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PREFACE 



IN the preparation of this book there has been a constant effort to present the 
subject to suit the point of view of the business man, the social worker, and the 
legislator. Mathematics have been entirely eliminated. Technical terms are used 
practically not at all. Since the readers whom it is most desired to reach are those 
who have never had any statistical training, consistent effort has been made to keep 
the whole book on such a plane that it may be found readable and useful by anyone 
dealing with the complex facts of business or government. Though written primarily 
for the non-technical man, it is hoped that this book may, nevertheless, prove con- 
vfenient to the engineer, the biologist, and the statistician. 

A definite effort has been made to produce a work which can serve as a hand book 
for anyone who may have occasional charts to prepare for reports, for magazine 
illustration, or for advertising. Unfortunately, there are extremely few draftsmen 
who know how to plot a curve or prepare any kind of a chart from data presented to 
them in the form of tabulated figures. Most draftsmen can plot a curve if they are 
given the data and an example showing the general type of chart desired. The execu- 
tive who desires a chart is usually too busy to stand by a draftsman and explain 
in detail just how the chart should be prepared as concerns those all important 
details of proportion, scale, width of line, etc. It is believed that the owner of this 
book will find it feasible to run through the various chapters and pages until he finds 
a chart most nearly like that which he desires to have made from his own data. 
A sample chart placed before any draftsman of average ability should give the drafts- 
man practically all the instruction needed for the preparation of a similar chart from 
other data. 

Much careful labor has been expended in so arranging the book that a busy 
reader may get the gist of the matter by looking at the illustrations and reading only 
the titles and the sub-titles. The main title under each illustration is intended to 
show exactly what the chart represents, just as if it were used in some publication re- 
lating to the particular subject matter of the chart. The sub-titles relate to method 
and give criticism of each chart as a whole. Though the text gives much more de- 
tailed information concerning method than can possibly be put into any sub-titles, the 
reader who examines only the illustrations and the titles, without any reference to 
the text, will undoubtedly get a major portion of the vital material in the book. It is 
believed that an average reader may go through the illustrations and the titles in 
about one hour. 
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Many of the illustrations which have been borrowed for use in this book are 
criticized adversely. It is the hope that all such criticisms will be accepted as an 
honest attempt toward an advance in the art of showing data in graphic form. In 
fairness to the authors of those charts which are criticized, it must be said that there 
has been a very rapid advance in the art of graphic presentation within the last few 
years and that many of these men would not present the material to-day by the 
methods which may have been used some years ago in the preparation of certain 
charts shown here. Where charts are used and criticized adversely, the charts have 
been included only because it is felt that they show a practice which is rather common 
but is nevertheless of questionable desirability. 

Many of the suggestions for standard practice contained in this book should be 
taken as tentative only. The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has invited 
about fifteen of the chief American societies of national scope to co-operate by sending 
one member each to a Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic Presentation. 
Though this committee is not yet completely organized, and it will be some time before 
any report is available, the reader who desires further information regarding standard 
practice should be on the lookout for any reports which the joint committee may 
publish in the future. 

This volume may arouse in the minds of many readers a desire for more detailed 
information than can possibly be given here. The following books are suggested 
for the person who wishes to take up the study of statistics as related to the collection 
and interpretation of data- without special reference to the methods of graphic pres- 
entation. The present work is necessarily limited to the consideration of graphic 
presentation, and those who wish to go further in the general subject of statistics 
should by all means consult books of the type exemplified by **The Elements of 
Statistical Method," by Willford I. King, The Macmillan Company, New York; 
"An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics," by G. Udny Yule, Griffin and Com- 
pany, London; "Elements of Statistics," by Arthur L. Bowley, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York; "Primer of Statistics," by W. Palin Elderton and Ethel M. Elderton, 
Adam and Charles Black, London; "Statistical Averages," by Franz Zizek, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York; "Statistical Methods with Special Reference to 
Biological Variation," by C. B. Davenport, John Wiley and Sons, New York. Any 
list of this sort is, of course, incomplete and these books are mentioned as only a few 
of those which may be found useful to supplement the study of the subject considered 
in this volume. 

Part of the matter here presented was given in lectures delivered at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard University, the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance of Dartmouth College, the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, and the College of Commerce and Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Some of the material was presented before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in New York. The advance presentation of matter in 
course of preparation for the press was made with the cordial assent and approval of 
the publishers of this work. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Edward Scott Swazey, Mr. Curtis Prout, and Miss 
Katherine Tyng, for valuable assistance and suggestions received during the prep- 
aration of this book. Chapter XV is largely based on an article prepared at the 
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suggestion of the author by Mr. Pierpont V. Davis of New York City and published 
by Mr. Davis in Moody* 8 Magazine, I wish also to express my thanks to numerous 
friends who have given excellent suggestions and criticisms during the time the 
manuscript was in preparation. 

If this book should receive any commendation, much of that conmiendation will 
be the result of good fortune in securing an unusually high grade of drafting skill on 
those charts which are original. 

The author cannot be responsible for the accuracy of the data presented in many of 
the charts shown. The illustrations have been selected partly on account of the 
educational value of the facts, but chiefly because of the methods used in presentation. 
Though great care has been exercised to make the titles complete, the elaboration 
of titles beyond their wording in the original source may have resulted in some in- 
acciu*acies. 

As far as the author is aware, there is no book published in any language covering 
the field which it has been attempted to cover here. If the presentation of the 
subject appears to be crude and incomplete, it is hoped that any critic will keep in 
mind that there is little precedent for guidance in a territory so unexplored. 

It is impossible entirely to avoid errors in any book containing as much detail as 
results here from the numerous complex illustrations and the necessity of carefully 
worded language to give condensed information. Any corrections, criticisms or 
suggestions will be appreciated by the author. 

WiLLABD C. BeINTON 

New York, June, 1914 
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Chapter I 
COMPONENT PARTS 

AFTER a person has collected data and studied a proposition 
with great care so that his own mind is made up as to the best 
solution for the problem, he is apt to feel that his work is about 
completed. Usually, however, when his own mind is made up, his 
task is only half done. The larger and more diflScult part of the work 
is to convince the minds of others that the proposed solution is the 
best one — that all the recommendations are really necessary. Time 
after time it happens that some ignorant or presumptuous member 
of a committee or a board of directors will upset the carefully-thought- 
out plan of a man who knows the facts, simply because the man with 
the facts cannot present his facts readily enough to overcome the 
opposition. It is often with impotent exasperation that a person 
having the knowledge sees some fallacious conclusion accepted, or 
some wrong policy adopted, just because known facts cannot be mar- 
shalled and presented in such manner as to be effective. 

Millions of dollars yearly are spent in the collection of data, with 
the fond expectation that the data will automatically cause the cor- 
rection of the conditions studied. Though accurate data and real 
facts are valuable, when it comes to getting results the manner of 
presentation is ordinarily more important than the facts themselves. 
The foimdation of an edifice is of vast importance. Still, it is not the 

1 
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foundation but the structure built upon the foundation which gives 
the result for which the whole work was planned. As the cathedral 
is to its foundation so is an eflfective presentation of facts to the data. 

We daily see facts presented in the hope of creating interest and 
action for some really worthy piece of work to benefit the people as 
a whole. In many of these cases the attitude of the person presenting 
the matter seems to be that the facts will speak for themselves and that 
they need Uttle or no assistance. Ordinarily, facts do not speak for 
themselves. When they do speak for themselves, the wrong conclu- 
sions are often drawn from them. Unless the facts are presented in a 
clear and interesting manner, they are about as eflfective as a phono- 
graph record with the phonograph missing. 

If it were more generally realized how much depends upon the 
method of presenting facts, as compared with the facts themselves, 
there would be a great increase in the use of the graphic methods of 
presentation. Unlimited numbers of reports, magazines, and news- 
papers are now giving us reams of quantitative facts. If the facts 
were put in graphic form, not only would there be a great saving in 
the time of the readers but there would be infinite gain to society, 
because more facts could be absorbed and with less danger of mis- 
interpretation. Graphic methods usually require no more space than is 
needed if the facts are presented in the form of words. In many 
cases, the graphic method requires less space than is required for words 
and there is, besides, the great advantage that with graphic methods 
facts are presented so that the reader may make deductions of his 
own, while when words are used the reader must usually accept the 
ready-made conclusions handed to him. 

In many presentations it is not a question of saving time to the 
reader but a question of placing the arguments in such form that re- 
sults may surely be obtained. For matters aflPecting public welfare, 
it is hard to estimate the benefits which may accrue if a Uttle care be 
used in presenting data so that they will be convincing to the reader. 
If the average citizen, and especially the business man, knew how to 
interpret charts and curves, it would be feasible to convey to him in 
eflfective form those facts relating to broad pubHc improvements, 
public-service operation, and national. State, or municipal manage- 
ment, which might aflfect the whole fabric of our civilization. Archi- 
medes wanted only a fulcrum for his lever and he would move the 
world. If the world is ever moved it will probably be by facts properly 
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presented. The method of presentation is the fulcrum without which 
facts, as a lever, are useless. 

The preparation and interpretation of simple charts and curves 
should be taught in the public schools as a part of arithmetic. The 
work of kindergarten nature now done in the lower grades of the 
public schools could very readily be extended so that the pupils would 
be making charts and curves without realizing that the work (or play) 
had any relation to mathematics. Text-books for geography are al- 
ready making eflfective use of charts. In the pubhc schools of Newark 
and of Trenton, New Jersey, grammar-school pupils are preparing 
charts and plotting curves relating to records which show the present 
condition and recent development of their home city. The principles of 
charting and curve plotting are not at all complex, and it is surprising 
that many business men dodge the simplest charts as though they 
involved higher mathematics or contained some sort of black magic. 

If an editor should print bad English he would lose his position. 
Many editors are using and printing bad methods of graphic presenta- 
tion, but they hold their jobs just the same. The trouble at present 
is that there are no standards by which graphic presentations can be 
prepared in accordance with definite rules so that their interpretation 
by the reader may be both rapid and accurate. It is certain that 
there will evolve for methods of graphic presentation a few useful 
and definite rules which will correspond with the rules of grammar 
for the spoken and written language. The rules of grammar for the 
English language are numerous as well as complex, and there are about 
as many exceptions as there are riiles. Yet we all try to follow the rules 
in spite of their intricacies. The principles for a grammar of graphic 
presentation are so simple that a remarkably small number of rules 
would be suflScient to give a universal language. It is interesting to 
note, also, that, there are possibiHties of the graphic presentation be- 
coming an international language, like music, which is now written 
by such standard methods that sheet music may be played in any 
country. 

With oral and written language and with tabulated figures also the 
reader sometimes draws conclusions regarding the relative importance 
of diflferent things from the comparative length of time or amount of 
space used in presentation. Graphic methods overcome this difficulty 
by showing quantitative facts in true proportions which give instantly 
the correct interpretation. In tabulations like that on page 4 it is only 
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the highly skilled reader who can refrain from regarding the five diflPer- 
ent items Hsted as of somewhere nearly equal numerical importance, 
simply because the five diflferent items are given exactly the same space 
and prominence when written down on the page. 

Percentage of Each Race in the Population of the World 

Yellow 45 

White 41 

Black 11 

Brown 2 

Red 1 

It requires mental concentration in interpreting even these simple 
figures to get the correct impression of the very large percentage of 
the two chief races and the numerical insignificance of the one last 
named. If these data were shown in a simple horizontal bar, somewhat 
like that seen in Fig. 1, the relative proportions of the diflferent races 
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5 Cen"bs 



Fig. I. Disposition of a s-cent Fare Paid to tiie Boston Elevated Railroad in tiie Year 

Ending September 30, 1909 

The horizontal bar gives an especially good method for showing component parts 
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would instantly be seen without any mental effort on the part of the 
reader. 

Fig. 1 is a very satisfactory form of chart to bring out the component 
parts of any group total. The horizontal bar need be made only wide 
enough to show the various kinds of shading necessary to give a good 
contrast. Engineering dimension lines above each block in the bar are 



of great advantage 
for convenient read- 
ing. The dimension 
lines permit of group- 
ing in such a manner 
that several of the 
detail blocks could 
be included in vari- 
ous sets of dimension 
lines to show such 
items as total fixed 
charges, total operat- 
ing expenses, etc. 

In this type of 
chart the actual 
figures representing 
the value of the com- 
ponents should be 
given for the use of 
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any reader who may Fig. 2. Disposition of tlie Gross Revenue of tlie Bell Tele- 
wish to draw his own „,, phone System for the Yeuisii 

ihis ctMit vaa t&ken from the annual rqrart to the stoekholdera oi the 
conclusions or to American Telephone and Telegnph Company for the year ending 

, ,. December SI. leu 

maKe new COmoma- The circle with sectors is not as desirable an arrangement as the hoii- 
tions of figures dif- ^-ntal bar shown in Fig. I 

ferent from those shown in the chart. As a general thing it is always 
desirable to have full data given on any chart. . Fig. 1 gives all the data 
without in any way detracting from the ease of reading the chart itself. 
It would be desirable to have a large number of the illustrations 
in this book printed in color. Charts which are made in color can read- 
ily bring out points which are not easily portrayed when only black ink 
is used. The reader should keep in mind for his own work that he 
should use colors in making those charts where colors are economically 
possible. For the purpose of this book, color printing is prohibitive 
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on account of the cost. In printed reports, in magazine articles, and 
in magazine advertising, color printing is not at the present time com- 
monly available. The illustrations of this book will accordingly show 
what can be done in printing complex charts with only one color of ink, 

under the same conditions 
that would be found in the 
preparation of material for 
magazine articles, printed 
reports, and ordinary pro- 
spectus or other advertis- 
ing matter. 

Fig. 2 is a form of chart 
used probably more widely 
than any other form to 
show component parts. The 
circle with sectors is not a 
desirable form of presenta- 
tion, however, because it 
does not have nearly such 
flexibility as the method 

TK m -a: I i;> -t T r'"ai™i- shown in Fig. 1. The sector 

Kg. 3. Disposition of a Family lacome of from . • . . - 

$900 to Siooo method does not permit of 

Thb cut shows an attempt to put figures in popular form, convenient arrangement of 

The eye is hkely to judge by the ause of the pictures rether ° 

than by the Bogles of the sectors namcs foF the different 

components. Note that the direction of the lettering must be reversed 
as the eye proceeds around the circle. In this case, "Interest and 
Dividends" reads upward while "Materials, Rents, Traveling Ex- 
penses, etc." reads downward. Another disadvantage of the sector 
method is the impossibility of placing figures in such manner that they 
can be easily compared or added. The horizontal-bar method permits 
of placing figures so as to keep the decimal points in line, thus making 
it possible to add the whole column of figures relating to the various 
components. 

The sector method is probably so widely known through presentation 
in exhibits, illustrations for popular magazines, etc., that it is more 
generally understood than any other method now in use. The more 
easy reading of the wedge or sector chart is, however, largely due to 
habit. If the horizontal-bar method of Fig. 1 were used as frequently 
as the sector method, it would be found in every way more desirable 
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than the sector method and would, in a very short time, become so well 
known that it would be read much more quickly and accurately than 
the method involving sectors. 

In Fig. 4 a double scale is used by which the same data can be 
interpreted from two different standpoints. On the left the scale is 
given in millions of tons, and on 
the right in millions of dollars. 
The reader can interpret the chart 
from whichever standpoint he 
prefers. Though this chart is ar- 
ranged vertically instead of hori- 
zontally, it really makes little 
difference which way the bars are 
placed. As a general thing, the 

horizontal arrangement lends itself i t 

more readily to the use of type so ? | 

that the reader may read type « & 

statements without having to turn f I 

the book. ! I 

In Fig. 5 the whole population | 
of the United States is divided first 
into native white, foreign white, 
jand colored, then each of these 
groups is subdivided according to 
place of birth. This is an excellent 
type of chart to use if subdivi- 
sions in the component parts of 
any unit have to be shown. If the 

scale to which the chart is drawn ^^ ,^fNmiMa.cMaf 

is specified, it is possible for the pig. 4. Utilization and Accompanying 
reader to measure, with an ordi- Wastes of One Year's Coal Supply for 

nary ruler or with an engineer's JSs'ttSs"' ^"^"^ " "" 

scale, the exact percentage size of The double smk permits reading this chart in biiu 

each of the different components. or m dollars 

If khe chart is made on co-ordinate paper with ruled squares, the 
reader can obtain the size of each component direct from the co-ordinate 
lines. The trouble, however, with using co-ordinate paper for charts 
of this sort is that the components are Hkely to begin and end at points 
not falling upon the co-ordinate lines, thus making it necessary to count 
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fractions of a division at both beginning and end of the component 
to be measured. The best thing in charts of this kind is to use unruled 
paper, and specify the scale. The reader, if he wants the exact data, can 
take his measurements with a ruler. The engineer's scale has its sub- 
divisions in decimals and hence is the most convenient scale for chart 
work. An engineer's scale should be part of the equipment of every 
person who has charts to make. 

Another method of showing the relative size of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of a unit or group is shown 
in Fig. 6. In this case we have the 
total population of the United States 
split into its component groups accord- 
ing to the condition in regard to mar- 
riage. The subdivision bars, given be- 
low the total bars, show the conjugal 
condition in each of the main groups 
which enter into the total population. 
Each of these main-group bars is cross- 
hatched to show the conjugal condition 
within the group. The combined length 
of the four bottom bars is equal to the 
length of the total-population bar 
shown at the top. These same data 
could have been presented by the 
method shown in Fig. 5. It will be 
noted, however, that in Fig. 6 all the 
figures have been included, and are 
available for reference purposes with- 
out detracting from the utility of the chart itself. The lettering was 
done by hand and shows the possibilities for neatness resulting from 
hand work when a skilled draftsman is employed. In many ways the 
method of Fig. 5 is preferable, but it is probably true that Fig. 6 
would be more readily understood by the average untrained reader. 

Where there are a large number of items to be compared and the 
components of each item are given, the method of Fig. 7 is », very 
convenient one. The Census Atlas for the 1900 Census contained 
many pages of charts of this type for its comparisons of different States. 
By placing bars for all the States on one page, the total for the country 
is shown as 100 per cent in the vertical direction. No vertical scale 



UnlUd SlaUl SlalUII«l AUa far Or Cnum of 1900 

Fig. 5. Elements of the Population 
of the United States in 1900 

Here the components uf the total population 
are shown in their relative sizes on the 
vertical scale. Kach component is also 
divided into different subdivisions whose 
percentage size may be read from the 
boHzoDtal scale. This is an admirable 
method of presentation if components 
must be subdivided 
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Fig. 6. Conjugal Condition of tiie Population of the United States in 1900 

The four lower bars show components of the total population represented by the upper bar. The combined 

Ittigth of the four lower bars equals the length of the upper bar 

is used, all the bars being made of equal width. In this particular 
case (Fig. 7) we have a total split into its components and again sub- 
divided so as to show the prevalence of a second factor which is in- 
cluded in the firsL Thus, we see the proportion of illiterates in each 
of the main groups of population for each State. All of the States 
are shown on the same basis, since all are depicted by bars of the same 
length representing 100 per cent. It is not easy to make a clear black- 
and-white drawing if one kind of cross-hatching must be placed on 
top of another kind. Fig. 7 shows that it is possible, however, to 
superimpose two kinds of cross-hatching and get a drawing that 
is fairly clear. The facts in this chart would have been brought out 
better if colors had been used for the main divisions of population. 
Ruled cross-hatching in black to represent the percentages of illit- 
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Fig. 7. Males of Voting Age in certain States, in 1900, by Color and Nativity and 

by Illiteracy 

A method for two successive divisions into components is shown here. The proportion of illiterates in each 

group is brought out by the horizontal ruling 
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erates would show clearly through J*" | 
the colored ink used for the main M<cn | 
divisions. •*** ' 

Though it would have been no. . 
possible to portray the data given mau l 
in Fig. 7 in the form of the square 
shown in Fig. 5, the square would 
take up so much room on the page 
that the method would be prohib- 
itive if all the States had to be '^^ 
shown on one page for comparison, ioa 
With the method of Fig. 7, it is [],^„ 
possible to place on one page all "'"' 
the forty-eight States so that com- 
parison between States can be '°** 
made instantly and accurately. ^y 

Fig. 8 shows another method of 
analyzing to 100 per cent in each * 
of two directions. The method of 
Fig. 5 could be used for these data, ^^^ 
but would not be as easy to under- "^^ 
stand as the method of Fig. 8. „j, 
Fig. 5 would require most careful mo 
cross-hatching to bring out the ver- c*" 
tical subdivisions for each of the ,^^ 
different States. By using the ^^, 
method of Fig. 8, each State can Ttwr 
be shown distinctly even if it is mm 
only the width of a line, as in the ga 
case of Nevada or Wyoming. The "l* 
wide space between the different la _ 
bars showing the States adds tre- ^'- 
mendously to the clearness of the « 
diagram. The vertical scale for " 
the width of bars is made accord- 
ing to the number of electoral 
votes from each of the States. 
New York has more electoral votes 
than any other State, and is there- 
to 
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The Vote for President in 1908 
and in 1913 by States 

thia with Fij;. 5 where the vertical srale 
inuous, without the gaps neceaaaty here . 
onki tu distinguish different States. 
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fore given greater width than any other State in proportion to the 
greater size of its electoral vote. The horizontal division has been 
made according to the percentage number of votes for each of the 
main political parties. Two different elections are shown by using 
solid lines and dotted lines. The chart proves that the Democratic 
vote of 1913 was essentially the same as the Democratic vote in 1908, 

and that a Demo- 
crat was elected 
President m 1912 
largely because 
there were three 
candidates in 1912 
and only two in 1908. 
This is an admirable 
piece of presentation 
even though the 
lettering and draft- 
ing are not quite as 
good as they might 
have been if more 
care had been used, 
though probably al- 
lowance must be 
made for the limita- 
tions of paper and 
presswork in daily 
newspaper printing. 
When studying a number of varied components, and the relations 
of each to every other one, a chart like Fig. 9 is frequently of great 
assistance. This chart shows that certain components are affected by 
features which may not affect other components. We have here the 
total cost of motor trucking, studied according to the components of 
the cost and also according to the conditions which produce those 
jcomponent costs. We may consider either the service conditions or 
the cost components. We have 100 per cent in the horizontal direc- 
tion and 100 per cent also in the vertical direction. The total of the 
components in either direction is 100 per cent, but the actual size of 
each is not given because the size is not known or because it may 
vary from time to time. 



MassacHusetta IrutUute cf Technotogy — ViMeU Retearch 

Fig. 9* The Factors Entering into the Annual Cost of 

Motor Truckhig Service 

The scheme of this convenient form of tabulation is somewhat similar 
to that of Fig. 5. Here» however, the components are only named 
without denoting their relative size or importance 
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Fig. 13. Organization Chart of a large Company Manufacturing Stoves 

A complete organization chart should always include the stockholders and the Board of Directors as shown 

here 

A diagram like that of Fig. 10 may be of considerable assistance 
if a very complex relation of components has to be shown. In Fig. 9, 
the components have only one subdivision. In Fig. 10, however, 
we have fuel cost subdivided as many as five diflFerent times. Though 
the method of Fig. 10 coiild easily be used for the data of Fig. 9, that 
of Fig. 9 has its advantages in that it makes printing cheaper and 
is therefore desirable whenever it can be used. Fig. 9 can be prepared 
on a typewriter or can be set up by any printer, while Fig. 10 requires 
the making of a drawing. 

In Fig. 11 the ramifications of the influence of the J. P. Morgan 
Company and various large banking concerns are shown. This chart, 
taken from the Pujo Money Report, was drawn originally in several 
diflFerent colors of ink. Though the windmill eflFect of the chart is 
rather disagreeable to the eye, the chart nevertheless shows the ap- 
plication of the graphic method to such complex situations as it is 
almost impossible to portray with language alone. 

Organization charts are not nearly so widely used as they should 
be. As organization charts are an excellent example of the division 
of a total into its components, a number of examples are given here 
in the hope that the presentation of organization charts in convenient 
form will lead to their more widespread use. 
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It has been well stated that an organization chart closely resembles 
a genealogical tree. 

Authority reaches down through the several branches of an organization like 
descent of blood, and, if properly planned, it will be as irregular for a factor in an 
organization to be in doubt as to the person in authority over him as for the child 
to deny the parentage of his father. Such a chart should be drawn for every or- 
ganization, even more especially for those organizations which are short-handed ex- 
panding businesses in which one man holds the authority of several positions. It should 
be graphically shown what positions are only temporarily filled, so that when new men 
are engaged they wiU fit. into the scheme with fimctions planned. Then there will 
be no irritation, no feeling on the part of some that their authority has been usurped. 

If such a chart is made there will be fewer cases of conflict or of short-circuiting 
of orders. Every conunand from the general that is given directly to the private 
over the head of the captain weakens the authority of the captain over the private 
and weakens the authority of the general over the captain. A military organization 
is so planned that each man knows from whom to take orders, but business proceeds 
too much on personal authority. An organization chart will help to prevent this. 

Of course, no two businesses can have identical organizations. The skeleton 
may be the same, however, and just as the proper study of the functions of the human 
body begins with the skeleton, so the study of organization should begin with those 
simple outlines which appear, in the main, in all compl^ely and successfully organ- 
ized businesses. Very few enterprises are organized properly. Very few have an 
organization that can be charted at all. That is one reason why there is such in- 
efficiency in industry. 

As a general thing it is better to have an organization chart begin 
with the stockholders and then show the board of directors as inter- 
mediate between the stockholders and the president. In reality, a 
typical organization chart represents the shape of an hour glass or a 
double funnel, with the large number of stockholders on one side and 
the large number of employees on the other. The board of directors, 
the president, and the oflScers of the company are at the narrow part, 
with the president as the intermediary through which all transactions 
take place between the large number of stockholders and the large 
number of employees. 

The routing of work through the many processes and departments 
of a large plant is a subject of such great importance that charts are 
frequently desired for the study of such routing. Fig. 14 is a fairly 
good example of this class of chart. In a complete chart, the depart- 
ments would of course be designated for easy reference, by names, 
numbers, or letters. Colored ink could be used to keep one class of 
work distinct from another. Colored inks would help tremendously 
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Fig. X4« Graphic Representation of Processes and Routing in a Representative Plant 

Names of departments and operations are <Hnitted by request of the proprietors of the establishment in 

which this chart was made 
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in simplifying Fig. 14, but are not available here because of the pro- 
hibitive expense of color printing. Colored drawing inks can be ob- 
tained at almost any stationery store. A bottle of each color should 
be a part of the equipment of any person who is regularly doing chart 
work. Note in Fig. 14 the small curves drawn where one route line 
crosses another Une. By means of small curves like these it is very 
easy to keep the lines separate and to show clearly that the lines 
crossing each other are entirely independent. 

Orders and other printed forms sent through a large organization 
must follow a routing entirely distinct from that actually followed 
by the heavy materials. The routing of printed forms in a large 
business is, in itself, a matter worthy of most careful study to get a 
true understanding of their complex movements. A clear idea of 
oflSce system is almost impossible unless the data are charted. Fig. 15 
may give some suggestions for a chart to show the movement of printed 
forms through an industrial plant. Here again printing by colored 
inks such as would be used on the original drawing would be of great 
service in making the chart easy to understand and easy to follow from 
department to department. 

If a building contains many stories the routing diagram for mate- 
rials and also the routing diagram for printed forms can be made 
conveniently by a rough perspective drawing showing the diflferent 
floors as planes one above the other. Colored ink lines on the 
perspective chart will show clearly the movement of materials through 
the manufacturing building, and will indicate the elevator movements 
for material in a manner not possible if the departments are repre- 
sented all in one plane on the ordinary sheet of paper. Perspective 
charts of floors, one above the other, are so simply made that their 
advantage should not be overlooked when preparing routing charts 
for plants having multi-story buildings. 



Chapter II 
SIMPLE COMPARISONS 

ONE of a business man's chief assets is his ability to show things 
to others in their true proportions. He is continually making 
contrasts, and holding up for comparison different propositions 
which come up in his daily affairs. The graphic method lends itself 
admirably to use in making comparisons. It is surprising how much 
clearer even simple comparisons of only two or three items will appear 
when their numerical value is put in graphic form rather than in figures. 
Fig. 16 is a cut taken from the report of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission. Most people know so Uttle about bacteria that it would 
mean nothing to them to say that the Harlem River contains 15,600 
bacteria per cubic centimeter of water. When, however, such a com- 
parison is made as is shown in Fig. 16, even the most casual glance 
would convince anyone that the Harlem River is not the most ideal 

Bactcria per Cubic CcNTiMttcR or Water 
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Atlantic Lower Harlem 

Ocean New York River 

Bay 

i6. Bacteria in the Waters of New Tork Harbor 

This illustration is taken from the ^port of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission. The representation as though seen through a micro- 
scope is decidedly effective 

swimming place. The figures for the bacteria count are given with 
the chart so that all the data are available to anyone who may wish 
to study the facts from a scientific standpoint. 

The drawing of Fig. 17 is of the cartoon type, eflFective for wall 
exhibitions or for use in the more popular magazines. This particular 
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Fig. 17. Five Fonns of Our National 

Waste 

A cartoon type of chart like thia will readi a 
popidar audience. Accuracy ci statement 
should not, however, be sacrificed as it has 
been here, in that there is no way of correctly 
comparing the money bags 



diagram contains nothing by which accurate comparison may be made. 

No figures are given, and it is impossible to tell whether the different 

money bags should be compared on 
the basis of diameter, area, or volume. 
Almost the only conclusion which 
can be drawn from such a diagram 
is one regarding the relative rank of 
the different expenditures. The re- 
liability of even that is likely to be 
questioned because of the evident 
lack of accuracy in this kind of chart. 
Nevertheless the cartoonist style 
should not be broadly condemned, 
for it has tremendous possibilities. 
It is possible to combine the car- 
toonist's wonderful power of arous- 
ing interest with methods of present- 
ing facts which will give a numerical interpretation that cannot be 

misimderstood. There is a great oppor- 
tunity waiting for the man who can 

combine cartoon methods with accuracy 

of numerical statement. 

Fig. 18 gives a statement which the 

illustration does not support. In the 

first place, the dates of the two years 

compared are not given. In the second 

place, it is impossible for the reader to 

tell whether the diagram is drawn on the 

basis of one dimension, two dimensions, 

or three dimensions. It would be a hope- 
less task to fit the area of the smaller 

washing machine into the area of the 

larger washing machine. Methods like 

this cannot be too severely condemned. 
Conmiercial geography, as it is now 

widely taught in the pubUc schools by 

listing the various imports and exports of 

coimtries and the products of different 

cities, fails to give a clear idea of the 



The sale of washing- 
machines has increased 
sevenfold in the past 
three yeais. 





Good Hotutkeepint 

Fig. 18. Dlustration Intended to 
Show that the Sale of Wash- 
ing Machines has Increased 
Sevenfold in the Past Three 
Years 

In comparing the two picturefl it is not 
likely that the reader will obtain a 
ratio of seven to one. There is no 
way for the reader to tell on what basis 
the drawing was prepared, whether by 
height, area or volume. The title A 
this chart is also poor in that it does 
not name the two years for which the 
comparison is made 
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Fig. 19. The Six Leading Cdtton-producing Coun- 
tries in 1910 

This arrangement is a bad one to place before school children. 
The eye cannot fit one square into another on au area basis so 
as to get the correct ratio 



relative importance of the materials listed. It frequently happens that 
the second or third item on a list may have only one-tenth the impor- 
tance of the first item. Because the three names are given one after 
the other, the pupil is quite likely to consider the three items of equal 

importance, just as three 
persons may be of differ- 
ent height, yet of about 
the same importance. 
The graphic method judi- 
ciously appUed to school 
geography and to general 
commercial geography 
would make a tremen- 
dous difference in the 
student's grasp of the 
subject. 

Fig. 19 is a typical example taken from a geography book in which 
the attempt was made to use the graphic method. The introduction 
of the picture of the bale of cotton in Fig. 19 is justifiable. There is, 
however, no justification for placing the picture inside of one of the series 
of squares. The picture detracts from the size of the square. Graphic 
comparisons, wherever possible, should be made in one dimension 
only. In such a case as this, one-dimension presentation is perfectly 

.SCO sooo 7500 joo<^ feasible by the use of bars 
i I M I L I I I I 1 I I I j t I I I I of different lengths. The 

pupil would find it an al- 
most hoi>eless task to fit 
one side of the block for 
Brazil into one side of the 
block for the United States 
and then square the result- 
ing ratio in order to learn 
that the United States pro- 
duces, roughly, thirty times 
as much cotton as Brazil. 

Bars in one dimension only would show the comparison accurately. 

Under any circumstances, the use of the squares of Fig. 19 with the 

center line through the centers of the squares gives an extremely poor 

arrangement. 
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The world* s produC' 
Hon of cotton, in ipoj, in 
millions of pounds. 

Dodge's Advanced Oeooraphy 

Fig. 20. The World's Production of Cotton in 1905 

in Millions of Pounds 

The above illustration together with the title is shown exactly 
as given in a recent geography book. Charts like this 
greatly assist the pupil in getting the correct relative im- 
portance of the different things studied. Note the scale 
at the top of the chart 
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Fig. 21. Value of Manufactured Products of Principal Cities of the United States 

in 1909 

This chart, taken from a Census office report, would have been greatly improved if the actual figures had 

been placed at the left of the bars in the manner shown in Fig. 27 

It is stated by the author of the book in which Fig. 19 is used 
that tests have shown that children grasp relative quantities better 
when separate squares are used than when the information is shown 
by Hnes or bars. If this is the case, it is probably due to the fact 
that the squares appear more prominently to the eye than do the bars, 
and it would seem that the best kind of presentation might be made 
by using much wider bars so that the bars would be easily seen. Bars 
can be made as wide as some of the squares seen in Fig. 19 and, if it 
seems best, thie bars could be made in outline rather than in solid 
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black. Wide bars would give a striking visual effect and yet they 
would vary in one dimension only, so that relative proportions could 
be easily judged. Wide bars would probably have all the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of the methods of either Fig. 19 or 
Fig. 20. Instead of showing the data of Fig. 19 by either bars or 
squares, another method would show pictures of bales in rows of dif- 
ferent lengths, on the general scheme of Fig. 41. The rows would be 
the same as the broad horizontal bars, but their numerical interpreta- 
tion would be less abstract. 

Fig. 20 gives a diagram taken 
from another geography book. 
This is a much better form of 
presentation than used in Fig. 19. 
It could, however, be improved by 
giving the figures for each country 
in connection with its own bar. 

Fig. 21 shows the horizontal- 
bar method applied to a larger 
number of items and proves the 
great utility of this method when 
several different items must be 
shown in their proper rank. In 
tliis case, however, the figures 
should have been given for the 
convenient use of any one who 
might wish to make ratios or to 
quote the actual value of products 

for any one of the cities. It is exasperating to run across a diagram 
of this kind which contains valuable information in such form that 
it cannot be carried away or quoted for use elsewhere. 

In Fig. 22 an attempt has been made to show in the graphic 
presentation the figures from which each horizontal bar was drawn. 
The method of placing the figures at the right of the bar is, however, 
unsafe. The eye is likely to make a comparison, not from the ends 
of the bars themselves, but from the right-hand end of the figures. 
Since the figures are of about constant length, visual ratios are in- 
accurate when made by comparing a short bar plus the constant 
length of figures with a long bar plus the constant length of figures. 
If the shortest bar in Fig. 22 were about the same length as the space 



Departmmt of Svneifi atd JTxMMo. AMtteO Saee Fotmdatt»m 

Fig. 22. Con^Mirison of School Cost per 
Pupil in Cities of 25,000 to 35y00o 
People in New York State 

This illustration was photographed down from a 
wall exhibit to adapt it to a printed report. The 
use of the figures at the right-hand end of the 
bars is bad practice. The eye is apt to make 
the comparison from the last figures rather than 
from the ends of the bars 
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United Kingdom 




E 



United States 



Germoi 




required for the figures, it would be possible to make a visual error 
of 100 per cent in the comparison. K the figures had been placed at 
the left of the bars, they would have been in a neat colunm and not 

at all likely to affect the ac- 
curacy of the visual com- 
parison. 

The chart, Fig. 22, was 
taken from a report devoted 
entirely to the city of New- 
burgh. On this account, 
it would haye been much 
better if the word "New- 
burgh '* had been printed in 
heavy-faced type so that it 
would stand out from the 
other cities in the list. 
Where the use of colored 
ink is possible, it is fre- 
quently desirable to make 
the item imder foremost 
consideration stand out 
prominently by giving it a 
brilliant color such as red 



Nor wey 



Br Colonics 



\^iues given in Tboueanoe 
Off Tbns 



Italy 



Japan 



NeRieriande 



Fig. 23* Comparison of fhe Registered Shipping 
of the Principal Countries of the World 



Tlie picture at the top of the chart assists in attracting the 
attention <d the reader. After the attention is gained, the 



attracting 
isgainecL 
bars set forth the comparison more accurately than it 
could be given by any pictures of ships of diflferent sizes 



or green. 

Fig. 23 is an attempt to give a popular touch similar to that at- 
tempted in Tig. 19 by the bale of cotton. As a general thing, it is 
possible to attract attention by some such scheme as the steamship 
used in Fig'. 23 and then, after the attention is attracted, to give the 
comparison by methods which are entirely correct and also familiar 
to the average observer. In Fig. 23 the figures are given for the data 
from which the bars are drawn. The values, however, were so large 
that it was necessary to leave oflF the last three ciphers and state that . 
the values given are in "thousands of tons.'' Though the dropping 
of ciphers is very common, it is a practice likely to lead to serious 
error and should not be encouraged. Even with the ciphers omitted, 
the values could not possibly have been given inside the bar if more 
coimtries had been included in the list, or if the scale had been any 
smaller than that shown here. To place above each bar the title for 
that bar is not good practice. In general, it is desirable to have a 
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MEXICO. .•! 
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title for each bar at the left, then the figures, then the bar. With such 

an arrangement, one title will be below another, easily perceived by the 

eye, and the figures will all be in one column wfth the decimal points 

in a straight line. 

Figures running 

mto millions can be 

easily read from long 

columns if suflScient 

white paper is left 

between figures in 

the vertical arrange- 
ment and if each ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ given in the book from which Fig. 25 was taken 

group of three figures in the horizontal arrangement is widely set off 
by means of a comma. For graphic work, the groups of three figures 
should, in general, be more widely set apart than they are ordinarily. 
Fig. 24 shows the arrangement with the figures at the left of the 
bars. Here again, however, the ciphers have been omitted when it 
would probably have been just as clear if they had been included and 
set off by means of a comma and a wide space. The drawing for the 
^^ -^ pigs of copper 



Fig. 24. Production of Copper in Different Countries 

for One Year 

This chart is a redrawing of Fig. 25. The title here should state the year, 

tiM 









shown at the left 
of the illustration 
gives an idea of 
what can be done 
by hand drawing 
in order to at- 
tract attention to 
the subject which 
the chart itself is 
intended to illu- 
minate. In this 
case the lettering 
also has been done 
by hand and is a 
good example of 
what a skilled 
draftsman may do without any great expenditure of time. The solid 
black bars of Fig. 24 come out in much better contrast than the gray 
bars of Fig. 23. 
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United States 
493.476 










Mexico 
61.000 



Spain & Japan 
Portugal 

62.188 42.SI0 



Chile Australia Germany Canada 

4«.04S S4.339 S2.«98 28.733 
Philips* Chamber of Commerce AUat 



Fig. 25. A Year's Production of Copper in Tons . 

This illustration was copied from a prominent book on international trade. 
Accurate interpretation of the chart is impossible. Graphic work of 
this sort is dangerous because it may be misleading 
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Federated Malay 
SUtes 
68,856 



Bolivia 



Fig. 25 shows a chart of the same data from which Fig. 24 was 
drawn. It is readily seen that it would be impossible for the average 
reader to tell whether this chart was drawn on the basis of height or 
the basis of area. The pigs of copper are not of the same size in the 
diflFerent piles, and it is evident that a pictured pig of copper is not 
intended to be the imit. If Fig. 25 is drawn on an area basis, it is al- 
most impossible for the eye to fit the area for the right-hand pile into 
the area of the left-hand pile. This chart is a typical example of 
thousands of illustrations used by the popular magazines and even 
by some of the more pretentious reference books. 

Fig. 26 is an even greater 
atrocity than Fig. 25. In Fig. 
26, the observer is entirely un- 
able to tell whether comparison 
is made in one, two, or three 
dimensions and he has an addi- 
tional puzzle because of the large 
amount of perspective shown 
for the top of the pigs of tin. 
It would be surprising if one man 
in a thousand could guess any- 
thing near the ratio intended to be expressed between the largest and 
smallest pigs shown. In general, graphic work of this kind is much 
worse than the use of figures alone. There are times when an ab- 
sence of knowledge is better than incorrect knowledge. 

Fig. 27 is a good example of what can be done as a standard arrange- 
ment for simple comparisons. On the left there is a symbol to attract 
the eye and interest the observer. 

COTTON $ 620.32aOOO 



WHEAT $ 561.051» OOO 



Fig. 27. Value of Cotton and of Wheat 
Produced in the United States in 1910 

Here is a suggestion for a standard arrangement for 
horizontal-bar comparisons. The iilustrations 
at the left make the presentation popular in 
form, yet actual figures for the data are given 
at the left-hand end of the bars 



Dutch E. Austra- United Siam 
Indies lia Kingdom 
20,937 15.807 1«,7M 5,05« 3,000 

PhtUps' Chamber of Commerce Atlaa 

Fig. 26. A Year's Production of TininTons 

This illustration, taken from the same source as Fig. 
25, is even more confusing. The perspective of 
the tops of the pigs of tin is such that there is 
no way of telling whether visual comparison 
should be made by height, area or volume 





Note that a dollar mark is shown 
on top of the picture of the bale 
of cotton in one case and the sheaf 
of wheat in the other, to indicate 
that the value of the crop is con- 
sidered rather than the number of 
units. After the pictures, which 
may be thought of as "eye catch- 
ers," we have the figures, and then 
the bars plotted to scale for quick comparison by the reader. This 
cut could have been improved slightly if the spaces between the sep- 
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arate groups of three figures had been made somewhat larger and if 
the black bars had been made about one and one-half times as wide 
as shown here. 

TOTAL POPULATION 
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NEGRO 
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UnUtd Siaut StatUtUal AOat, 1900 Ct 

Fig. 28. Status of the Population of tlie United States in 1900, in Regard to Marriage 

This chart would have been improved if the figures had been given at the left «nd of the bars. Note that 
the four lower groups of bars are a cross-index of the information given in the upper group 

Another application of the bar method is seen in Fig. 28. Each 
of the four lower groups of population is a subdivision of the total 
population shown in the upper group. The same data may be 
seen portrayed in a diflFerent way in Fig. 6. The arrangement of 
Fig. 6 is more desirable, in that the size of the components is more 
readily grasped when all are shown in the same horizontal bar. In 
Fig. 28 the eye does not readily make the addition necessary to fit 
together the four items "Single," "Married," "Widowed," and 
"Divorced" as percentages of the total 100 per cent in each group. 

The drawing in Fig. 29 is a portion of an illustration intended 
to show how far different kinds of trucks could travel for an expend- 
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iture of one doUar. The placing 
of these trucks on different levels 
is somewhat confusing, but it was 
done in order that one truck would 
not have to be shown back of an- 
other. Note the bars behind each 
truck, to give the component parts 
of the total expenditure split into 
different kinds of charges. This 
chart is grossly misleading because 
the point where the race started 
is not shown. It appears, for in- 
stance, that for one dollar ex- 
pended a five-ton gasoline truck 
will run about twice as far as a 
five-ton horse truck. This con- 
clusion is entirely unwarranted, 
and would not be reached by any 
reader if the chart had been so 
drawn that the zero point or 
starting point for the race had 
been shown to scale at the left 
end of the chart. 

The black bars used in Fig. SO 
to show contagious diseases indi- 
cate an exceUent method for differ- 
entiating items shown in graphic 
comparison. In the Boston health- 
report illustration from which this 
cut was adapted, the infectious 
diseases were shown in red. By 
making most of the bars in outline 
only, it was possible in Fig. 30 to 
use solid black to get the contrast 
obtained in the original report by 
means of red ink. 

It is frequently necessary to 
show increases and decreases on 
the same chart so that they may 
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^lUIuU Kipwmf UK HmIU OtparlmEM. Cllr cf Bourn, 1910 

Fig. 30. ComparetiTe Yiew of Twenty- 
five of the Principal Causes of Death 
in Boston During 1910 
Id tlie Boaton report, the infrrtious dise&ses were 
reprewnted by red bars. Here attention is called 
to the infcotioiis diseiLses by using sotid black 
bars iD contrast with bars shown only in outline 

zero line. The figures can be 
placed on the left-hand margin 
of the chart, immediately between 
the title for each bar and the end 
of the bar, in a manner similar to 
that shown in Fig. 27. Since the 
zero line must be near the center 
of the chart, rather than at the 
left-hand edge, when the right- 
and-left arrangement is used, it 



be in contrast. In Fig. 31 an ex- 
ample of the contrast of increases 
and decreases is given, increases be- 
ing shown to the right of the zero 
line and decreases shown to the left 
of the zero line. This right-and- 
left arrangement of increases and 
decreases is fairly well known and 
is so convenient that it should be 
more widely used. The actual 
figures from which each of the hori- 
zontal bars is drawn can be shown 
on the chart even if the horizontal 
bars are drawn to the left of the 
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"RaUfoad Operartno CoiU^" Suffrrn A Son, t^rv York 

Fig. 31. Increase is Here Shown to the 
Right of the Zero Line and Decrease to 
the Left of the Zero Line. A Heavier 
Zero Line and Arrows Pointing Sight 
and Left from it Would Inq>rove lids 
Chart 
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would be well to have a broad line for the zero line, so that the 
eye may at once perceive that zero is not at the left-hand edge of the 
chart. It would have been better if the zero line in Fig. 31 were some- 
what broader. Another help to the reader could be given by placing 
an arrow pointing to the right with the word "increase*' and an ar- 
row pointing to the left with the word "decrease." 



Trmisrormcrs 

Traiisraiflsion Line 

Transforiuci'S 

Kotno' Cciiveitci^ 
Contact Line 



DIRECT 
CURRENT 



SINGLC 
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SINOte 
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WITHOUT 
TRANSPORMERS 



Power DcIlrcreO 
to Locomotives 




Jownet Amtr. Soc. Meckamlcal SnolmMn 

Fig. 33. Comparative Losses Between the Power House and Locomotives with Differ- 
ent Systems of Electric TVaction 

Tbe comparison of the losses in the different power svstems is very clearly shown in this illustration, which 

was taken from a paper by George Westinghouse 

Broad bars can be used either vertically or horizontally. The hori- 
zontal arrangement is usually the more convenient, as it lends itself 
more readily to the use of type and horizontal lettering for the titles, 
data, etc., of each bar, without forcing the reader to turn the book 
at right angles. In Fig. 32, however, the lettering can perhaps be 
more conveniently grasped by the reader with the bars placed ver- 
tically instead of horizontally. 

Note the lines connecting different bars to show how the com- 
ponents compare in size therein. These lines assist greatly in giving 
a clear and rapid interpretation of the chart. 

Fig. 33 is an admirable example of what the graphic method can 
do to boil down complex facts for quick interpretation by the reackr. 
In this case the schools of each of the forty-eight United States were 
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Fig. 33. Rankof States in Each of Ten Educational Features, 1910. White Indicates 
that the State Ranks in the Highest 13 of the 4S, Dght Shading that it Ranks 
in Second 12, Dark Rhurting that it Ranks m lliird 12, and Black ttiat it Ranks in 
Lowest 12 

The above illiutration U a photograph trf one pa^te of a pamphlet issued by the DivisioD of Education ol 
the Russell Sage Foundation, reRardins the public schools of the United States. Tbia type of chart v 
capable of wide application in ouer fields 
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considered from each of ten different view points. The different 
States were then arranged in grades one, two, three, or four, according 
to the eflSciency of their schools from each of the ten different points 
of view from which they were considered. The best grade under 
each heading is shown by means of a white rectangle, the second grade 
by light cross-hatching, the 



third grade by dark cross- 
hatching, and the fourth 
and worst by soUd black. 
States are shown in the 
complete chart in their com- 
parative rank. The State 
with the best schools is 
shown at the top of the 
chart and the State with 
the worst schools is shown 
at the bottom of the chart. 
On the chart as a whole, 
one can see at a glance just 
how the schools of any State 
rank with those in the 
other States, and wherein 
the greatest defects occur. 
The chart of Fig. 33 was 
in a thirty-page illustrated 
pamphlet sent broadcast 
over the United States by 
the RusseU Sage Founda- 
tion to members of various 
legislatures, school boards, 
etc. This pamphlet has 
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Fig. 34. Organizatioii of the United States 
Adjutant General's Office Compared with 
Organization Proposed by President Taft's 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency 

Tias method of connecting blocks with lines to show the dis- 
position of departments can be used in ttiany types of 
chart presentation 



resulted in the appropriation oi some millions of dollars for the 
improvement of pubUc schools. The arrangement -of the pamphlet 
itself is worthy of note in that each left-hand page is a chart, while 
each right-hand page, facing the chart, is devoted to a brief explana- 
tion of the conclusions which can be made from a study of the chart. 
This arrangement of alternate pages of chart matter and printed matter 
is tremendously effective and is well worth copying. 

It is frequently necessary to contrast one grouping of components 
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with another grouping of components. In Fig. 34 we have a chart 
which may give a valuable suggestion to anyone who is considering 
the rearrangement of departments in any large organization. The 
present arrangement and the proposed arrangement are each clearly 
indicated, with connecting lines to show instantly the disposition of 
each of the old departments. 
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Fig. 35. Routing of a Letter Through the Adjutant 
General's Office Requesting the Discharge from the 
Army of an Enlisted Man in Recruiting Service, 
Contrasted with the Routing Proposed by President 
Taft's Commission on Economy and Efficiency 

By referring to the horizontal scale and to the vertical scale the steps 
can be studied either by departments or by operations 

In Fig. 35 is given a convenient method to show the routing of 
papers through a large office, together with the operations through 
which these papers must pass. Across the top of the chart is a scale 
of departments. The circles drawn immediately below the space for 
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any department on the upper scale show that the papers receive some 
action in that particular department. At the right is a scale showing 
the nature of the work done in each of the departments. The chart 
is drawn on the basis of the intersection of vertical lines downward 
from the names of departments and horizontal Unes through the 
names of the operations given at the right. Arrows joining the various 
circles then give the routing of the papers through the whole of the 
journey. The comparison of the existing routine with the proposed 
routine can be seen by considering the soUd lines and the dotted lines 
and by comparing the two distinct columns or lists at the right. Thirty- 
nine operations may be counted in the present arrangement against 
five operations in the proposed arrangement. Though the drafting 
and the detail arrangement of this chart could be improved, the gen- 
eral scheme is nevertheless worthy of attention. 
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THOUGH in making comparisons, the horizontal bar divided into 
blocks is superior to the circle divided into sectors, the circle 
and sector arrangement is not inaccurate when only the com- 
ponent parts of any imit are to be shown. In the case of Fig. 36, how- 
ever, the comparison is between two circles, the divisions into com- 
ponent sectors being only an incidental 
feature. In this diagram, copied direct from '•°*' 

the Statistical Atlas of the 1900 Census, it 
is practically impossible to tell how much 
larger the foreign-bom population was in 
1900 than it was in 1850, ^^^ 

for it is necessary to com- 
pare the two circles on an 
area basis. To the average 
person this is an almost 
impossible task, because it 
is not feasible to fit one 
circle inside of the other 
visually as two horizontal 
bars may be fitted. If the 
circle for 1900 were esti- 
mated as twice the diameter 
of the circle for 1850, it 
would mean that the for- 
eign-bom population in 
1900 was four times as great 
as that in 1850. If, how- 
ever, the ratio were some- 
thing less simple than this, 

interpretation of the chart would be difficult even by the processes 

of mental arithmetic. If the ratio between the diameters were, 

86 



^^^ British 

EHSSc 



^^ Slavs 
Ca U^ lt<rfian* 



Fig. 36. Foreiga-boni PopuUtion of the United 
States in 1850 Compared with that in iqoo, 
also the Proportion of the Different Nation- 
alities in the Two Years Con^ared 

Tlie method of presentatLon by means o( a drde with secton 
U nut inaccurate when only component part^ are to be 
shown. Here, however, we have two different circles com- 
pared oD the basis of total area. The reader cumot com- 
pare the areas visually so aa to get the correct ratio meaa- 
ure of the increase in total number at foreign-bom popula- 
tion. Horizontal bars are much preferable to circles when 
comparisons are to be made 
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for example, one and a half, the average reader would be completely 
nonplussed, as he would not trouble to go through the mental arith- 
metic of multiplying one and a half by one and a half. In general, the 
I9IO comparison of two circles 

of different size should 
^^,^ 1900 be strictly avoided. 

Many excellent works 

on statistics approve the 

comparison of circles of 

1 647 2,244 3 302 different size, and state 

ngures in Mliltons of Dollars ^^^^ ^^^ circles should 

Fig. 37. Total Yearly Value for the United States always be drawn to rep- 

of Combined Imports and EiqKirts by Land and resent the facts on an 

■ . P^.,, , , , , , . , area basis rather than on 

In thu illiutnition the dats have been Tepreaented by circles ,, , , _,, 

dnwn m a diameter boaU. The rislit-luuid circle appeua a diameter baSlS. Ihe 
matt proroinent than the data would justify. Cirdes com- i Tmofoifot. ie n«f a\ 

pared oa a diameter baaia mislead the ("cader by cB-mfiog h*v n rUie, nOWCVCr, IS UOt ai" 

to ovei^ertimate the ratio,. Compare Fig. 38 ^^y^ followed and the 

reader has no way of telling whether the circles compared have been 
drawn on a diameter basis or on an area basis, unless the actual 
figures for the data are given so that the dimensions may be verified. 



In Fig. 37 the figures 
are given, and the circles 
have been drawn on a 
diameter basis. It will be 
noted that the figures for 
1910 are roughly twice 
thoseforl890. Thecircle, 
however, has roughly four 
■ times the area of thecircle 
for 1890 and, according- 
ly, seems to have much 
more thatt twice the im- 
portance. In Fig. 38, the 
same data have been 



1890 



t900 



1910 



tj547 Z.ZAA aSOZ 

figures in Millions of Dollars 
Fig. 38. Total Yearly Value for the United States 
of Combined Imports and Exports by Land 
and by Sea 

Here the data of Fig. 37 have been shown by meajis ol dtcles 
drawn OD an area basis, as recommended by nuuiy authoiitiea 
on statistical work. The right-hand circle, however, shows up 
less prominently than the figures would justify. CircJea com- 
pared OD an area basis mblead the reader by causing him to 
nndeNStuaate the ratios. Circles of different size should never 
ipared. Horizontal bars have all the advantages of 
of the disadvantages 



circles with 

shown on an area basis as most of the authorities on statistical 
work recommend'. If the figures were not given, the reader would be 
forced to fit the left-hand circle into the right-hand circle on an area 
basis, or else make a ratio between the diameters and then square the 
ratio. Either process is almost impossible to accomplish and there is 
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Fig. 39- 



Proportion of College Graduates in Different Professions in 1696-1700 and 

in 1896-1900 

Charts of this kind with men represented in different sizes are usually so drawn that the data are represented 
by the height of the man. Such charts are misleading because the area of the pictured man increases more 
rapidly than his height. Considering the years 1696-1700, the pictured minister has about two and one- 
half times the height of the man representing public service. The minister looks over-important because 
he has an area of more than six times that of the man drawn to represent public service. This kind of 
graphic work has little real value 

no necessity of inflicting such cruelty on a reader. Though the circles 
in Fig. 37, drawn on a diameter basis, exaggerate the ratios, the circles 
in Fig. 38, plotted on an area basis, make the reader underestimate 
the ratio. Comparison between circles of different size should be 
absolutely avoided. It is inexcusable when we have available simple 
methods of charting so good and so convenient from every point of 
view as the horizontal bar. 

In Fig. 37 and in Fig. 38, it would have been better if the year 
had been given under each circle, with the figures for quantity placed 
above the circles, so as to follow the standard arrangement of having 
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dates placed always at the base of 
the chart. 

Another difficulty in the com- 
parison of areas is shown in Fig. 
39. No figures have been given 
and the helpless reader must com- 
pare by means of the pictures 
alone. By measurement, it will be 
seen that the minister in 1700 has 
over three times the height of the 
minister in 1900. Since the man 
in each case is shown in his natural 
proportions, the picture of the 
minister in 1700 has over nine 
times the area of the picture for 
1900. Whether the ratio should 
be roughly three or roughly nine, 
we cannot tell. 

Another example of the same 
kind of difficulty appears in Fig. 40, 
but here the figures are given and 
we can check up the author to see 
whether he has drawn the 1911 man on the basis of height or on the 
basis of area. The 1911 man, on account of his far greater area, looks 
to be rather more than two and a quarter times as important as the 
man of 1899. Though this tj'pe of graphic work is quite common, it 
should be avoided, for its visual inaccuracy is serious enough to cause 
distrust of the whole graphic method. In considering Fig. 40, the point 



Fig. 40. Passengers Carried on the Rail- 
roads of the United States in 1S99 
and in 191 1 Compared 

Tbia iUustration iuta all the bad features mentiimed 
for Fig, 30. Here the Dumericsl data are givea 
and we can prove for ourselvea that the two 
pictuEed men are compared on tbe basis of 
height. Because of ibe disproportionate area, 
the right-hand picture gives the reader a false 
and exaggerated impression of growth. See 
Fig. 4] 
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Kg. 41. Number of Passengers Carried on the Railroads of tiie United states in tSog 
and in 1911 Compared 

Here is * chart drawn from the game data ai fig. 40. It was not a larger passenger, but more passengers, 
that the railroads carried. The ratio expressing increase in business can be clearly and accurately seen 
troia this method of portraying the facts 
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123.667,000X)00 Tons 



1911 



"m^ 




250.440.000.000 Tons 



World:* Work 



Fig. 42. Comparison of the Total Amoimt of Freight Service on the Railroads of 

the United States in i8gg and in 191 1 

It would have improved this illustration if the two locomotives had been shown one exactly above the other 
facing to the left. The additional cars representing the increase in 1011 would then be seen as thou^ 
added to the rear of the train 



to be brought out is not that the railroads carried a larger passenger 
in 1911, but that they carried more passengers. 

If it is necessary to have a popular method, we can at least be 
accurate by portraying the data in the form of Fig. 41, not as in Fig- 
40. Copy for an illustration of this sort is very simply made by taking 
proofs from a cut of one man and then pasting these proofs on a long 
strip of paper imtil a row of the correct length is obtained. The whole 
arrangement can then be photographed down to produce the effect 
shown in Fig. 41. To avoid fractional men at the end of a row, it is 
usually easy to express the ratio with a suflScient number of men in 
each row or bar to get numerical correctness. Note that in Fig. 41 
the whole arrangement is similar to that of Fig. 24 or Fig. 27 in Chapter 
II, the actual data being given at the left of the row or bar. It would 
have been better if the men in Fig. 41 had been faced to the left in* 
stead of to the right. The additional men in the row for 1911 would 
then appear to have joined the rear of the line rather than to have come 
in at the front of the line. 



1001 



DTT"' n Q 




1912 




Worlds Work 

Fig. 43. Comparison in Size of Trainload on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road in 1901 and in 1912 

Here one locomotive is above the other but both face in the wrong direction. Figures for the data are not 
given and the reader cannot tell whether the two lengths compared should include the locomotives or 
only the cars. Clearness could have been assured if the cars had been shown for comparison in solid 
black, with the locomotives included for pictorial effect, but only in outline 
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In Fig. 42 the idea is brought out that the raihoads are now han- 
dling more freight. The drawing, however, should be reversed so as to 
have the two locomotives one above the other facing to the left, with 
the additional cars at the right-hand end. It would also be better 
if the dates for the two years and the figures representing tons had 
been placed at the extreme left in the manner shown in Fig. 41. 

In Fig. 43, the two locomotives are placed neck and neck, but 
the whole chart reads backwards in that it* reads to the left instead 
of to the right. Turn the page over and hold it up to the light. Through 
the back of the paper, the arrangement of the cars appears from left 
to right as it should. 



I870 




1880 



MMUONS 
MIUI0N8 



I890 



I900 




ig. 44. Yearly Cotton Production and Export of the United States. The Figures 
with the Arrows Show the Number of Millions of Bales and also the Value in 
llillions of Dollars 

If horisonUl bars are used to represent years, the earliest year should be shown at the top as seen here 

• 

No data are^given in Fig. 43, and it is impossible to tell whether 
the comparison* between 1901 and 1912 should be based on the ratios 
of the whole length, including engines, or whether it should be based 
on the lengths for cars only. A ratio without the engines would be 
much larger than with engines. This chart is accordingly unreliable. 
The difficulty in regard to engines being included in the drawing 
could be entirely overcome if the freight cars were made in solid black, 
with the engines shown in outline only, so that the eye could judge 
the ratio between the solid black bars representing freight cars without 
including the outUne drawings of the engines. 

Often in charting information like that given in Fig. 44, vertical 
bars instead of horizontal bars are used. However, the figures given 
in Fig. 44 in conjunction with the bars make it desirable that the bars 
should here be horizontal in order that the figures may be read easily. 
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AVERAGE VALUE OF AMERICAN AUTO EXPORTS 
1912 



(990 



1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 



$1,100 



$1,380 



$1,700 



$1,880 



] 



THE RISE OF THE LOW-PRICED CAR 

SHOWING HOW THE AVERAGE VALUE OP EXPORTED 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES HAS DROPPED IN FIVB 
YEARS 

WorUTi Work 

Fig. 45. The Illustration and the Titles 
are Shown Above Exactly as Origi- 
nally Printed 

The reader is mbled if he does not notice that the 
earliest year has been shown at the bottom 
instead of at the top. The wording of the two 
titles, when taken in conjunction with the chart, 
really adds to the general confusion 



The arrangement of dimension 
marks with an arrow-head at each 
end is a convenient scheme worthy 
of wide use. Note that the per- 
centage figures in the illustration 
clearly refer to the value of the 
cotton rather than to the number 
of bales. The figures representing 
time, in this case years, read down- 
ward as they should do in every 
case in which horizontal birs are 
used to represent facts at different 
periods of time. If the horizontal 
bars are arranged with the earhest 
date at the top, any reader who 
wishes to do so may read the chart 
as a curve from the left-hand edge 
of the page and the dates will then appear in correct order from left 
to right. 

In Fig. 45 the latest date has been placed at the top of the chart. 
This causes an impression absolutely the reverse of what it was in- 
tended to bring out 
by the drawing. Any 
one glancing at this 
chart is likely to 
suppose that the 
earlier year is indi- 
cated at the top and 
probably would not 
notice that the 
draftsman in this 
case, for some unjus- 
tifiable reason, has 
reversed the correct 
arrangement. 

In Fig. 46 also, 

the latest year has been placed at the top of the column instead of at 
the bottom of the column. Though some precedent could probably 
be found for such an arrangement, the arrangement nevertheless seems 
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Courtesy of "Data," Chicago 

Fig. 46. Average Railroad Revenues from Passengers and 
from Freight in the United States 

Here again the earliest year has l>een shown at the bottom instead of at 
the top. In tabulations of this sort there is less danger of erroneous 
reading if the earliest year is shown at the top. Years are usually 
grouped in fives, including in one group years ending from one to 
five inclusive, and in the next group years ending from six to ten 
inclusive 
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VALUE, 


, AMERICAN EXPORTS 


1906 1 


14.409,136 


1911 


; 2 1,636,661 




19121 


$28,300,139 1 


VALUE, IMPORTS FROM ABROAD 


1906 1 


14.910,208 


1911 D 


$2,446,248 


1912 □ 


$2,000,000 



an unfortunate one which should 
not be copied. Note that in Fig. 46 
the figures have been arranged in 
groups of four with a blank space 
to assist the eye in reading across 
the page. In general, it is cus- 
tomary to have such figures not 
in groups of four but in groups of 
five, the groups including years 
ending in 1 to 5 inclusive and 6 to 
10 inclusive. 

A rapid reader seeing Fig. 47 is 
likely to get a much exaggerated 
idea, of the increase in the Amer- 
ican exports of automobiles. The 
arrangement of the three hori- 
zontal bars for the three years is 
such that the reader is justified in 
assuming that the years are con- 
secutive. He is not likely to 
notice that the upper bar repre- 
sents the year 1906 and that four 
years are omitted between 1906 and the consecutive years 1911 and 
1912. Since there is nothing to indicate that years have been left 

out after 1906, the reader seeing 
the figure 1912 is apt to assume 
that the two earher years are 1911 
and 1910. 

Fig. 48 is a redrawing of Fig. 
47 with a change in scale to indi- 
cate to the reader that the earUer 
year shown for comparison must 
not be read as one of three con- 
secutive years. Though the space 
left between the bars for 1906 and 
1911 would not be suflScient for 
the four omitted years, if the 
whole chart were drawn to scale, 
the space is nevertheless large 



A MARVEL OF EXPORT TRADE 

SHOWING THE AMAZING INCREASE IN OUR EXPORTS 
OF MOTOR CARS, AND THE STEADY DECREASE iH OUR 
IMPORTS, IN THE LAST SEVEN YEARS 

World's Wort 

Fig. 47. This niustratioii was Originally 
Printed with Fig. 45 on the Same 
Page of a Magazine, yet in Fig. 45 
the Earliest Year was Shown at the 
Bottom While Here the Earliest Year 
is Properly Shown at the Top 

There is, however, danger, in this illustration, that 
the reader may assume that the three bars rep- 
resent consecutive years without noticing the 
jump from 1906 to 1911. Compare Fig. 48 



Value, American Exports 
1906 ^4.409.136 wm 

1911 21.636,661 

1912 28.300.139 

Value, Imports from Abroad 

1906 * 4,910,208 




1911 
1912 



2,446^246 
2,000,000 



Fig. 48. The Contrast of American Ex- 
ports and Imports of Automobiles 

Hie data of Fig. 47 have here been redrawn. The 
values have been shown at the left of the bars, 
where they give the neatest and most convenient 
arrangement. Note that the bar for 1906 is 
somewhat separated from the bar for 1911, so 
as to indicate to the reader that the three bars 
do not represent consecutive years 
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enough to serve as a safeguard to the reader. A slight break could 
indicate in this manner a gap of any large number of years which it 
would not be feasible to denote by allowing space according to scale. 
In Fig. 48 the years and the figures for the chart are properly shown 
to the left much as they are shown in Fig. 24 and in Fig. 27. 



Fig. 49. The Size and the Value of the Com Crop of the United States in 1911 Com- 
pared with that of 1913 

Tbe object of tiie chart is to abow tlut, tliough there were more biuheli of com in 1912, the producer re- 
ceived less total money than in 1911. 

lie left~haad illustiatjoa ia iDcorrectly made aa it shows the eariier year to the right. In the centTBl 
iUiutratim this error has been corrected and the y«srs are named at the base instead of at the top. 
The ammgemeiit still fails, however, to bring out the message clearly. 

From the right-hand presentation it can be seen instantly that the number of bushels has increased while 
the total money received has actually decreased. The ri^t-hand presoitation is arranged in accord- 
ance with the working of the average person's mind and it gains in deameia accordingly 

The left-hand group in Fig. 49 was used as an illustration in a 
business magazine. The purpose of the chart was to show that in 
1912 the farmers of the country raised more bushels of com than in 
1911 but received less total money in return. Note that the earlier 
year is placed at the right instead of at the left, and that the dates 
are given at the top rather than at the bottom. The middle group 
of bars corrects the error, but the information is still not as clearly 
brought out as it should be. The best way to bring out this informa- 
tion is to show that the number of bushels has increased while the 
number of dollars has decreased, and this is. not clear from the middle 
drawing. In the right-hand presentation it is clearly seen that the 
bushels went up though the total value came down. The right-hand 
drawing follows the working of the average person's mind and it gains 
in clearness accordingly. 

As a general rule dates should always be arranged to read from 
left to right, and columns of figures should be arranged with the col- 
umti for the earlier date at the left. A common exception is made, 
however, in the case of financial reports when it is desired to show 
the most recent year next to the various type-headings relating to 
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earnings, expenses, etc., as in Fig. 50. In the case of financial reports 
it is always the latest year which is of chief interest, and for this reason 
the arrangement of Fig. 50 seems permissible in order that the figures 
and the account names may be side by side. The problem in Fig. 49 
is so entirely different from that in Fig. 50, that the method of Fig. 50 
cannot be held as a precedent to justify the reversed arrangement 
of dates shown at the left of Fig. 49. The fact that one needs an 
umbrella on a rainy day is not suflScient reason for carrying an um- 
brella at all times. 

• • • 

UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANT— ^Reports foe 
the year ended Jan. 81 : 

1918. 1912. 1911. 1919. 

Net eamincs $554^1 $1,017,835 $1,038,112 $1,055,400 

Depr. and ext. fd. 122.585 122.205 120.987 140.S25 

Balance 431.000 896.570 917,125 905.475 

Skff. fd. & bd. red. 134.925 114.095 no.745 107.005 

Balance 290.741 781.475 806.380 797.870 

Interest 253.748 202.480 197.135 204.011 

Balance for divs.. 42.993 578.995 009.245 503.259 

Preferred dividend 330.000 440.000 440.000 440.000 

Deficit 287,007 •108,995 n09,245 M53,259 

Prev. «urp 1.921.788 2.020.471 1,851.226 1.007.968 

Bond disc. & exp. 70.945 237.677 

Profit and loes 8ur.l.563.836 1.921.788 2.020.471 1,861.220 

# # • 

New York Times AnnaHtt 

Fig. 50. Brief Financial Statement Regarding the 
Union Bag and Paper Company 

In condensed statements of this sort there seems to be good 
reason for placing next to the headings at the left the column 
of figures for the latest fiscal year, since this information 
is of most vital interest to the reader. Columns for other 
years are then printed to the right for comparative pur- 
poses. The eaniest year is shown at the extreme right * 

Though this reversed arrangement of years seems permissible 
for the purpose of printed reports as here used, there is 
no justification for the use of the reversed arrangement in 
chart work. As a general rule material given by years 
should be shown with the earliest year at the left 

Fig. 51 is an iUustration photographed down from a large drawing 
used in a wall exhibit. It is a fair example showing what can be done 
to arouse interest by the judicious embelUshment of charts, especially 
of those for wall exhibits intended to reach a miscellaneous audience 
having an average of rather Umited education. Note the smoke- 
stacks in Fig. 51. The smoke-stack at the left is the same height as 
the bar for the year 1906-07, and the taller smoke-stack at the right 
the same height as the bar for 1912-13. As this drawing was made 
for a wall exhibit to show the co-operation of manufacturing companies 
with the college, the pictorial embellishment seems quite justifiable 
and useful to attract attention to this particular exhibit. A pictorial 
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effect also relieves monotony in a large exhibition which may have 
hundreds or even thousands of different charts and other wall exhibits. 
Fig. 52 was shown in conjunction with Fig. 51 with the idea of 
pointing out that the number of students in the University of Cin- 
cinnati had increased just as (according to Fig. 51) the number of 
firms co-operating in the engineering work of the University had 
increased in the same time. 
The bars in Fig. 51 and 
Fig. 52 are placed vertically, 
each bar representing a year. 
This vertical arrangement of 
bars permits reading the chart 
as if a curve had been made 
by drawing a line through the 
tops of all the bars. Curves 
are the common language of 
engineers and statisticians. 
In order that the bars may 
A«iri™Rm™i/art™. be read as curves, it is desir- 
able to have the bars placed 
in a vertical position, if they 
represent divisions of time, 
rather than entirely distinct 
subjects such as the separate 
cities compared as to the 
value of their output of manu- 
factured products, in the chart 
reproduced in Fig. 21. 
Lettering like that shown in Fig. 51 or Fig. 52 is conveniently 
made by using the gummed black-paper letters and figures which can 
be obtained in many good stationery stores. A thin pencil line as a 
guide at the bottom of the letters, and some judgment used in spacing, 
will assist greatly in getting a neat result from the gummed letters. 
Large bars like those shown in Fig. 51 and Fig. 52 can be made by 
cutting out strips of black paper and pasting them onto white card- 
board. Such work, however, must be very carefully done or the bars 
will curl on the edges and give an unpleasant effect. It is generally 
better to use India ink in making the bars if a good result is to be 
assured. The liquid drawing ink sold at most stationery stores is 



Fig, 51. The Increasing Number of BusineBS 
Firms Co-operating with the Engineermg 
College of the Umrersity of Cindnnati 

When the bars represent years or other divisions of time, 
a vertioal arraniiement of the ban is uaually more 
desirable than the horizontal arrangement seen in Fig. 
14. With the vertical arrangement a line may b« 
imagined joining the tops of the bars so aa to give a 

Note, in this illustration of a wall diart, the popular touch 
given by the pictures of manufacturing plants with 
smoke-stacks of the same height as the first and the 
last vertical bars 
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available in many different colors. Some grades of the drawing ink 
are water-proof after drying. On elaborate charts the water-proof 
quality should always be used to make certain that a few rain drops, 
or handling with moist hands, wilt not ruin the finished work. 

In the discussion of Fig. 51 and Fig. 52 it was mentioned that a 
line could be drawn through the tops of the vertical bars to give a 
curve. If the curve were actually drawn, the bars themselves would 
be omitted. In Fig. 53, instead of using bars, 
we have lines which may be considered as curves 
for each of the several items compared. In this 
case it would be impossible to use bars for each 
of the items shown because the bars would cover 
each other. The bars are entirely omitted and 
lines are simply drawn from the 100 per cent 
point in 1897 to the various points for different 
items in 1907. It is certain that the prices (that 
of pine lumberi for instance, shown by the upper 
curve) did not have the uniform rate of increase 
which the straight Une from 1897 to 1907 would 
indicate. We are considering here, however, the 
changes over the period as a whole, and we can 
for simplicity draw a straight line and neglect 
all the fluctuations of intervening years. The 
general scheme of Fig. 53 is convenient, as the 
neglect of detail brings the main information out 
clearly. Fig. 53 has, unfortunately, been drawn 
in a misleading maimer in that the reader is 
likely to interpret the curves as if zero were 
shown at the bottom of the chart. The general 
rule in charts of this kind is that zero should be 
shown as the bottom line, or, if not shown at the 
bottom, that the omission of zero should be 
clearly indicated. As Fig. 53 is shown on a per- 
centage basis, the 100 per cent line should be 
clearly indicated by drawing a broad line on the 
chart for the line opposite the figure 100 in the 
scale. It would have been better, perhaps, to have plotted the data 
so that zero would replace the figure 100. On a scale so made, pine 
lumber would go up 83 per cent, while railroad rates would be shown 



Fig. 52. The Increasing 
Number of Students in 
the Co-operative 
Course of the En- 
gineering College of 
tiie TTniveraty of Cin- 
cinnati 

Tbia illustratioQ wu origiiully 
used as a companion piece 
tothechartof Fig. 51. For 
a popular exhibit the use of 

vertical bars brings out in- 
fonnation quite clearly. 
Though curves (such as are 
shown in latec chapters) are 
superior to vertiml bars, it 
is unfortunately true that 
most people do not know 
how to read even the sim- 
plest curves mrrectly. 
Note the lettering at the upper 
portion of the chart. Letter- 
ing of this kind may be had 
by using separate gummed 
letters such as may be pur- 
chased ready for use 
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as decreasing 4 per cent. The scale would read upward from the 
zero line for increases, and downward from the zero line for decreases. 
By changing the scale and using a broad zero line, misinterpretation 
of the chart would be entirely prevented. 

Fig. 54 is somewhat similar to Fig. 53 in that intervening years 
are neglected, and that lines drawn from left to right of the chart 
indicate the total movement rather than short-time fluctuations. 
Fig. 54 would be better if the lines around the outside of the drawing 
had been omitted. In general, Unes of this kind around the outside 
of a chart are likely to be confusing. In this case, the double lines 
at the bottom of the chart draw too much attention to the bottom 

and may cause a wrong interpre- 
tation of the chart. As charts of 
this type are usually made so as 
to have the bottom at zero, the 
reader of Fig. 54 may get an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of the actual 
increase in the rates of wages. This 
chart of Fig. 54 should have been 
drawn with J^ inch more room at 
the bottom so that the scale would 
begin at zero rather than at $1.00. 
A glance at the chart as it is shown 
here might convey to any but a 
careful reader that the wages of 
trackmen had more than doubled, 
within the period of ten years 
covered by the records thus graph- 
ically presented, though the ac- 
tual wage increase was only from 
about $1.12 to $1.50. Though Fig. 
54 contains a good suggestion for 
presenting data in popular form, 
it is in itself misleading because it 
does not have its base line at zero. 
Fig. 55 is a commendable piece of work for popular presentation, 
as for instance in a magazine. Note the use of dimension marks in 
two independent horizontal rows so that the upper row indicates the 
material from which the ships are made while the lower row shows the 




Reproduced by Permistion from Droege'i "Freight Terminals and 
Trains", copyrialht, 191i, by the MoGraw-HiU Boot 
Company 

Fig* 53* Changes after Ten Years in Costs 
of Railroad Materials and in Freight 
Rates for a Large Railroad System 

A simple chart of this kind is often advantageous, 
as it neglects all temporary fluctuations and 
shows only the important changes over a period 
of time considered as a whole. The line for 100 
on the scale should have been made a broad line 
to indicate the basis of comparison. A wavy 
line should have been put at the bottom of the 
chart to show that the scale does not begin at zerp 
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method of propulsion. Dimension lines used in this way are an ex- 
tremely valuable adjunct to chart work and should be used much more 
commonly than they are at present. 

Tendencies for the future are 
frequently very accurately pre- 
dicted by drawing a smooth curve 
through known points and then 
continuing this curve for future 
years in the manner shown by the 
broad line in Fig. 55. The trend 
of this curve indicates that by 
1925, we are likely to have ships 
about 1,200 feet long. Though 
the method of prediction by ex- 
tending a curve into the future is 
very valuable, care must always be 
used to apply the method with 
judgment. If in Fig. 55 a curve 
had been drawn from the data up 
to the year 1860 and extended 
from that point to show the prob- 
able length of vessels in succeeding 
years, the curve would have indi- 
cated a likelihood of 1,200-foot 
ships by 1870. We can see in the 
light of history that such a predic- 
tion would have been most errone- 
ous. It would have assumed the 
continuance of side-wheel steamers 
and would have been based chiefly 
on the length of the Great East- 
em alone. The Great Eastern 
was too far in advance of the age and was in reality an engineering 
failure. Hence, we see the error which would result from basing a 
prediction curve on too hmited an amount of data. 

Periodic photographs of any kind of construction work are one 
of the most striking forms of graphic presentation. Many large 
contractors and machine manufacturers now make a practice of 
having photographs taken of each job at least once each week. The 




THE RISING WAGE SCALE 

•MOWIKC THAT THE PAY OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
HAt INCREASED FROM 30 TO 50 PER CENT. IN TWELVE 
YEARS. Wnt THAT THE GENERAL OFFICE CLERKS 
now RECEIVE LESS THAN THE TRAINMEN. 

World't Work 

Fig. 54. Wage-Scale Increase 

This iDustiation is so drawn that wa^es appear to 
have increased much more rapidly tnan is 
proved by the actual data given m the chart it- 
self. The chart should have been extended to 
show the zero line of the vertical sode so as to 
assist the reader in getting a correct interpre- 
taticm 
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photographs are carefully dated and filed for reference in case there 
should be any dispute later regarding the progress of the work and 
payment therefor. If a large card giving the date of the work is placed 
in front of the camera so that the date is photographed directly into 
the picture, the date is somewhat more easily proved than it would 
be otherwise. Putting the date card in front of the camera with the 
date upon the card gives a chance for any passer-by to check the hon- 
esty of the date on the picture, much as the "amount purchased" 
card at the front of a cash register checks the honesty of the clerk. 

Progress photographs like those described above are particularly 
effective for use in advertising. A series of three or four pictures 
placed one below another, with the dates carefully stated on each, 
give the best possible demonstration of the rapidity with which con- 
struction work has been completed by the advertiser. A broad use 
for these progress photographs is found in the preparation of reports, 
catalogues, magazine advertising, etc. Thus a manufacturing plant, 
for instance, can be pictured in a series of photographs taken some 
years apart showing buildings which have been added to provide for 
increase in the business. In the case of machinery, a series of photo- 
graphs taken in different years are of value to show the increase in 
the size of the machines built or the successive improvements made 
in the design. 

Moving-picture machines have opened up a whole field of possi- 
bilities in the rapid conveying of accurate information. Many com- 
panies are now using moving-picture films to show the technical 
operations involved in making up their manufactured product, or to 
show views in different parts of a factory. Moving-picture cameras 
have been used also in a very striking way by Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth 
as an adjunct to methods of time and motion study. By placing in 
the camera field with the worker a clock with a large dial and a sweep- 
ing second hand, an automatic and permanent record may be secured 
both of the worker's movements and the corresponding elapsed time. 
The statistics thus graphically recorded are immeasurably more 
accurate and more conclusive than any that could be secured in any- 
other way. Possibilities for the use of moving-picture machines in 
educational work in schools are only beginning to be grasped by a 
few of the world leaders in thought. When the moving-picture mar 
chine becomes a feature of every school room the results will be as- 
tounding. 
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PADDLE WHEELS "f 1 SCREW — f— 26QREW8 — >j^4 SCREWS TURBINES- 

WoTld't Work 

Fig. 55. The Growth in the Length of Ocean Liners 

This is an excellent piece of presentation for reaching an average non-technical class of readers. A smooth 
curve line has been drawn through the ends of the pictured ships so as to approximate most closely the 
general law which seems to govern progress-in ship building. The smooth curve has been extended into 
the future as a prediction of the length of the ships which will probably be built during the next ten years. 

Note the excellent use of dimension-line arrows at the base of the chart showing the materials used in ship 
building and the methods of driving ships at different periods in history 

Bars to represent different intervals of time as in Fig. 51 and 
Fig. 52 may be compared to the progress photographs mentioned 
above. Though the bars and progress photographs are valuable, 
they may be said to give information only in spots. A moving-picture 
machine shows pictures so rapidly that the pictures blend into a con- 
tinuous narrative in the eye and the brain of the observer. What the 
moving picture is to separate progress photographs, the curve is to 
detached bars representing time. In just so much as the moving 
picture is superior to separate pictures shown by lantern sUdes, in 
just that much is a curve superior to a series of horizontal or vertical 
bars for the same data. Unless a person knows thoroughly how to 
read and how to plot curves he cannot hope to understand the graphic 
presentation of facts. The use of curves will be covered in later chap- 
ters. 
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Chapter IV 
TIME CHARTS 

THE horizontal-bar method used in Chapter I to show the com- 
ponent parts of any unit may be modified so as to represent 
various conditions at different hours, days, and other sub- 
divisions of time. Fig. 57 illustrates a convenient scheme to assist 
the arrangement of vacations for concerns having many employees, in 
which it is necessary to plan the vacations so that there shall always 




Fig. 57. Chart for Asstgning Vacatioa Periods in a Lai^ Office 

Vacations have here been plumed so that not more than two men arc away at any one time 
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Fig. 5S. Chart niustratiiig Bonus Work in a Factory where Bonus Work was Intro- 
duced Too Rapidly at First 
"ITie curve at the botlorn shows the total number of workera earning a bonus each day. On November it 
all the workers earned a bonus 

be a good man available to take charge of responsible work. A chart 
of this kind can be made quickly if co-ordinate paper is used, tlie hori- 
zontal lines being drawn in with lead pencil. Vacations are shifted 
around until an arrangement is found that is satisfactory to the man- 
ager and also to the various employees. After a final schedule has 
been decided upon, the time given each employee can be made suffi- 
ciently conspicuous by going over the lead-pencil marks with crayon 
or ink. A chart of this nature posted on the bulletin board of an 
office would serve as a convenient means of giving information to 
the employees as to their respective vacation periods. 

Fig. 5G (page 52) illustrates a method regularly used by Mr. H. L. 
Gantt to indicate conditions in a manufacturing plant. This particular 
chart was drawn to show progress iliade in training the employees 
of a worsted mill under scientific management. Trained employees 
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may earn a bonus by completing a certain quantity of work each 
day. It will be seen at a glance that the chart becomes blacker at the 
right hand, thus showing that two-months training had greatly in- 
creased the output of the employees. If a chart hke this is made 
with different colored pencils, the facts can be grasped more quickly 
than when only one color is used. 

Fig. 58, at the right-hand end, shows that the workers were earning 
a bonus practically every day, and it also shows clearly that some- 
thing was wrong during the middle part of October. The workers 
failed to earn a bonus at that time for the reason that the bonus work 
was introduced so rapidly that they did not get adequate instruction. 
The manager of a plant would reahze such a situation at once if he 
had this kind of a chart before him. 

At the bottom of Fig. 58 a curve is plotted to give the number 
of operators who earned a bonus every day. The horizontal scale for 
this curve is exactly the same as for the bar chart above, except that 
in the curve a day is represented by a Une rather than by a space. 
In plotting curves, it is customary to represent time by lines rather 
than by spaces, and this curve is plotted in accordance with good 
practice. The scale at the left-hand edge of the lower part of the 
chart represents the number of workers who made the bonus. In 
order to plot the curve, one simply counts in the upper section of the 
chart the number of black blocks which are filled in for the particular 
day. Thus, for October 10, we see that there are seven black blocks. 
The point on the curve is then placed in the lower portion of the chart 
at the intersection of the horizontal line representing the number 
of workers earning a bonus and of the vertical line representing the 
day, October 10. The curve gives a convenient method of deter- 
mining the total number of operators who are earning a bonus. When 
it is desired to know only the number of employees earning bonus 
each day, the curve shows the matter more clearly than do the black 
blocks in the upper portion of the chart. The horizontal bars give 
the story for each worker, the curve gives the total for all the workers. 

A chart like that shown in Fig. 59 would ordinarily be made on 
a long sheet of co-ordinate paper so that the co-ordinate ruling could 
be used for the vertical lines, indicating time. Co-ordinate paper in 
several different rulings can be purchased in rolls so that the desired 
ruling can often be had in continuous lengths. Sometimes, however, 
the desired ruling can be obtained only in flat sheets of limited size 
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and it is then necessary to make a long sheet by pasting together 
several of the separate sheets. The original study from which Fig. 59 
was prepared was made upon a built-up sheet seventeen inches wide 
and eight feet long, so that a full month of lighter operation could be 
shown on the one chart. 

In a large working chart, such as is shown in Fig. 59, very little 
ruling is required except for the lines limiting the width of the hori- 
zontal bar representing each lighter. In the original chart, drawing 
inks of different colors were used to indicate the four different condi- 
tions — ^working north and working south, and idle north and idle 
south. Black was used to indicate towing. Solid red showed idle 
time in the north, and a red made up of red-ink strokes with white 
spaces showed idle time in the south. Thus all idle time may be 
indicated by red, the method of application determining whether the 
delay is at the north or at the south end of the trip. Working time 
may similarly be indicated by solid green and by green strokes with 
white spaces. 

It is desirable in all chart work to have certain conventions by 
which colors would be understood to have certain definite meanings. 
Thus, following railroad practice, red could generally be used in chart 
work to indicate dangerous or unfavorable conditions, and green to 
indicate commended features or favorable conditions. Where neither 
commendation nor adverse criticism is intended, colors such as blue, 
yellow, brown, etc., could be used. 

In Fig. 59, an ordinary atomizer filled with writing ink was used 
to fill in gray areas representing night hours. If a little care is used 
in regulating the spray, a good uniform and light shade of gray is 
obtained, on top of which colored crayons will show out clearly, as, 
for instance, in Fig. 59 where Lighter No. 7 is represented as working 
on the night of September 23. To prevent the ink spreading over 
the chart, a strip of cardboard should be laid carefully on each edge 
of the surface which it is desired to ink in by means of the spray. 

In making up charts like that shown in Fig. 59, the data are usu- 
ally recorded on the chart day by day as reports come in. This in- 
volves a large amount of handling of the chart, and the chart is likely 
to be much smeared by the time the last reports are entered. If col- 
ored crayons with the color embodied in paraffin are used, very brilliant 
colors can be obtained, yet rubbing with the hands will not smear 
the colored areas. Unless a non-smearing crayon is used, it is better 
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Fig. 60. Operations of Tliree Tug-boats in New York for Twenty-four Hours. The 
Boat Represented by the Lower Bar is in Service for a Twelve-Hour Shift Only 

A working chart of this kind would usiully be ouule on a long strip of co-ordinate paper. The illuatratioD 
wag drawn entirely by hand to show the possibilities ot band cross-ba Idling for bringing out information 

ordinarily shown in several colors 

to make up colored charts by using different colors of drawing ink. 
The ordinary crayons smear so badly that a chart made with them 
is sometimes unrecognizable before it is finished. 

Fig. 60 is a further elaboration of the method used in Fig. 59. 
The actual chart from which this illustration was made was drawn 
on co-ordinate paper ruled in tenths of an inch. Each of these tenth- 
of-.in-inch spaces was made to represent ten-minutes time, so that a 
much larger scale was obtained than in Fig. 60. As the tug-boat 
captains regularly kept log-books in which their work was recorded 
to a five-minute interval the chart was made to the same interval 
by splitting the ten-minute squares to represent five-minute interv'als. 
AVith a scale of this size it was feasible to use colored crayons, even 
though some of the divisions of time were very short. 

Fig. 60 was drawn by hand and shows the possibilities in preparing 
an illustration of this kind when only one color of printing ink is 
available. 

The chart from which Fig. 60 is taken was made to determine how 
much idle time there was in the operation of three tug-boats, and to 
ascertain whether the boats could be so run as to reduce the amount 
of idle time and give better service. The black in Fig. 60 shows the 
idle time vividly. By looking from bar to bar, it is possible to study 
all the work of the three tug-boats and to determine whether, if the 
work Were differently assigned, there would be less waiting between 
jobs. Frequently the tug-boats had to tow two or more lighters or 
two or more car-floats, simultaneously, as will be seen from the extra 
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bars placed below the main bar for each tug. The number of lighters 
and car-floats towed simultaneously is clearly shown in the chart, as 
well as the time at which each was picked up, and the time at which 
each was delivered by the tug. In the case of car-floats, a frequent 
break will be noticed at the end of the towing, one-half the width of 
the horizontal bar being marked with black. This convention was 
adopted to show that the idle time was occasioned by the necessity 
of waiting to obtain an unoccupied float bridge into which the car- 
float could be shifted. Though the tug-boat was standing idle it was 
not feasible for the dispatcher to take the tug away from the par- 
ticular car-float to which it was attached, for the tug would be neces- 
sary to place the car-float in the float bridge as soon as the float bridge 
became free. 

Charting of information frequently brings out points which would 
be entirely overlooked if charts were not made. The tug-boat chart 
from which Fig. 60 was taken at once calls attention to the time re- 
quired for the tugs to obtain water. As the service of tugs was valued 
at about $9.00 per hour, the time spent in taking water was a serious 
loss. As soon as the chart showed the extent of this loss, it was com- 
paratively simple to remedy the situation by providing different 
methods of getting boiler-feed water. 

A time chart like Fig. 60 can often be used advantageously in 
conjunction with other time charts covering the same period of time. 
Thus, in studying tug-boats, the information on a chart for lighter 
operation such as is shown in Fig. 59, and on charts for the operation 
of car-floats or of float bridges, may be valuable. All the various 
kinds of equipment with which the tug-boats may be employed could 
be considered in the study, if it is to be determined whether or not 
the most effective use is being made of the tug-boats. If all the charts 
used in the study are drawn to the same horizontal scale, the charts 
can be placed immediately above each other so that the operations 
of all related equipment for every hour of the day and night can be 
instantly seen during the whole of a test period, of, say, a week or a 
month. 

The charts thus far considered in this chapter have shown time 
in the horizontal direction only. In Fig. 61 we have time shown by 
days in the horizontal direction and by hours in the vertical direction. 
This type of chart is extremely valuable in determining whether or 
not schedules are maintained uniformly over any period of time. 
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By using diflferent colors of ink a chart of this kind can be made so 
as to show all related operations without the drawing becoming too 
complex to read. Fig. 61 has purposely been made simpler than the 
ordinary chart of this kind to overcome the handicap of being limited 
to only one color of ink in the reproduction. 

Charts in the form of Fig. 61 are valuable in that they show on 
one sheet all the operations occurring during a given period of time — 
in this case, twenty-four hours. Some conditions, such as the bUzzard 
of January 7, affect all the deliveries to the different railroads. Study 
of the chart brings out m contrast conditions which are beyond the 
control of man and conditions which are the result of carelessness 
or poor management, which usually crop up first in connection with 
one railroad, then in connection with anothw, without being so gen- 
eral as to affect all of the curves, as did the blizzard of January 7. 

Fig. 62 shows the possibility of simplification when so many dif- 
ferent horizontal curves must be shown that easy reading is impossible. 
The simpUfication is made m Fig. 62 by showing only one railroad 
on each sheet. All the figures for one railroad are shown in curves, 
placed one above the other. Ordinarily curves like those in Fig. 62 
will be nearly parallel, for the time interval required to complete 
each of the steps of work remains about the same day after day. What 
Fig. 62 brings out most of all is not so much the time interval between 
the different steps as the information as to whether each of the dif- 
ferent steps was started promptly on schedule. Any one operation 
started late must delay all the following operations. 

The paper on which Fig. 62 was drawn is in itself worthy of at- 
tention. This letter-sheet size of paper was carefully laid out so that 
a typewriter could be used for the lettering on the margins of the four 
sides of the sheet. The paper was purposely ruled in squares so that 
any of the common divisions of time might be shown. The possibiUties 
in this direction are: 

The days of the month may be used on the short edge of the paper 
as in Fig. 62. 

Fifty-two weeks for one year can be shown by using the long edge 
of the paper. 

Three years by months can be plotted by using the thirty-six 
squares on the short side of the paper. 

One year by months can be shown by using every third line along 
the short edge of the paper. 
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Fig. 6i . Operation of Freight Car-Floats at a Railroad and Steamship Freight Terminal 

Here we have time represented by days in the horizontal direction and by hours in the vertical direction. 

The object of the diart is to record whether car-floaty are loaded and dispatched at the same hour each 

day. 
Dotted lines show the time at which cars are pushed onto car-floats by locomotives. Solid lines show 

the time at which car^floats are towed away by tug-boats. Curves for any one car-float destination are 

in pairs bearing the same letter. 
1i the departure schedule is well maintained, all curve lines will be practically horizontal. Note that the 

blizzard of January 7 affected the locomotives less than the tug-boats 
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Fig. 63. Operation of Freight Car-Floats at a Railroad and Steamship Terminal 

In Fi^. 61 sereral different railroad connectioDS it«re shown an one large sheet. Here, in Fig. 62, but one 
railroad ia represented on one sheet, witli the idea ot mbwh as many sheets as there are railroad coiinec- 

Thia illustration is photographed down from a sheet dI SV^inch by ll-incfa co-otdinate paper specially 
designed for use with a typewriter. He rinc cut for this illustratioD was made directly trom the typo- 
written original 
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Percentages up to 100 per cent can be indicated by using fifty 
of the fifty-two squares on the long dimension of the paper. This 
ruling gives a co-ordinate paper which is extremely convenient for 
general work. Other charts drawn on this same ruling of paper may 
be seen in Figs. 134, 130, 103, 156. 

Fig. 63 was adapted from a chart shown in the United States 
Statistical Atlas for the Census of 1900. The Atlas illustration was 
printed in color, while Fig. 63 is in black ink. The scheme of this 
chart is o^e which could be used widely, for it is an extremely con- 
venient method of showing a frequently changing rank for a large 
number of units. The blocks for the various States are numbered 
according to the rank of each State at the first year shown at the left. 
The rise or fall in rank of each State at each census can be seen at once 
by following the lines joining the numbered blocks. The actual nu- 
merical rank at each census is seen by reading horizontally to the rank 
number at the right-hand margin or to the numbers in the left-hand 
column of blocks. 

Sales managers publishing a house organ may find the method 
of Fig. 63 of great advantage in showing the status of each branch 
selling-house or the rank of each salesman. If every member of the 
selling organization is given a confidential number, the rank of each 
can be shown in the house organ sent out each month. Branch houses 
can be encouraged to compete with each other if their relative rank 
month after month is indicated on the chart. In the case of salesmen, 
if the numbers are kept confidential no one salesman can tell from the 
chart anything about any other salesman. He could, however, see 
very clearly that his own position in the sales force was getting better 
or worse, according to whether his relative-rank line pointed upward 
or downward. This comparison of selling units on a rank basis is in 
many respects fairer than any curve based on the value of sales. Good 
business conditions or bad business conditions aflfecting all alike do 
not show up in charts like Fig. 63. What is shown is the real progress 
or lack of progress made by every man or branch selling house as 
compared with all the others. 

Printer's copy for a chart like Fig. 63 can very easily be made 
up if printed strips of the blocks shown in the chart are used. These, 
if desired, could be made from Fig. 63 itself. Simply photograph 
the chart, then take one vertical row of the blocks, as for the year 
1900, and have a line engraving made of Ihem, eliminating the figures 
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for numbers which appear in the middle of each block. Print from 
the zinc plate a number of strips of blocks. With shears and a paste- 
pot, another vertical row of blocks may be added at the right-hand 
edge of the chart copy each month to provide "copy" for the plate 
to print the succeeding month's illustration. The identification could 
be lettered by hand inside of the vertical row of blocks for the latest 
month. It then takes only a short time to draw lines joining blocks 
having corresponding numbers. The built-up "copy** is then ready 
for the engraver to make a zinc plate. Zinc plates cost so little that 
there is almost negligible expense required for the new line cut needed 
each month. 

In Fig. 64 the general scheme of Fig. 63 is expanded so that the 
chart shows not only the rank, but also the comparative size of the 
units under consideration. This illustration shows also some inter- 
esting combinations of shading by means of which blocks of distinctly 
different appearance are obtained. Fig. 64 was photographed directly 
from a United States Government report. Otherwise, the years 
would not be shown here reading from right to left instead of from 
left to right. Though the right-to-left arrangement is unfortunate, 
the general scheme of Fig. 64 is excellent, as it gives a large amount 
of information in a small space. The convenience due to this method 
of double comparisons, either horizontal or vertical, gives it a decided 
advantage in clearness. 

Train charts like that shown in Fig. 65 are very comimonly used 
by railroads, rapid-transit subways, etc. Fig. 65 would not look so 
complex if colored ink were available to show in contrast the express 
passenger trains, the work trains, etc. It is suggested that the reader 
observe the key at the top of Fig. 65 and then follow a few of the 
various trains from one end of the line to the other, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that this is a single-track railroad and that trains 
must pass at the turnouts which are available. To schedule a pas- 
senger train such as that leaving Tyrone at 12:25 p. m. is no simple 
proposition on such a crowded railroad as this. 

In rapid-transit work in large cities a time-distance chart in the 
general scheme of Fig. 65 is almost essential if methods of giving 
high-speed service to the people are to be studied. These time-distance 
charts can be made on so large a scale that two horizontal lines may 
be used to indicate the stations, with the lines spaced a distance apart 
to show to scale the actual length of each station platform. Time- 
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Fig. 63. Rank of States and Territories in Population at Different Census Tears 

from i860 to 1900 

Eadi State is represented by a block bearing an identifying number. The change in rank from census to 
census is indicated by the connecting lines. Actual rank at any census can be seen by referring horizon- 
tally to the figures at the right or to the figures at the left. 

A diart of this kind can be uied for showing relative rank of salesmen or comparative sales of different 
branch sales-houses 
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distance curves like those shown in Fig. 65 are then plotted, one for 
the rear end and another for the front end of each train. As the train 
remains constant in length throughout one whole journey it is obvious 
that the two curve lines must be a constant vertical distance apart 
throughout the length of the chart. At stations, subway trains must 
stop in such a way that the whole length of the train will be opposite 
the platform so that passengers may get in and out of every car. The 
trains follow each other very rapidly, and it is essential that suflScient 
room be left between two trains for safety. If two curves on a time- 
distance chart should touch each other, it would indicate a collision. 
The distance between different train curves on a chart gives informa- 
tion regarding the kind of signal and brake systems that must be used 
to give the desired degree of safety in operating the road. 



Chapter V 
CURVE PLOTTING 

INFORMATION may be charted in many different ways. Under 
present conditions, if six men were given a set of figures and asked 

to chart these figures, the six resulting charts would be widely 
divergent in method. Though variety in method of charting is some- 
times desirable in large reports where numerous illustrations must 
follow each other closely, or in wall exhibits where there must be a 
great number of charts in rapid sequence, it is better in general to use 
a variety of effects simply to attract attention, and to present the data 
themselves according to standard well-known methods. 

In Fig. 66 the attempt to give a spectacular scheme of presentation 
seems to have overshadowed everything else in the mind of the illus- 
trator. Though a striking architectural design has undoubtedly 
been obtained, the chart means nothing, for it is impossible of inter- 
pretation. No scale has been used in either the horizontal or the 
vertical direction, as can be seen by comparing the figures on the block 
for 1830 with the figures on the block for 1840. Even if some scale 
had been used in making up this chart, the general scheme is such 
that the reader would hopelessly flounder in trying to reach an accu- 
rate interpretation. 

Fig. 67 puts the data given in Fig. 66 in the form of horizontal 
bars. Note that the values which the bars represent are given inside 
of the bars, for reference purposes. In order to make the shape of 
each bar stand out distinctly, gray dots were used which permit the 
figures representing the values to be read through the shading. This 
is an interesting attempt, but it is not satisfactory as a general scheme. 
Though Fig. 67 gives the data much more clearly and far more accu- 
rately than Fig. 66, the method is not satisfactory because it is diffi- 
cult for the eye to follow the ends of the different bars in order to 
judge the increase made from decade to decade. The best method 
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Fig. 66. Commerce of the United States since 
1830. The Sum of Annual Exports and 
Imports. Values are given in Millions of 
Dollars 

Such a chart as this is worse than none. There is no scale 
in either direction. The block for 18S0 is drawn with a 
larger area than the block for 1840 which represents a 
larger quantity. Compare with Fig. 67 and Fig. 68 
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Fig. 67. Values of Annual Exports and Imports 
of the United States. Figures are Given 
in Millions of Dollars 

This chart is drawn to scale from the data given in Fig. 66^ 
to show the use of horizontal bars for work of this nature 



of the three is followed in Fig. 68, where the data from Fig. 67 are 
plotted in the form of a curve. The curve method brings out all 
the information in less spa<^ and in clearer form than does the block 

system in Fig. 66. 

An understanding of 
how to plot curves .and of 
how to read them should 
be part of the equipment of 
every business man, just 
as it is of every engineer, 
physician, biologist, and 
statistician. The general 
scheme of curve plotting 
is so simple that instruction 
in it should be given as part of the work in elementary arithmetic in all 
public schools. Children over ten years of age can do plotting and 
can understand simple curves like that of Fig. 68. Curves are usually 
plotted on co-ordinate paper already ruled in squares, so that the person 
doing the plotting need not take i ^ l 

the time necessary to rule the l**^?^? S § » S 5 I 8 
paper. For reports, for illustra- 
tions of magazine articles, or for 
advertising, it is ordinarily better 
to rule by hand a small area such 
as is shown in Fig. 68 so that the 
spacing of the ruling may suit ex- 
actly the data which it is desired 
to plot. 

In Fig. 68 we have data avail- 
able only by decades, from 1830 to 
1900 inclusive. Lines are drawn 
vertically for each decade. The 
scale need not run above 2,300, for 
the largest figure to plot is 2,244 
millions. A suitable scale is secured 
by using one line for each 200 millions. After the background ruling 
has been drawn, the figures at each census are laid off to scale, on 
the proper vertical lines to represent census years, and a dot is 
placed on each vertical line at that vertical distance which represents 
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Fig. 68. Value of Annual Exports and 
Imports of the United States. Fig- 
ures are Given in Millions of Dollars 

This curve is drawn from the same data as Figures 
66 and 67. The curve shows the changes 
from decade to decade more vividly than do 
the horizontal bars of Fig. 67 
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the data according to the scale chosen. Thus the figure 222 for the 
year 1840 would be indicated as a dot on the vertical line for 1840 
slightly above the place where the horizontal scale line for 200 crosses 
the chart. After the, dots for decade years have been placed on the 
vertical lines, the dots are joined with a heavy line and a curve 
appears. 

The curve of Fig. 68 shows the changes from decade to decade 
much better than the bars of Fig. 67. It can be seen at once from 
the curve that the greatest gain in any decade was between 1870 
and 1880 when the increase was three and a half divisions on the ver- 
tical scale. The bars in Fig. 67 have no horizontal scale to measure by 
and the comparison between census years is accordingly more diflSicult. 

When plotting any curve the vertical scale should, if possible, be 
chosen so that the zero of the scale will appear on the chart. Other- 
wise, the reader may assume the bottom of the chart to be zero and 
so be grossly misled. Zero should always be indicated by a broad 
line much wider than the ordinary co-ordinate lines used for the 
background of the chart. 

In Fig. 68, it will be noticed that figures are given at the top of 
the chart to represent the value for each point plotted on the curve. 
The use of figures at the top of the chart in this manner is very de- 
sirable. The figures are in plain sight, so that anyone desiring to 
know the value of any point on the curve can look above the point 
to get the actual figure wanted, without having to read from the scale 
at the left-hand edge and then estimate roughly the value for any 
point which happens to fall in a space between two horizontal lines 
of the scale. Reading from the figures at the top of the chart permits 
any desired figure to be obtained more rapidly and much more accu- 
rately. In addition to this, the figures are recorded in such manner 
that they may be quoted for use elsewhere by anyone who may wish 
to make use of the data in a speech or in a written article in which 
the chart itself cannot be used. 

It would be a desirable thing if in all curve charts the figures for 
the horizontal scale were placed at the bottom of the chart rather than 
at the top. Many illustrations in this book, taken from publications 
of excellent standing, show dates (such as years, months, etc.) at the 
top of the chart. If the horizontal scale were always placed at the 
bottom, the standard arrangement would be a convenience to the 
reader and would give the additional advantage that the top of the 
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chart would be free for a numerical statement such as is found at the 
top of Fig. 68. 

The scales of any curve chart should be so selected that the chart 
will not be exaggerated in either the horizontal or the vertical direc- 
tion. It is possible to cause a visual exaggeration of data by care- 
lessly or intentionally selecting a scale which imduly stretches the 
chart in either the horizontal or the vertical direction. Just as the 
English language can be used to exaggerate to the ear, so charts can 
exaggerate to the eye. 

A ciu^e permits of finer «- * 3 I 

interpretation than any 
other known method of 
presenting figures for anal- 
ysis. Fig. 69 gives some 
information which many 
persons might not fully 
grasp if only a colunm of 
figures were used to indicate 
the average yearly earnings 
of Princeton graduates. The 
fairly uniform slope of the 
curve for the first six years 
after graduation indicates 
that the men were receiving 
almost uniform raises in pay each year. It must be remembered that a 
straight-line curve simply indicates that the amounts of the increases 
year by year are uniform in numerical value. If a curve were started at 
the lower left-hand comer of the chart and drawn diagonally across each 
of the rectangles of the chart, it would be seen at once that there 
would be a straight line indicating an increase in salary of $500 per 
year. With such a straight line across the chart, the increase in salary 
for the first year would be $500. As compared with a zero beginning- 
wage there would be an increase of an infimte percentage at the end 
of the first year. The next year the increase would again be $500. 
Compared to the $500 salary, the increase would be 100 per cent. 
The third year the increase would be $500, and compared to a $1,000 
salary the increase would be only 50 per cent. A curve of uniform 
slope on any chart of rectangular co-ordinate lines indicates only that 
there has been a uniform increase or decrease in actual numbers, not 
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Fig. 69. Average Income of 155 Princeton Grad- 
uates of the Class of Z901 for Ten Years After 
Graduation 

Note the effect of the 1907 panic on incomes in 1008 
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a uniform rate of change on a percentage basis. A plotted line repre- 
senting a uniform rate of increase from year to year on a percentage 
basis may be seen in the curve given in Fig. 121. 

The imtrained reader of 
curves will probably not be 
able to tell instantly what 
made the flat portion of the 
curve in Fig. 69 during the 
year 1907 to 1908. One of 
the chief advantages of the 
curve method of presenting 
information is that a curve 
forces one to think. A 
httle thought here will at 
once bring out the fact that 
the flattening of the curve 
was caused by the 1907 
panic. Though the panic 
started in October of the 
year 1907, the year 1907 
was really one of the most 
prosperous years the coun- 
try has ever known. It 
would be more fitting if the 
panic were called the 1908 
panic, since the main effect 
of the panic came in 1908 
rather than in the year 
1907. It can be seen that 
the Princeton men had 
their incomes reduced dur- 
ing the year 1908 so that 
the average fell below that 
of 1907. By looking along 
the curve it will be noticed 
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Cotton Goods 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum 

Fig. 70. Cotton Goods Production, Import and 
Export for the United States. Values are 
Given in Millions of Dollars 

The order of years here reading from right to left gives the 
first impression that production is decreasing. Compare 
this illustration with Fig. 71 



that though there was a larger yearly increase in salary after 1909, 
salaries at the end of 1911 had not attained the point which it 
would seem they would naturally have reached if no panic had 
occurred at a time so shortly preceding this date. 
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In Fig. 70 vertical bars have been placed touching each other, 
with the earlier years at the right. The whole arrangement of the chart 
is extremely poor and also misleading. In Fig. 71 the data of Fig. 
70 have been replotted. The most striking thing about Fig. 71 is 
the falling off in the rate of increase of production in the decade 
between 1870 and 1880. The shape of the curve at once stajis a train 
of thought in regard to tariff legislation and other conditions which 
may affect the manufacture of cotton goods. 

It will be noticed in Fig. 71 that we have four curves, while only 
three sets of bars were given in Fig. 70. It is evident that if we add 
production and imports and then deduct exports, we will have a fair 
indication ot consumption if the amounts remaining in warehouses, 
etc. (which are probably a negligible percentage of the whole con- 
sumption) are excepted. Note that. the import and export curves follow 
each other in general form, ^ 
though the export curve '***^ 
fluctuates on a percentage 
basis much more rapidly 
than does the import curve. 
Remember that in the fluct- 
uations of two curves like 
these, the change from year 
to year must be judged 
from the zero base line 
rather than from the slope 
of the curves themselves. 
The drop in the export 
line from 1860 to 1870 was 
almost one-half, while the 
drop in the import line for 
the same period was much 
less than one-half, even 
though the import line 
does show the greater slope 
downward. 

In Fig. 72 we have an example of what not to do in charting. 
The main effect of the circles is to give one a headache without per- 
mitting any accurate comparison between the years. The eye does not 
easily see each circle as an area. The tendency is to see only rings 
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Fig. 71. Cotton Goods Production, Import and 
Export for tiie United States 

These curves are plotted from the data of Y\g, 70, and show 
the information in much clearer form 
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between the lines of the circles, 
rather than the whole area in- 
cluded inside of each circle line. 

Fig. 73 gives the data of Fig. 
72 in curve form. The heavy solid 
line curve shows the changes from 
decade to decade as they could 
never be interpreted from either 
the actual figures or the circles of 
Fig. 72. The tremendous increase 
in the world's commerce between 
1900 and 1910 is of very great 
interest, showmg the effect which 
better means of commimication 
have brought about as a result of 
the splendid increase in scientific 
and engineering knowledge. 

If one makes comparisons be- 
tween the circles of Fig. 72 on a 
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The Philadelphia CommereUa Mvsevm 

Fig. 72. Annual Commerce of the World, 
Imports and Exports Combined. 
Shown at Ten-year Periods, i8so- 
1910 

These circles, drawn on an area basis, are even more 
difficult to interpret than the circles of Fig. 38. 
The eye is likely to see the rings rather than the 
whole areas of the circles. Compare Fig. 73 
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Fig. 73. Annual Conunerce of the Worid» 
Imports and Exports Combined. 
Shown at Ten-year Periods, 1850- 
1910 

The solid line is plotted according to the figures 
given in Fig. 72. The dotted line shows the 
erroneous impression which would be obtained 
by the reader if he should interpret Fig. 72 by 
the diameters instead of by the areas of the 
circles 

diameter basis rather than on the 
area basis to which the circles were 
drawn, one gets an interpretation 
like that indicated by the dotted 
line in Fig. 73. By comparing the 
dotted line with the soUd curve 
the reader may see the extent of 
the error which arises if circles are 
compared on a diameter basis after 
being drawn on an area basis. 

Fig. 74 gives a good idea of the 
utility of the curve method for 
showing concisely a large quantity 
of data. If the figures for the price 
of cement had been expressed in 
dollars and shown in a long niuner- 
ical column, there would be very 
few readers who would take the 
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trouble to follow the table of figures and notice the fluctuations from 
year to year. The curve, however, gives all the variations in price 
at a glance and shows in most striking manner the great reduction 
which occurred in the price of cement as manufacturing facilities im- 
proved and increased. A curve of this kind greatly stimulates thought, 
for one immediately wishes to know the cause of each of the peaks 
and of each of the valleys in the curve. One gets a vista of recurring 
periods of financial boom and of financial depression, and a glimpse 
of such factors as new developments in methods of manufacturing 
cement and the constantly increasing demand for the product. 

If the reading of curves wer? understood by the average educated 
person, it would be possible to use, in almost any kind of magazine, 
advertising illustrations on the order of that shown in Fig. 75. Since, 
however, curves are not 
widely understood at 
present, this type of 5 
advertising must now | 
be limited chiefly to 5 
the technical joumab i 
read by engineers and « 
others who understand * 
curve interpretation. 

It is really a calamity fy™Dua.c»toi#i. 

that curves are not ^- 74- Prices of Cement, per Barrel, in Bulk, at the 
. , . , Mill, from 1880 to 1910 

more widely under- (.^y^^^^^ ^ printed fipirea or a series o( vertical bam could not por- 
stood. Advertising men f*y tl"* infomuiUon a« vividly m it b brought out by the curve 

, , ihown above 

are now frequently un- 
able to convince people of their argument simply because they have 
no language by means of which figures can be made interesting or 
even intelligible when expressed in an advertisement of limited size. . 
The author ventures to predict that it will be only a very few years 
until curves are so widely understood and used that they may be 
presented advantageously in any high-grade advertising pages. 

It would be almost impossible to give a clear idea of the flood 
indicated in Fig. 76 if only columns of figures were used. With the 
curve it can be seen clearly that the stream rose very rapidly and 
subsided rapidly, so that the stream was down almost to normal 
level within forty-eight hours after the beginning of the flood. This 
curve was probably plotted from flood-gauge readings taken once an 
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hour, or even more frequently. The curve, therefore, was plotted 
on much more numerous points than are indicated by the vertical 
Knes of the horizontal scale. Frequent observations of the gauge 
height and the numerous points plotted on the curve in Fig. 76 ex- 
plain those fluctuations in the hne of the curve which occur in the 
spaces between the vertical lines. Ordinarily a chart is suflSciently 
accurate if straight lines are drawn from point to point of the plotted 
data for a curve, without attempting to make a smooth, flowing line. 



Fig. 7S. Advertisiiig UlustratiOD used in a Technical Magazine, .with a Heavy-type 
Statement Proclaiiniiig that "3000 Central Stations in the United States need a 
Hij^ Grade Gasoline-Electric Generating Set" 

Hie bl&ck aieoa indicate the portion d tlie S4-Iu>ur powei^house load for whidi the gMoltoe engine would 

The curve looks smooth in this illustration simply because the gauge 
readings were taken so frequently that the nearness of the many 
points made the lines joining them appear curvilinear rather than 
angular. Such a smooth curve would not have resulted if gauge read- 
ings had been taken only every six hours and the chart made by con- 
necting with straight lines the points plotted for the data obtained at 
these longer intervals. 

Another flood curve is shown in Fig. 77. The speed with which 
the water ran off the territory drained can be judged by the shape 
of the 'curve. It is not, however, safe to compare the shapes of the 
curves in Fig. 76 and Fig. 77 without noticing that in Fig. 77 we have 
one day represented by a space approximately the same as the space 
used in Fig. 76 for only six hours. If the curve of Fig. 76 were plotted 
on the same horizontal scale as the curve of Fig. 77, the flood would 
appear to be much more severe and rapid than it appears from Fig. 7fi. 
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Fig. 76. Curve Showing Duration of a Floodi September 16, 19091 

in the Canadian River, New Mexico 

This curve was first plotted on a paper having co-ordinate lines dose together. For 
ease of reading, the intermediate lines were omitted from the magazine illustration 

In general, it is unwise to compare the shapes of two curves unless 
they are plotted to the same scales, both horizontal and vertical. 

The curve of Fig. 77 is misleading because the scale does not begin 
at zero. Only the peak of the flood is shown, with no zero line from 

which to judge the 
extent by which the 
flood exceeded the 
normal flow of the 
river. K the co-ordi- 
nate lines were drawn 
^ so as to show the zero 
^ line, the base of the 
chart would be about 
^ inch lower than it 
appears in Fig. 77, and 
the whole curve would 
make a different im- 
pression. The omission 
of the zero line in charts 
of this kind is partic- 
ularly irritating, yet it is a very common error made by persons 
drawing charts. 

Note that in Fig. 77 the curve can be read from two distinct scales, 
one scale on the left side of the chart, and a different scale on the 




27 28 29 SO Jt / 2 

March, 1913 Apnl 

EnginHting Record 

Fig. 77. Flood in the Hudson River at Mechanics- 

ville, N. Y.y March, 1913 

Note the different scales at the right and the left by which the 
curve may be interpreted. This chart is misleading because the 
scales do not begin at zero 
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right side of the chart. If only one scale is used, it should be placed 
at the left-hand side of the chart. In very large charts it is some- 
times desirable to repeat the scale at the right-hand side as well. 
Where two different units of measurement are used in the scales, 
the units should be carefully named so that there will be no danger 
of the reader's using the right-hand and the left-hand scales inter- 
changeably as though they represented the same unit. 

CITIES Charts like that shown in 

Fig. 78 are quite frequently 
used in public health reports. 
It is difficult to see how such 
an xmsatisfactory type of 
chart ever came into general 
use, unless it was because 
there are twelve months in a 
year and twelve hours on the 
face of a clock. If the death 
rates for the different months 
of the year were plotted in a 
curve, using rectangular co- 
ordinates, the data would be 
just as easy to read and to 
vnu€d suia 3ica.ut-i AOa. of 0^ 1900 cmxa Understand as when shown by 

Year in Cities of the United States ordinates) of Fig. 78. There 

Thb type rf chart Aooid be ivuiiAed to the s«»p he.p. ^ould be the additional ad- 

Chartfl on lectanguUr ruling are easier to draw and "■-'"■'-• >-"- "-"^ <»uu.viw«t*. «<j. 

eauer to undeistand Vantage that the rcctaugular 

method would be more widely understood than the circular method 
of Fig. 78. 

Though a chart in the form of Fig. 79 might be justified in the 
Sunday supplement of a newspaper where an untrained audience must 
be reached, it is much better to use a curve in the form of Fig. 80 
whenever a trained audience is assured. The most interesting thing 
about Fig. 79 is the slanting line which gives an unusual optical illusion 
if observed under artificial light, especially with a bare gas flame. 
The slanting line then appears blue, although it is printed black like 
the horizontal bars of the chart. 

The dotted line in Fig. 80 corresponds to the slanting line of Fig. 
79, and represents a progressive average of all the points on the curve 
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above. The dotted line, of course, coincides with the soKd Une at the 
first point where there is only one point to consider in the average. 
Figiures for the dotted line are obtained by averaging the figures for 
the first two years, then the first three years, then the first four years, 
etc., until the last point on the dotted line represents an average for 
all the points on the solid line. 

Fig. 80 is worthy of attention as a model of good practice which 
may be studied carefully by anyone just beginning to plot curves. 
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ntMvrffh and Lake BrU BaOroad 

Fig. 79* Yearly Average of Revenue Tons per Train Mile on the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad. The Slanting Line Shows a Progressive Average 

If Uiis illustration is observed with artificial light, an interesting optical illusion may be noticed in that the 

slanting line appears blue in color 
The use of horizontal bars here gives a chart less easy to interpret than the curve shown in fig. 80 for these 

same data 
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ig. 80. Yearly Average of Revenue Tons per Train Mile on the Pittsburg^ and Lake 
Erie Railroad. The Slanting line Shows a Progressive Average 

Here we have the data of Fig. 79 plotted in a curve which can be interpreted easily and accurately 
This chart may be considcfred a model of good practice in curve plotting. All of the work, including the 
lettering, has been done by hand, thus insuring better results than can usually be obtained from printing 

The following features of Fig. 80 are pointed out for the benefit of 
anyone who may have curves to plot: 

1. The zero line is a much broader line than the co-ordinate 
lines. . 

2. Heavy lines are not used at the right- and left-hand edges, 
since the chart does not start or end at the beginning or end of 
time. 

3. All lettering is so made that it can be read horizontally or 
from the right-hand edge of the sheet. 

4. Years are given with four figures for every tenth year 
ending in zero. Other years are indicated with two figures so that 
they may be more quickly read. 
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5. All letters and figures on this chart were made by hand, 
showing the perfection which may be attained by practice in 
lettering. 

6. The curve itself stands out clearly from the co-ordinate lines. 

7. Figures at various points along the curve indicate matters, 
which are worthy of special notice. Foot notes are not given 
here, however, as they are only of highly technical interest. 

8. Figures for the values of points on the main curve are given 
at the top of the chart immediately above each corresponding 
point on the curve. Values may be read correctly from the upper 
figures rather than guessed at by estimating them roughly on the 
left-hand scale. 

9. The statement "Revenue Tons per Train Mile'* at the upper 
left-hand comer is purposely printed diagonally so that it may 
serve as a heading for each of the two columns of figures, one at 
the left and the other at the top of the chart. The diagonal ar- 
rangement gives a neater effect than can be obtained otherwise. 

10. Though figures for the dotted curve could be shown at 
the top of the chart the dotted hne is of only minor interest here. 
It is accordingly best to avoid the two columns of figures at the 
top in order that the figures for the main curve may standout 
more prominently. 



Chapter VI 
CURVE PLOTTING CONTINUED 

THERE are so many different applications of curves and such 
varied yet convenient methods of plotting curves, that it seems 
worth while to take up some of these in detail, and point out 
certain advantages and disadvantages of different curve-plotting 
schemes. 

Practically all curves display relations existing between different 
sets of data which we may call "variables". One of the variables 
is used as a standard or measure by which to interpret the facts under 
consideration, and it may be called the "independent variable". The 
other variable, which is interpreted from the independent variable, is 
called the "dependent variable". For example, in a bacteriological 
examination of a pond at varying depths, distance below the surface 
would be the independent, and number of bacteria per cubic centimeter 
the dependent variable. In a seasonal gauging of a stream the dates of 
observation would be the independent and cubic feet per second of 
flow the dependent variable. Sometimes we consider more than two 
variables simultaneously, and we then have two or more independent 
variables from which to consider a dependent variable. 

It is diflBcult to make a general rule for determining in any case 
which is the independent variable and which is the dependent variable. 
The decision depends entirely on how any set of data is approached 
and on the habits of mind of the investigator. When time is one of 
the variables it is usually, but not always, the independent variable. 
If we consider values or quantities at different dates, as in Fig. 80, 
time is very obviously the independent variable. If, however, we are 
interested in the length of time required to do different operations, as 
in Fig. 85, Fig. 86, and Fig. 87, our data are expressed in length of 
time and time is the dependent variable. This example is an excep- 
tional case and it is named here only to show that, although time is 
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ordinarily the independent variable when it enters into curve plotting, 
nevertheless there may be occasions when time is the dependent 
variable, and charts should be plotted accordingly. It is important 
that the person drawing a chart should in each case distinguish be- 
tween the independent variable and the dependent variable, for this 
distinction affects the whole arrangement of the chart. 

It should be a strict rule for all kinds of curve plotting that the 
horizontal scale must be used, for the independent variable and the 
vertical scale for the dependent variable. When the curves are plotted 
by this rule the reader can instantly select a set of conditions from 
the horizontal scale and read the information from the vertical scale. 
If there were no rule relating to the arrangement of scales for the 
independent and dependent variables, the reader would never be 
able to tell whether he should approach a chart from the vertical 

scale and read the information from the hori- 
zontal scale, or the reverse. If charts are 
always plotted with the independent varia- 
ble as the horizontal scale, there need be no 
question in the reader*s mind as to how he 
should interpret the chart. The rule for scale 
arrangement is not always followed, and a 
few examples are shown here to indicate the 
diflSculty of interpretation which the reader 
may have just because a rather simple prin- 
ciple of curve plotting has been neglected. 

In Fig. 81 the depth of the water has 
been plotted downward from the top of the 
chart so that the reader may get the impres- 
sion of measurements taken at different dis- 
tances below the surface of the water. In 
making the tests which are represented in Fig. 81, different depths 
below the surfaces were selected and the bacteria determined from 
the water samples taken at these depths. The depth is here the in- 
dependent variable, and bacteria per cubic centimeter the dependent 
variable. The decision as to which is the independent variable and 
which is the dependent variable rests entirely on how the problem is 
approached. Numerous samples could have been taken at different 
depths, and then a curve plotted to determine the depth at which 
certain numbers of bacteria per cubic centimeter were found. In 
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such a case, bacteria per cubic centimeter would be the independent 
variable and depth would be the dependent variable. This sort of 
problem may be attacked from either one standi)oint or the other, 
and it is just a question of convenience as to which method is used 
and which variable is made the independent variable. Though the 
problem can be stated in such manner that either one variable or the 
other can be made the independent variable, after the statement 
has been made the chart should be consistently drawn so that the inde- 
pendent variable will be used as the horizontal scale and the dep>endent 
variable as the vertical scale. 

As Fig. 81 is shown it is necessary for the person interpreting the 
chart to select from the vertical scale some number of feet below 
the surface and then read the number of bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter by the horizontal distance to the right. It is only after some 
little puzzling that the reader will notice that the scales for the 
variables have been reversed and that the chart has been practically 
turned on its side. How this chart would appear if the horizontal 
scale were used for the independent variable may be judged by turning 
the book and looking at Fig. 81 from the left-hand side of the page. 
Though it is easy to see why the person making Fig. 81 happened to 
arrange the chart in the manner shown with the variables reversed, 
the gain due to showing depth below the surface in the vertical direc- 
tion does not make up for the possibility of misinterpretation which 
results because of the neglect to follow standard practice. 

In Fig. 82 we again have depth plotted downward from the top 
of the chart. As we wish to determine the velocity of the stream at 
different depths of water, depth is the independent variable and 
velocity is the dependent variable. The arrangement of Fig. 82 is 
not as objectionable as Fig. 81, for the upper half of the illustration 
shows quite clearly in pictorial form that the subject imder considera- 
tion is a stream having a channel shaped as shown, with widths and 
depths as indicated by the two scales. In the bottom portion of the 
diagram the scale of depths downward relates very definitely to the 
upper portion of the illustration so that the reader cannot easily go 
astray. Notice that the curves for the velocity of the water are each 
plotted on a separate vertical line which serves as zero line. The 
curves for velocity begin at various points depending upon the thick- 
ness of the ice, as will be seen from the upper portion of the chart. 
There is, of course, no velocity in that portion of the stream which 
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VCRTICM. VELOCITY CURVES 

Note Numbers at to^ of curves indicate measuring points 
Numt>era et Oottom of curves indicate mean velocity in the verttcei 




Horizontal divisions represent one foot per second velocity 
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Fig. 82. The Velocity of Water in Different Portions of a Stream Flowing under Ice 

The horizontal scale at the top of the illustration shows points where velocity measurements were made 
through holes in the ice. Velocities at different depths are indicated by the curves in the lower half of 
the chart, each curve being plotted to the right of a vertical zero line which corresponds with some hole 
in the ice. Lines are drawn in the upper portion of the chart showing different points in the stream 
where velocities are the same 

is frozen. The velocity curves end abruptly at the bottom of the 
stream. It will be seen by reading velocities horizontally from the 
diflFerent zero lines from which the curves are plotted that the velocities 
are considerably greater in the center of the stream than they are 
near the banks or the bottom. This is natural, as the friction of the 
earth bottom and sides, as well as the friction of the ice at the top, 
causes the water to be retarded and the velocity lessened. In the upper 
portion of the illustration lines are drawn through all those points 
in the stream cross-section which have the same velocities. The lines 
are similar to the well-known isothermal lines on a weather map show- 
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ing where the temperatures are the same. From these lines it can be 
seen instantly that the highest velocity is at the center of the stream, 
as far away as possible from retarding influences. Velocities gradually 
grow less as the sides, the bottom, or the ice at the top are approached. 
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Fig. 83. Rel&tive Value of Different Coals as Compared to Anthracite Coal 

Hie price of anthracite coal ia here the "iDdependeat. variable" since it is the standard or measure by whidi 
the other variable is judged. The price fA anthracite coal should have been made the horizontal scale 
of the chart. See Fig. 84 

Fig. 82 is an interesting piece of work and the method used in charting 
is justifiable, even though in this case, as in the preceding, the 
independent variable is plotted downward and the dependent variable 
is plotted horizontally. 
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^ Price of AnthrocitB Coal - Dollars 

Y\%. 84. Relative Value of Different Coals as Compared to Anthracite Coal 

\nth the arrangement shown here the curve lines for different coaU appear in their correct position. lUinois 
coal is at the bottom instead of at the top. The heavy line here drawn for anthracite proves at a glance 
which fuels are better and nbich poorer than anthracite 
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Fig. 83 is intended as a comparison between diflFerent kinds of 
coal from the standpoint of actual heating value. At the first glance 
at this chart the reader sees that the line for Ilhnois coal is above the 
other lines, and he is apt to draw the conclusion that Illinois coal is 
better than anthracite, coke, or Pocahontas coal. It is only after 
some puzzling over the chart that one notices that the whole chart 
has been drawn in reversed order. We are considering what the 
relative values of other coals may be if we know the value of anthracite 
coal. The whole scheme of reasoning begins with the "price of an- 
thracite coal." The "price of anthracite coal" is the independent 
variable and should be plotted horizontally, with the "relative value 
in dollars" plotted as the vertical scale. The reader may get a correct 
impression of the chart in Fig. 83 if he will turn over the page and 
read the chart by holding the page up to the light in such manner 
that the zeros of the two scales appear at the lower left-hand comer. 
When this is done, it will be seen that the relative value of Pocahontas 
coal exceeds each of the other fuels mentioned and that Illinois coal 
comes not at the top of the list, but at the bottom of the list in so far 
as fuel value is concerned. 

Fig. 84 has been drawn with the "price of anthracite coal" as the 
horizontal scale, where it belongs because it is the independent vari- 
able. The lines for diflFerent fuels now appear in their correct order, 
and the reader sees at a glance that Pocahontas coal has more fuel 
value than anthracite coal. Notice that a heavy line has been used 
for the curve line drawn for anthracite coal. As this line is the standard 
by which the values are compared, it seems best to give it prominence 
on the chart. The position of other curve lines above or below this 
line shows instantly whether the fuels are better or worse than anthra- 
cite in relative value. 

In Fig. 85 an eflFort has been made to show detail time-studies 
by the use of curves. There is an error here, however, in that the curve 
has been arranged in such manner that the independent variable is 
drawn vertically and the information desired as "time in seconds" 
must be read oflF from the horizontal scale. The reader wishes to 
know how many seconds are required for any one step or any series 
of steps in the whole work. The chart can be interpreted in the accus- 
tomed way if the page is turned over, and the diagram read by hold- 
ing the page in such manner that the zero on the scale of "time in 
seconds" appears at the lower left-hand comer of the chart when the 
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page is held up toward a light. The curve for operator No. 1 then 
appears below the curve for operator No. 2 and the chart shows cor- 
rectly the relative merits of the two operators. Fig. 86 is a re- 
drawing of the data 
shown in Fig. 85. 
Here the curves for 
the two operators 
appear in their cor- 
rect relative position, 
and it is seen at once 
that operator No. 1 
is the more rapid 
worker, since he uses 
less time. With the 
independent v a r i - 
able made the hori- 
zontal scale, a chart 
can be interpreted 
quickly. If the de- 
pendent variable is 
used as the horizon- 
tal scale the reader is 
likely to draw a con- 
clusion the reverse of 
that the chart was 
intended to show. 
Fig. 87 shows the data of Fig. 85 and Fig. 86 redrawn in the form 
of horizontal bars such as were seen in Chapter I and Chapter II. 
The relative times for the various operations are shown much more 
clearly by the horizontal bars than by the curves used in Fig. 85 and 
Fig. 86. The time in seconds required for each operation is given 
by detailed dimension lines above each section in the horizontal bar, 
and the comparative total time of the two different men can also be 
grasped instantly. The total time in seconds for the whole series 
of operations is shown by an over-all dimension line above each of 
the bars, and the reader, if he wishes, may make an accurate com- 
parison between operator No. 1 and operator No. 2 by using a numerical 
ratio. A chart of this kind can be very quickly made for ordinary 
office purposes if the horizontal bars are drawn on co-ordinate paper 




Fig. 85. Record of a Detailed Time-S.uuy of ''iv,o 
Operators Labeling Packages 

We are here studying the time for different operations. Tlie names ot 
the opcratiuna constitute the independeot variable irhile time is 
the dependent variable. The chart reverses the proper aiTBDgement 
uf scales and causes the curve for operator No. 1 to appear impropeHy 
above the curve for operator No. i. Compare Fig. 86 
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and the different areas made to 
stand out in contrast by the use of 
colored crayons. The actual differ- 
ences between the two operators 
would show more clearly, operation 
by operation, if lines were used join- 
ing the ends of the components in 
the two bars in a manner similar to 
that seen in Fig. 32. The data of 
Fig. 85 do not lend themselves well 
to presentation in curve form. In 
Fig. 85 and in Fig. 86 the shape 
of the curves means nothing, since 
there is no numerical scale relating 
to the names of operations. Fig. 
87 shows a much more satisfactory 
method for portraying the data. 

In Fig. 88 we have an applica- 
tion of curves to advertising in pop- 
ular magazines. The curves de- 
pict the circulation of a newspaper, 



Oper- 
ator 
NO. 2. 
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Fig. 86. Record of a Detailed Time- 
Study of Two Operators Labeling 
Pacluges 

Here the scales have been properly arranged aod 
the two curvea appear in their correct relative 
position on the chart. These data, however, 
are not well suited for curve presentation 
and they are more clearly brought out by the 
bar method u^d in Fig, 87 
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Fig. 87. Record of a Detailed Time-Study of Two Operators Labeling Packages 

By this method of presentation the reader may see clearly the relative 'ength of time for different operations 
as well as the comparison of total time taken by the two workers. Dimension marks and figures show 
conveniently the actual number of seconds required. The differ-fnt operations have here been given 
numbers instead of names. The scale to whirh the chart is drawn is named 
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Fig. 88. The Use of Curves in an Advertisement to Show the Growth in Circulation 
of a Newspaper 

It is unfortunate that this illustratEon -una not mode lo as to show the lero line <S the vertical scale. Id 
advertising work it usually pays to avoid anylhini; which mi^ht seem like exaggeration. Omitting 
the lero line makes the growth seem more rapid than it would i the lero line were included in a chart 
drawn to scale. Though the drafting on this chart might have l>een better, the application of curves to 
advertiuug deserves commendation 

with the object of convincing advertising managers that this par- 
ticular newspaper is a desirable one in which to place advertisements 
because of the rapidly and steadily increasing circulation. It is sur- 
prising that circulation managers of newspapers have not more often 
used charts to show circulation, instead of the wordy typed state- 
ments so frequently seen claiming great growths in circulation over 
a period of months or years. Though Fig. 88 shows a commendable 
progressiveness on the part of this particular newspaper in adapting 
curves to circulation statements, it seems necessary to point out the 
fact that the chart may cause distrust in the minds of some readers. 
There is a chance that the man who has advertising to place may feel 
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that the chart has been drawn in too optimistic a manner because it 
does not show zero at the bottom of the scale. It woQld have given 
a much more conservative impression if the excellent record of circu- 
lation growth had been plotted in curves having the zero line shown 
at the bottom of the chart, so that the relative growth could be accu- 
rately judged visually. 

In Fig. 89 a large amount of information has been condensed into 
a small amount of space, yet the chart is fairly dear and easy of in- 
terpretation. Several ingenious combinations have been included as, 
for instance, the arrows that show the prevailing direction of the 
wind each day. The chart gives unusually complete information in 
a most convenient form for any ventilating engineer or power-plant 
manager who wishes to keep careful track of his cost of coal in different 
months of the year as dependent upon weather conditions. 



Fig. 89. Record of the Weather in New York City for December, 1913 

Hie boivy line indicates temperature in d^reea Fahrenheit 



r; PC, partly cloudy; C, Cloudy; 
a, rain; an, mow 

Fig. 90 shows an example of double co-ordinate ruling on the 
same sheet of paper. The scheme of using double co-ordinates is 
not very well known even to engineers and it seems worthy of atten- 
tion here. The solid line plotted in the general form of a curve with 
a flat space for each month shows the total water consumption in 
millions of gallons per day. The total water consumption is read 
from the scale of the horizontal lines as for any curve plotted by 
rectangular co-ordinates. The slanting lines are drawn after the total 
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number of gallons used per day has been divided by the number of 
inhabitants in the district so as to obtain a figure for the average 
daily consumption of water per capita, ks the population figure used 
depends upon census records it may be necessary to get the rate of 
growth in the population from records as much as ten years apart. 
In Fig. 90 it can be observed that the slanting lines showing the rate 
of growth of the city are straight lines, indicating probably that the 
census figures were used in the drawing of these lines because yearly 
figures could not be obtained. If yearly figures were obtainable the 
slanting lines could be extended year by year until they reached 
completely across the chart. The rate of growth in population deter- 
mines the angle of the slanting lines, the more rapid the growth the 
greater the angle of the lines. 

The slanting lines are located on the page so that a curve can be 
read from either the horizontal lines or from the slanting lines. The 
method of locating the slanting hnes can be worked out by anyone 
who will experiment a little in making a chart of this tjT)e. ^Tien the 
population is known and the total consumption is known, it is only a 
matter of division to determine the consumption per capita. After the 
slanting lines are once placed upon the chart, the curve can be read 
either from the horizontal lines showing the total consimiption or 
from the slanting lines showing gallons per capita. 

Taking the peak for February, 1912, we see that the total con- 
sumption averages during the month 142,000,000 gallons per day. 
Reading this same month from the slanting Knes we observe that the 
average consumption per capita daily was 127 gallons. Notice, that 
while the total consumption in gallons was much larger in February, 
1912, than in January, 1909, as seen by considering the horizontal 
lines, the consumption per capita in February, 1912, read from the 
slanting lines, was somewhat less than in January, 1909. 

If we consider the growth in the population of the city of Boston, 
it is permissible that the total water consumption in 1912 should be 
greater than in 1908. In spite of the large growth of the city from 
1908 to 1912, there has been a general decrease in the total quantity 
of water consumed. The decrease in total consumption is chiefly 
due to the metering of water to individual users, ehminating a large 
part of the water waste which formerly occurred because of careless- 
ness on the part of consumers. The actual percentages of the services 
which were metered in each one of the years considered may be seen 
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Fig. 90. Chart Showing by Months the Average Total Daily Water Consumption in 
Boston, and by Montli^ the Average Daily per Capita Water Consunqition. Also 
the Yearly Average of Daily Consumption Stated in Total and per Capita 

In this illustration the curves may be read from either of two different sets of co-ordinate rulings. Using 
the horizontal ruled lines, we mav read from the curves the average total consumption per day. By 
reading from the slanting lines, the same curves may be interpreted as the average consumption per 
capita per day. The scheme of using two sets of co-ordinate rulings is a valuable one. The scale for 
"million gallons per day" should, however, have been shown only at the left, with the slanting line 
scale for 'gallons per capita** placed in the right-hand margin for the sake of clearness 

by referring to the figures near the upper portion of the chart. Note 
that m 1908, 21 per cent of the services were metered, while in 1911, 
45 per cent were metered. The proportion of the services metered m 
1912 was not known at the time the chart was made and hence is 
not recorded. . 

A little study of Fig. 90 will show that there is a very striking 
similarity in the shape of the waves for different calendar years. Water 
consimiption is high in the winter and again high in the suromer months, 
with the lowest point each year usually found in November. The 
exact amount of resemblance of these waves to each other could be 
determined in an interesting manner if a separate curve were plotted 
for each year so that all the curves would be shown one above the 
other in the manner seen in Fig. 103. 
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Just how much the total consumption in water has been decreased, 
even though there was an increasing population, may be seen by re- 
ferring to the dotted line on the chart. This dotted hne was plotted 
from points which represent the average for the whole of each year. 
Thus, the average in 1905 was about 122 miUion gallons per day and 
in 1911 about 113 million gallons per day. There is so great a fluc- 
tuation in the main curve from month to month that it would be difli- 
cult to judge accurately whether the average consumption is going 
up or down if some such curve as the dotted line were not used. An 
average curve line run through a curve in the manner shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 90 is of great assistance in drawing accurate con- 
clusions from curves which have much fluctuation. 

In Fig. 90, the dotted line, plotted through a point giving the 
average for each year, thoroughly eliminates all the fluctuations 
which would be so confusing to the reader if he had to study only" the 
monthly curve. The dotted line shows conclusively by its slant that 
the total consumption from 1905 to 1908 inclusive went up just about 
as rapidly as the growth of the population would lead one to expect. 
After 1908, however, there was a tremendous drop in total consump- 
tion, even though the population kept on increasing. In 1912, the 
average total consumption per day went up somewhat above 1911, 
but yet it did not increase much more rapidly than the slanting line 
of the per capita scale might indicate as permissible. Fig. 90 could 
have been improved somewhat if the dotted hne had been replaced 
by a broad black line which would bring the yearly-average curve 
vividly to the attention of the reader. The yearly-average curve 
really gives the most interesting conclusions which can be drawn 
from this chart and it is worthy of greater emphasis to the eye than 
is given to it in the chart. 

It would have been better if the scale for "miUions of gallons per 
day" had been placed only at the left-hand edge of thij chart in heavy 
lettering so the figures would stand out clearly. The scale for the 
slanting co-ordinate lines could then be placed at the end of each 
slanting Kne at the right-hand side of the chart. The scale for the 
slanting co-ordinate hnes is too difficult to find in Fig. 90. 

An interesting study could be made from Fig. 90 by plotting a 
curve which would show each year the percentage of services which 
were not metered, instead of using the figures at the top of the chart 
which show the percentage of services which are metered. A ciu^e 
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for the percentages of services not metered should show some similarity 
in shape to the dotted Une curve in Fig. 90, giving the yearly average 
of daily consumption. 

When any curve fluctuates greatly, the general trend of the curve 
can be most easily determined if the method of moving averages is 
used. If data are plotted by months, a moving average is frequently 
made to include twelve months. As a succeeding month is included 
in the moving average, that calendar month of the preceding year is 
dropped out of the average so that the average always includes twelve 
months. The moving-average curve is a much smoother curve than 
a curve made from the monthly figures, and is accordingly more easily 
interpreted. The degree of smoothness of any moving-average curve 
depends chiefly on the number of points included in the moving av- 
erage as compared with the number of points in one complete wave 
or cycle in the data curve, and the moving-average curve is most 
smooth if the moving average includes the same number of points 
as are usually found in one complete wave or cycle of the fluctuating 
curve. 

Many curves plotted by weekly or monthly observations show a 
complete wave or cycle each year because of the effect of the seasons. 
With such a curve it is best to use for the moving average the number 
of points included in one year of the fluctuating curve. When, how- 
ever, we study curves relating to financial conditions in any country, 
we find that there are complex cycles which involve several years. 
With such a complex curve considerable care must be used to deter- 
mine the average length of one wave or cycle, so that the moving- 
average curve may be made as smooth as possible and most nearly 
represent the data being studied. 

In Fig. 91 the data when plotted by years give such a complex 
curve that it is not easy to determine just how rapidly exports have in- 
creased. To show the effect of different numbers of points included 
in a moving average, curves were drawn with moving averages for 
three years, five years, and ten years. Since the distance between 
peaks on the curve making one cycle of fluctuation averages more 
nearly ten years than three years or five years, the ten-year curve 
more closely approximates a smooth curve line than either of the 
other two curves. As a matter of fact, the intervals between peaks 
change somewhat so that it is diflScult to select any one number of 
years as the correct number for use in making up the moving average. 
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The heavy smooth curve was drawn finally by using the points which 
represent the averages of the decades and then sketching in, free 
hand, a line which gives a smooth curve and removes the waves found 
in the ten-year moving-average curve. Notice that the heavy smooth 
curve is so drawn through the ten-year curve as to give approximately 
equal areas on either side of the smooth curve between that curve 
and the curve for the ten-year moving average. The curve for the 
ten-year moving average evidently does not give a fair interpretation 
of yearly data, because the ten-year average curve shows a peak in 
the year 1886 while the data as plotted by years show a valley for that 
year. The peak in the ten-year moving-average curve in 1886 was 
caused by the number of years included in the moving average not 
being a true representation of the length of one full cycle. The length 
of the cycle changes from time to time, so that no one selected cycle 
length is satisfactory for the whole curve. The heavy curve sketched 
in by hand is the fairest approximation to show the trend of the fluc- 
tuating curve as a whole. 

In Fig. 91 the points on any smoothed curve are plotted midway 
horizontally in the range of years included in each moving average. 
It is on this account that the smoothed curves, though all plotted 
from the same data, do not seem to end at the same year at the right- 
hand side of the chart. Though it is good practice to plot smoothed 
curves in this manner with each point midway in the horizontal range 
of the points included in any moving average, there are times when 
it is not desirable to have the point on the moving-average curve fall 
behind the latest point on the data curve. For operating records in 
industrial work, the moving-average curve is convenient to show an 
average for the preceding twelve months or for any other length of 
time immediately preceding. With such curves it is usually best to 
have the last point of the moving-average curve plotted on the same 
vertical co-ordinate line as the last point of the data curve. 

Index numbers are used very coromonly in the study of facts 
relating to the prices of commodities over a long period of time. When 
making comparisons by index numbers, conditions are selected which 
as nearly as possible represent the normal or typical conditions for the 
subject under consideration. The figures for other dates are then 
compared with the figures representing the normal conditions, by work- 
ing on a percentage basis so that the figures for the normal conditions 
are taken as unity or 100 per cent. Figures for the conditions to be 
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compared with the normal are expressed in percentages, making the 
increases above normal in figures above 100 per cent and decreases 
below normal in figures below 100 per cent. Unfortunately, the reader 
not familiar with index numbers may not realize that a chart relating 
to index numbers should be read from the 100 per cent line rather 
than from the base of the chart. It is very common to find a chart 
relating to index numbers so drawn that the chart does not extend 
to the zero of the 
vertical scale. Such 
a chart may give a 
false impression of 
much more violent 
fluctuation than 
would be interpreted 
from a chart plotted 
on the usual co-or- 
dinate field and 
showing the zero of 

the vertical scale. pj^ ^^ Fluctuation in the PriT'of Eggs in thT^dted 

Fig. 92 is taken States as Compared with the Average of the Monthly 

from the United Figures for the Preceding Four Years 

rt, , /~i .An untrHined nsider m&y not realize that thu chart must be read from 

DtateS Government the line rq>resentmg 100 per cent. Charts for mdei nunibera, where 

C^TOH TtcDfyrteT a ^^ fluctuation is compared with 100 per cent, should have the 100 

" _ _ '^ ' _ per ceot line made broad, and a. wavy Ibe ^ould be used at the 

macazilie Widelv dis- bottom of the chart milesa the zero of the scale ia shown. An alter- 

., , , native anangement is shown in Fig. 68 

tnbuted to farmers. 

It has been the hope of this magazine to give producers of agricultural 
products an opportunity to study the price records of previous years, so 
that they may, in so far as possible, sell at the time of the year when 
prices are the highest. It is much to be doubted whether the average 
reader of charts like that seen in Fig. 92 would realize that the 100 per 
cent line must'be used as a basis for interpreting the chart. The 100 per 
cent line has not been made any heavier than the other lines on tbe 
sheet. A man who had been at all accustomed to reading charts 
having zero at the base of the chart would be apt to read Fig. 92 as 
though the bottom line were the zero from which the curve had been 
drawn. On such a basis, he might think that the price of eggs in 
January, 1912, was more than eight times the price in July, 1911. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be entirely unwarranted by the 
actual figures. 
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Where charts for index numbers are made on the ibO'per'ceflt'" 
basis, it would seem best to have a broad Une for the 100 per cent 
line. If there is not room to extend the co-ordinate field down to the 
zero of the vertical scale, the co-ordinate field may be shown broken 
otf with a wavy line at the base indicating to the reader that the bot- 
' tom of the chart is not a zero line, and that the chart must be read on 
the 100 per cent basis. 

Fig. 93 was drawn from the data of Fig. 92 as a suggestion for a 

type of chart which might be used where an imtrained class of readers 

niust be reached. By plotting increases above the zero line and de- 

moHT creases below the 

zero line, a chart 
y ^^ is obtained which 

needs little space 
and which neveiv 
theless is on a large 
scale, giving a 
great amount of 
detail so as to per- 
mit accurate read- 
ing of all the vari- 
ous points on the 
curve. There is 
very small chance 
for any untrained 
fig. 93. Fluctuation in the Price of Eggs in the United reader to misin- 
States as CompiLred with ttie Average of the Monthly t^rpret a chart 
Figures for the Preceding Four Years j t. i. 

The Government Crop Reportrr is intended to be rf service to (annere. made by the gcn- 
Aqv charts included should be as clear a4 it ia possible to make them, ^-al metli/ul iieii^l 
The illustration above is submitted only as a suggestion *''^^ meXJIOU useu 

in Fig. 93. 
Fig. 94 is essentially a chart relating to index numbers. The 
vertical scale, ijistead of being shown with 100 per cent to represent 
unity, has zero placed opposite the line representing unity. The chart 
does not clearly point out that the curve drawn above the zero or 
unity line represents increases in revenues and not total revenues. 
A much greater fault with the chart, however, is found in the fact 
that the chart compares the operation of a railroad in different years 
by using the year 1908 as unity. 1908 was a panic year, with very 
serious business depression affecting railroads even more than some 
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■ of me industrial companies. All the years following 1908 are likely 
to show a greatly increased volume of business in practically any field 
of commerce or industry. Because 1908 was selected as unity in Fig. 
94, the reader would be justified in feeling that the increased amount 

of revenue in the years 
following 1908 might 
have come solely from 
the improvement in 
general business condi- 
tions, without any as- 
sistance whatever from 
g ability in managing the 

I railroad. If the better- 

I ment in the general 

prosperity of the coun- 
try were great enough, 
it might even be pos- 
sible to show in Fig. 94 
a large increase in oper- 
ating revenue due only 
Amuii Krvari of at wimuiie aiui ijiie Eru saunaa. i»tt to the 'general improvc- 
Fig. 94- Improvement in Economy of Operation of ment in business con- 
tiie Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, 1908 to 191a Hitinn unA ' 't f 

It will be noticed from the upper left-hand comer of the chart that ^ " ^ 

the year 1908 is taken as unity. 1908 was a yeAr of great business reduCcd eflBcicncy in 

depression. Aa business conditions naturally improved in the , . f v- 

years following 1008, there could be a legitimaU question in the the Operation OI thlS 

reader's mind whether the better showing of the railroad is due to ,• J* •J,,„i _„;i_„„J „ 

better management or to the increase Si the geneiul pi«perity mdlVldual railroad, COn- 

ofthecounuy sidcrcd per se. It is 

not intended here to cast any reflections upon the managing abihty 
on the railroad in question. The only object in mentioning the matter 
at all is to point out the fact that the use of the year 1908 as xmity 
puts the road unnecessarily under suspicion of attempting to mislead 
the public. 

In any chart where index nxunbers are used the greatest care 
should be taken to select as unity a set of conditions thoroughly typical 
and representative. It is frequently best to take as unity the average 
of a series of years immediately preceding the years for which a study 
is to be made. The series of years averaged to represent unity should, 
if possible, be so selected that they will include one full cycle or wave 
of fluctuation. If one complete cycle involves too many years, then 
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the years selected as unity should be taken in equal number on either 
side of a year which represents most nearly the normal condition. 

Fig. 95 is an illustration reduced in size from a large chart 10 by 14 
inches. The chart is of especial interest because it is one of a series 
of several hundred charts submitted to the board of arbitration in 
the concerted wage movement in the eastern territory by the Order 
of Railroad Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
1913. These charts cover practically all phases of railroad operation 
and give in condensed form a tremendous quantity of information. 

RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD: SMPLE AND WEIGHTED /WERAGES-UNITED STATES 

1890-1012 

/MQMt pwicc rem two-iw » lop.o 

5m iM 1900 iflflx iaa« X9ta 1904 not iMt X9ek itoa i4o t i»K^ a^ 




.1 AWCRMC or 7MC BCLATIVE PfflCC* OT «RCLAT|VC PSICC* WCIOhTCO ACC0R0IN6 TO IMC AVCiM«C CON«UMf>TI0K 

IS PfflNClPAL ARTICUS Of FOOO. Of THC VARIOU* MrTICLCG Of FOOO tn WOfMIMSMCN^ FAMIUCS. 



ftfir* >•• V ». ». 



Courtuy of P. J, Wanu^ WasMngum, D, C* 

Fig. 95. Relative Retail Prices of Fifteen Principal Articles of Food in the United 
States, 1890 to 1912, by Simple Averages and by Weighted Averages. Average 
Prices for the Years 1890 to 1899, Inclusive, Were Taken as 100 Per Cent 

The solid line shows ordinary averages of the prices for each year considered. In order to get the data ioit 
the dotted line, estimates were carefully made of the average consumption in workingmen's. families 
cX. each of the fifteen various articles of food. The food prices were then "weighted" in proportion to 
the quantities of each kind actually consimied and the averages shown by the dotted line were obtained. 
The prices of foods to the workmen did not increase as much as the simple averages shown by the solid 
line would indicate 

There is such a great quantity of data arranged in convenient form 
for reference, it seems likely that a person w^ishing to study railroad 
operation could obtain more insight into present-day railroad condi- 
tions by two-hours' study of this series of charts than he could pos- 
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sibly obtain by two months of reading the reports of transportation 
companies and the pages of railway journals, and of asking questions 
from railroad executives. 

A heavy line in Fig. 95 shows the relative average prices of fifteen 
articles of food used in workmen^s families. Since the fifteen articles 
of food are not consumed in equal quantities, or in equal value, it was 
necessary to take into account the actual quantity or value used of 
each kind of food. This was done by the method usually designated 
by the name "weighted averages". It is obviously of less importance 
to the workingman if the price of salt should increase 500 per cent 
than if the price of bread or meat should increase 50 per cent. When 
the fifteen articles of food are considered by simple averages, all foods 
are considered as though used in equal quantities and a very great 
increase in the value of some one food would seriously aflFect the simple 
average even though that food is consumed in only small quantity. 
By weighted averages the actual price of any food is multiplied by 
the budget percentage figure showing the percentage of that food 
used. The products resulting from the multiplication are added for 
each year, and the totals or averages are compared on a percentage 
basis to give a corrected comparison by weighted averages of food 
prices in different years. The weighted averages represent more 
accurately than simple averages the increases in food prices as they 
really affect the pocketbook of the workingman. It will be seen at 
the right of Fig. 95 that the heavy line for simple averages is consider- 
ably higher than the dotted line representing the weighted averages. 
This shows the amount of error which would have resulted in this 
particular study if only simple averages had been used for comparison 
instead of weighted averages. Weighted averages are of very great 
importance in most studies relating to the cost of living, and they 
could be used in other work much more widely than at present if their 
importance and utiKty were more generally understood. It is un- 
fortunate . that in Fig. 95 the term "relative prices'' is used in the 
lower portion of the chart as the key for the dotted line. The simple 
averages show relative prices also and the term "relative prices" 
means practically nothing. The dotted Kne could more properly be 
referred to by the term "weighted averages" as used in the title at 
the top of the chart. 

Fig. 96 is an example of a type of chart which can be of great 
assistance to the chief executive of any corporation having a business 
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seriously aflfected by the ups and downs in financial conditions af- 
fecting the country as a whole. In this chart, a study has been made 
of supply and demand in the hope of getting some basis for prediction 
in regard to periods of financial depression. The various factors 
which might affect prosperity in steel construction work are assembled 
here on one. chart so that the whole situation may be studied con- 
veniently and thoroughly. In a chart of this kind some estimates 
and approximations must be made because it is usually impossible 
to obtain accurate data to the extent desired. For work of this nature 
it will ordinarily be found that a little "horse-sense", used in making 
estimates for missing data, will permit the construction of a chart 
giving an astonishingly large number of suggestions useful in deter- 
mining the policy of a business, so that expansion and contraction 
may be in harmony with the basic financial conditions of the country. 



Chapter VII 
COMPARISON OF CURVES 

THERE are many men who from long experience have become 
so skillful that they can glance down a column of figures and 
obtain quickly a good idea as to the high points and the low 
points shown by the figures taken as a whole. When it comes to 
considering two or three columns of figures simultaneously to see 
whether there is a similarity in the fluctuations shown by the various 
sets of figures, the number of men who can intelligently grasp the 
facts presented are rather few. It is in just such problems as these^ 
where a number of different sets of data must be compared, that curves 
have tremendous advantage over presentation by columns of figures. 
A man must be almost a genius to grasp quickly the facts contained 
in several parallel columns of figures, yet anyone of average intelKgence 
can interpret correctly a chart which has been properly made for the 
presentation of curves. Though there are numerous convenient meth- 
ods which are useful in comparing curves, we can take up here only 
the few of those which are likely to be of most frequent use to the 
average reader. 

Fig. 97 brings out the facts of its subject matter with splendid 
clearness. There are relatively few men who could interpret quickly 
the data for this chart, if the data were shown to them only as two 
separate columns of figures. When a chart like that shown in Fig. 97 
is used, no mental effort is required to get at the gist of the matter, 
and the facts can be obtained much more rapidly than would ever 
be possible by observing columns of figures alone. 

A chart like that used in Fig. 97 can be prepared from tabulated 
figures by any ordinary draftsman in less than one hour of work. 
The cost of making a line cut is probably no more than the cost 
of setting the type if the data are to be shown by tabulated fig- 
ures. The space required for a chart like Fig. 97 is very little 
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more than would be required for the tabulated figures, and if there 
is any serious limitation on space, Fig. 97 could be much re- 
duced in size without detracting from its clearness, 
^rf Health-department 
ffooo reports are not usu- . 
«¥»» ally of interest to the 
■poo layman. Yet health- 
aooo department reports, 
7000 well presented, may 
eooo be of as much jmpular 
woo interest as a well- 
4POO wntten magazine ar- 
3POO tide. Fig. 98 is taken 
0300 from a commendable 
(poo report by the health 
Q department of the 
AM. HM. city of Boston. In 
Fig. 97. Number of Telephone MesMge°s Each^Hour *^^ report itself, dif- 
fer One Day in a BusineBS District in New ToiIl City f erent colors of ink 
as Compared with a Residence District ^^^ ^3^^ f^^ ^;^^ 

Solid line, the "Broad" eiohange — a typical busmeaa exdumge . . , 

Dottedline, the "BiveTBide" exch&nKe— a typical residence exchange VanOUS CUrVCS, With 

Note the great number of business calls after mail has been opened in .i (fit n)i 

the morning and after return from lunch. In the residence district "^^ eoect OI empna- 

there is much morning shopping by telephone Sizinff the COntrast. 

Though the colored inks assisted in catching the eye of the reader, 
the chart with curves designated by letters is usually sufficient for 
all practical purposes whenever the curves do not cross over each 
other in such manner as to be confusing. As mentioned elsewhere, 
a certain slope of a curve plotted on rectangular co-ordinate paper 
does not in itself indicate a greater or less amount of increase or de- 
crease than holds true for some other curve having a different slope. 
The slope of a curve plotted on paper with ordinary co-ordinate ruling 
depends largely on whether the data of the curve are in large figures, 
so as to bring the curve near the top of the chart, or in small figures, 
bringing the curve near the bottom of the chart. In Fig. 98 the fact 
that curve A slopes more than curve C is due to the fact that cui-ve A 
is placed higher on the vertical scale of the chart than curve C. A 
little study will show that the reduction in mortality portrayed by 
curve A is much less on a percentage basis than that depicted by 
turve C, yet curve A has the steeper slope. The slope of these two 
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curves can best be compared if a pencil line is drawn in such manner, 
that the peaks above the pencil line are approximately equal to the 
valleys below the pencil line for each curve. 

Fig. 99 contains some interesting information. Though the chart 
proves fairly well the close dependence of the price of cast-iron pipe 
upon the price of the pig iron from which it is made, the chart is never- 
theless misleading in that the first glance would indicate a much 
greater fluctuation in the price of pig iron than actually occurred. 



From Ita I»10 Aivmal atporl at On HtaM Depatauiu. CUt ef Bottim 

Fig. 98. Deaths in Boston of Children under Five Years of 

Age, under One 'Tear, and from Five of the Principal 

Infectious Diseases, Expressed as a Percentage of the 

Total Mortality 

Curve A. Deaths of children under five years o( age as a percentage at 

the total mortality 
Curve B. Deaths of children under one year as a percentage of the total 

mortality 
Curve C. Deatha from Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Typhoid Fever 

and Smallpox as a percentage of the total mortality 
Note that Curve A shows a much steeper slope than Curve C, yet Curve C 



The reader is apt to overlook the fact that the vertical scale of the . 
chart does not extend below $11 per ton. He is quite likely to 
think that the price of pig iron had all the rapid fluctuations which 
would be indicated by the changing vertical distances between the 
pig-iron curve and the bottom line of the chart itself. The amount 
of fluctuation would look much less if the chart extended to the zero 
line of the vertical scale. 
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IJ There is probably a fallacy 

l-c s S,* ii Fig- 100 because of the rise 
^ 5 s^ in the general standard of liv- 
f I -I ing between 1901 and 1906. It 
■g I ■&- is not fair to the 1901 Princeton 
!_ i - g men to expect that they would 
I g cj earn as much immediately after 
H 3 "^ -S graduation as men who gradu- 
S = "gJ ated in a period of time several 
M E ^ * years later. In addition to this 
^ ^ J ■ there is probably another serious 
^■a ^ t . fallacy which affects all three 
S ^ M 1 1 curves shown on the chart. The 
income figures from which the 
curves are plotted may not all 
be shown on the same basis. 
J S * t% Men working on a salary have 
5 s E ^S ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^^^ money they 
g 2 I ^-l" receive. Men in professions such 
a^^ «| ^^ '^^> medicine, etc., where 
|h o.-^ p.t! office rent and other expenses 
^o| jiJ are likely to be very heavy, 
S.SP.fl wK "*^y report, as earnings, the 
^ „ o ^1 total amount of money received 
jg'I's gS without making corrections for 
5j^i o,^ the expenses of conducting their 
,« S .4 £ 3 business. In other words, they 
jj .s-| g I may very possibly in this case re- 
•^ g o-| 8 port gross income instead of net 
ft '^ 1 1 ^ income. Such procedure might 
^ "-5 St: tend to make the curves for 
"I I'-s'^ average income considerably 
»A =■! ^f higher than they would other- 
's -2 s S"^ wise be. 

J i'-s^i^ Complex charts made up of 
■l^l"^ groups of bars as seen in Fig. 
||t"d 101 are much more common 
jllll than they should be. This type 
^ ^ of chart is very annoying to 
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read because it is difficult for the eye to follow, through the whole 
series, the bars representing any one set of facts which may be of 
special interest. The bar method is in itself a simple one, but 
when the bars are combined in the manner shown in Fig. 101 the 
presentation becomes really more complex than if the data were shown 
in the form of curves. 

Fig. 102 certainly brings out the information of Fig. 101 in much 
better form than any in which it is possible to show it by any com- 
bination of bars either vertical or horizontal. The person who is 
just beginning to chart data oau^- 
which he has used formerly 
in tabulated form is often «ooo 
surprised to find how many 
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inconsistencies exist in the 
data and how many different 
things there are which must 
be allowed for by some soo 
method of estimate. In Fig. 
102 the data for the United "" 
Kingdom are expressed in 
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net tons, and for the United Fjg. loo. Comparison of the Earnings for Five 
States in gross tons. Though . Years after Graduation of the Yale University 
«^^^ ^^^^^+;^« ^f +1^^ ^^,.*v.« Academic Department Class of ioo6, the 
some correction of the forms y^^ Sheffield Scientific School Class ^^906, 

of the curves as they appear and the Princeton University Class of 1901 

in this chart would of There is a fallacy in making this comparison. The standard of 

living undoubtedly went up between 1901 and 1906 

course have to be made to 

get a true comparison of the shipping of the two countries, for our 
purpose the thing of greatest interest is the general tendency of ship- 
ping in the two countries. This we can study fairly well from the 
general shape of the different curves, even though the curves cannot 
strictly be compared with each other in so far as total quantities are 
concerned. 

Fig. 103 shows a convenient method for determining what fluctua- 
tions in the diflFerent months of the year are typical for any subject 
being studied. Instead of plotting one continuous curve by months 
for a long series of years to a rather small horizontal scale, a large 
horizontal scale is used and a separate curve is drawn for each year. 
The curves for different years are placed one above the other, so that 
any fluctuations which appear in the same months year after year 
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will be apparent from the similarity in the shape of the curves for 
the different years. 

In order to use a fairly large vertical scale so as to make the fluc- 
tuations stand out clearly, it was necessary to avoid entirely the 
zero lines for the curves plotted in Fig. 103. The omission of the zero 
^^ Tonnage engoged in Foreign Trade lines may cause the fluctuations 
t 1 Tonnaqe engaged in Domestic Trade ^™n* month to month to appear 

. greater than their true size would 

Amounts in thousands of tons ■ x. ■ . • -i i 

V warrant. It is sometimes possible 

a GroisUnnoqe given fin- United state* tO plot a chart OU the general 

I NettonnagegiuenjbrUnitedKinqdom SchemC of Fig. 103 SO as to USe ZCrO 

lines, but many times it will be 
found that the zero lines cannot 
be used without adding confusion. 
Though it would be preferable to 
have the zero lines included, the 
gain due to the arrangement of 
the curves as shown here for 
comparative purposes is great 
enough to offset the disadvantage 
of not having the zero lines on the 
chart. 

The zinc plate for Fig. 103 was 

prepared directly from typewritten 

copy, with no handwork involved 

except to make heavier some of 

S g S M ^ w the green background Hnes and to 

phiMiipiM cmmtrciai uatm draw thc actual curves themselves. 

^* S^r^S^I^.' S°^ni«S Notice in Fig. 103 that the month 

Kingdom with that of the United at the left of the chart is December, 

?J^*?f-v^'c?7°Tf wl^'"*''^" and t^at the point plotted in each 

the United States and Net Tonnage , ta i i i » • 

for the United Kingdom case for December at the left is ex- 

The chart is arranged backwards in that it reads actly the Same aS the pOint plotted 

from right to left. At first sight one thinks • lU Tk u i. j. i.i_ 

e^eiything b growing smaller instead of larger. lOr tnc UecemDCr SUOWH at tllC 

S° SStl^"d1SiSr"L'^£:i.r'k ^ght of the preceding curve. By 
*""'e- "** repeating the last month of each 

curve in this manner, the interpretation of the curves is much sim- 
plified SO that the reader can see at once what has been the tendency 
of the curve from December to January each year. If the December 
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point were not represented at the left, it would be necessary for the 
reader to glance several times from the left-hand end of one curve 
to the right-hand end of the preceding curve to determine in his own 
mind just what changes had occurred from December to January 
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1850 I860 1870 1880 1890 1900 

Fig. 102. Comparison since 1850 of the Merchant Ton- 
nage of the United Kingdom with that of the United 
States 

Gross tonnage is given for the United States and net tonnage for the 
United Kingdom. Solid lines United States, dotted lines United 
Kingdom. The "total** figures are not strictly comparable because 
of the difference in registration method. The general tendencies 
of the curves are instructive, however. Note the reduction in the 
foreign trade of United States since the Civil War and the steadily 
increasing foreign trade of the United Kingdom 

at the end of each year. The repetition of the point for the last month 
in each year saves time to the reader and also insures against errors 
which might otherwise occur in the interpretation of the chart. 

In Fig. 104 three distinct subjects are compared on one chart 
and, at the same time, the data for each subject are shown for three 
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Fig. 103. Monthly Averages of Butterfat Contained in Milk on the Indianapolis 
Market, 1906 to 1913. The Curves Represent Averages from Several Hundred 
Samples each Month 

b order to find what fluirtuations are typical For various months of the year, it is convenient to chart the 
data as seen here with curves for different years one above the other. Definite peaks in April and in 
October or November are seen at once. This chart is drawn on the same universal co-ordinate paper 
shown also in Fig. 57, Fig. 130, Fig. 134 and Fig. 156 
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Comparative Monthly Earningi and Expentoi Per Mile cf Road 

Ftonl; H(]^li Dixon, in the Railtcav Age Gautte 

Fig. 104. Comparative Monthly Earnings and Expenses per Mile of Road of Steam 
Railroads in the United States Having Annual Operating Revenues of $i|000,ooo 
or More 

It is frequently convenient to superimpose curves for successive years, so that seasonal similarities and definite 
increases or decreases may be accurately studied. Compare this chart with Fig. 103 and also with Fig. 
204. It would be better if the heavy line border around the edge of this chart were omitted. The 
heavy line at the bottom does not coincide with the zero line and the reader may be misled by reading 
the (mart from the border line 



different years so that comparisons between these different years are 
easily made. This scheme of superimposing curves for different years 
is a very common one that frequently gives an arrangement more 
convenient than could otherwise be obtained. It will be noticed 
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Comparison of Electrical Output and Goal Consumption for Dec ldl2 
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Fig. 105. Comparison of Daily Electrical Output and Daily Coal Consumption of a 

Power Plant for the Same Month in Two Succeeding Years 

There is a relatively small quantity of iK)wer needed on Sundays. In order to make possible a comparison 
of the two curves for different years the horizontal scales for days were so placed that the Sundays would 
coincide. With curves thus arranged, the low points caused by Christmas do not fall on the same vertical 
line, since Christmas is fixed by the day of the month instead of by the day of the week 
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in this chart that the December points have not been repeated at the 
left and the reader is forced to glance between left and right in order 
to make certain in his \)wn mind just what changes occurred from 
December to January each year. It can be seen that the January 
figures for "Operating Revenues" are all considerably lower than 
the December figures, but even so the reader has no clear idea of 
the slope of the lines which would be most typical to portray the 
changes from De- 
cember to January 
in each year. This 
question of repeat- 
ing one pomt for 
curves of diflferent 
years superimposed 
is referred to also in 
Chapter XIII, Fig. 
204. 

Fig. 105, Fig. 106, 
and Fig. 107 are self- 
explanatory. They 
show some interest- 
ing applications of 
curves to special 
problems, and dem- 
onstrate the great 
convenience which 
might result if curves 
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Fig. io6. Average Temperature at Pittsburghi Pa., for 
Each Hour in the Day for Different Months in the 
Year. Plotted for Monthly Averages of Twenty- 
Years Observations (1891-1910) of the United 
States Weather Bureau 

It would be impossible, using only columns of figures, to put this infonna- 
tion in such convenient form for reference and comparison. The 
broad horizontal line at 10 decrees on the vertical scale of Uiis chart 
and of Fig. 107 is unfortunate smoe that line has no special significance 
for persons reading the chart 



could be more generally used for presenting every-day facts to non- 
technical readers. 

In Fig. 108 we see the application of curves to the kind of data 
of which it would be extremely diflScult to give a clear understanding 
if only columns of figures were available in the presentation. With 
these two curves we are not so much interested in the total height 
of the peak as in the general shape of the curve on either side of the 
peak, showing whether there are any laws of uniformity in the increase 
of the flood level and in the speed with which the flood subsided. The 
two curves in Fig. 108 are quite diflferent in their shape, although they 
were taken for the same period of time in districts not widely sepa- 
rated. The size and general character of diflferent water-sheds have 
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a great eflfect on the nature of the floods which may result from any 
definite rainfall. 

In Fig. 109 also we are particularly interested in comparing the 
shape of the curves for the distinctly diflferent materials under con- 
sideration. Here the curves represent reactions aflfected by the defi- 
nite laws of physics, and we can join the plotted points resulting from 
diflferent observations so as to get smooth curves. Work in engineer- 
ing, physics, and chemistry depends very largely on the interpre- 
tation of smooth curves like these, and world progress would be 
greatly retarded if the graphic method were not available to assist 
in preserving and interpreting the results of elaborate experiment and 

voluminous research. 
In selecting a 
scale for Fig. 110 the 
draftsman is torn be- 
tween a desire to 
show the San Fran- 
cisco fire peak at its 
correct height, and 
an opposing desire to 
show on a large scale 
the data for a whole 
series of years so 
that the fluctuations 
from month to 
month maybe clearly 
defined. It seemed 
best to cut oflf the 
top of the San Fran- 
cisco peak so as to 
show the monthly 
data on a scale large 
enough to assure 
clearness. To get the correct slope for the two sides of the San Fran- 
cisco peak, a piece of paper was laid down adjoining the chart and a point 
was located in the correct position for the top of the San Francisco 
peak. The sides of the peak were then drawn so that they would 
meet at that point if extended. Even though the figures for the San 
Francisco peak are given at the top of the chart where the peak is 




EdXDin D. Dreyfus, in Industrial Engineer uiq 

Fig. 107. Mean Temperatures for Each Month in the Year 
at Different Cities. Plotted from Records of the 
United States Signal Service and of Blodgett's 
Climatology of the United States 

Information for eight different cities is so given that comparisons are 
easily made. Note the different lines used here instead of colors. 
Since Pittsburgh was the city under prime consideration, the Pitts- 
burgh line was made heavy that it might be most clearly seen. This 
chart gives a great amount of data in smaller space than would be 
required to show the facts by any method othe" than the use of curves 
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broken off, most readers will not imagine correctly the great height 
to which that peak would extend if it were shown in full. The chart 
could have been greatly improved if the upper portion of the peak 
had been drawn in full size horizontally as though hinged near the 
upper margin of the drawing. Since the full height of the peak is 
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Fig. loS. Comparison of Flood Rise in Two Rivers in New York State Duiing the 
Floods of March, 1913 

In the preceding itliutTKtioDS <rf this chapter there has been sxxch similarity id the shape of the curves ccn- 
sidmd that they were superimposed for comparison. Here the curves are of different shape and tbey are 
shown in separate fields so that the contrast may be more striking. The chart at the left should have 
bad the zero line shown. It is dangerous to ba«e CMicluaioos on the comparison of two curves unleM 
the zero lines are shown in each case 



Fig. 109. CompaiisoQ of Different Kinds of Steel Containing 0.2 per cent Carbon, as 
shown hy Tensile Tests on Specimens 100 mm. long and 13.S mm. diameter. The 
Vertical Scale Represents Thousands of Pounds per Square Inch and also Per- 
centage of Contraction or Elongation 

The heavy line shows ultimate strength 

The dash line shows elastic limit 

Hie daah-dot line shows percentage contraction 

The light line shows percentage elongation 

In thb chart the thing of greatest interest is the contrast seen by comparing the shapes of the cutvm for 
different steeb. Thot^ it is best to have curves of such distinct shape plotted in separate fields, il 
is ordinarily moat convenient to have the fields themselves placed vertically instead of horizontall*' 
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almost three times the height of the portion shown on this illustration, 
it would be necessary to make two other hinges in the horizontal 
extension so that the peak could be bent downward and turned back- 
ward from right to left, giving something of a spiral effect. Though 
this bent peak may seem rather artificial, it is quite certain that the 
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1901 1902 t903 190 4 I905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
I — I New Building ^1 Rre Losses 

Note- values ore given in Millions of Dollars 

Aiapudfrim AtiiOtlm Utter W.BoMmtinMStuYtrlcTtKUt 

Vig. III. Yearly Value of New Building Construction and Yearly Value of Buildings 
Destroyed by Fire in the United States, igol to 1911, Inclusive 

ffitb tliM •mngement, the percentage value destroyed by fire can be seen more readily tli&n from the 
uraiuemeiit lued in Fig. 110. The fluetuatioD from month to month camiot, however, be seen here. 
It bout charts are used, they supplement eaeh other very well. Remember that fur these two charts 
the buildings destroyed are not necessarily the new buiMiogs whose value is given. The black aren 
represents only the value of buildings destroyed whether new or old. Note the Ben Day «lnulitig 
<Hi the upper otds of the ban and the figutes for the data f roia which the chart was made 
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tapering form of the horizontal extension of the peak would be under- 
stood by even the untrained reader, much more certainly than the 
chart as shown here with only the figures to indicate the full extent of the 
loss which occurred in the San Francisco fire. 

AVhile Fig. 110 
gives some general ' 

idea of the proper- i ' 
tion which American 
fire losses bear to S^i». 
the value of new 
building construe- ^i 
tion, the two fluctu- 
ating curves make it ^| 
difficult for the reader . « 
to make an estimate "^ ■ S 
of the percentage ^i » 
losses year by year. 
Fig. Ill supplements ?« T<m* vo„iv.«.nbu.m» p.m. 

Via no anit aiv ^*^ '" '"'*'^- ** ■''*'«' -«»«<" SaeUn V Ute»amL>1 nwtiwn 

xig. I IV, ana gives pig, ,„_ Record of Test of a Steam Turbine of 10,000 
for each year the Kw. Normal Rating at Plant of Ci^ Electric Com- 

total values for new ?«"?» San Francisco, Caltfomia 

b..:M:».. n^»r.i'-..»i-;»n "^^ different ™rv« shown in this chart supplcraent e»ch other so as 
Ulldmg construction to give all Ihe daU on one chart in compact form. The scale for 

and the total values ^} ^r!" S'"^" V ""f ''^' \°"^^ suffiejcnt to sho* the maximum 

and minimum value lor each curve. The lero lines have been 
of buildings de- omitted entirely. Though charts of IhU type with numerous eurvea 

J , „ .,j are sometimes desirable, they must be carefully made or the reader 

StrOJ'ed by tire. Here «il1 be misled by the fluctuations of some one curve appearing moie 

. 1 _ . * prominently than the data would justify 

the percentages of 

the fire loss are quite obvious when judged by the extent to 
which the black ink covers the shaded bar representing new build- 
ing construction. Figures are given in each case for the reader 
who may care to work out the actual percentage ratios. It must 
not be assumed from the titles of Fig. 110 and Fig. Ill that the 
buildings destroyed by fire are the same buildings whose value is re- 
corded in the charts as "new building construction." The rapid 
advance in the use of fireproof materials makes it likely that the fire 
losses were more largely from older buildings, built by methods which 
gave a structure less fireproof than the average for buildings put up 
in recent years 

Fig. 114 shows an error in curve plotting into which it is very 
easy for an inexperienced person to slip. One vertical scale is relatively 
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larger than the other, and on that account the curves have been 
made to coincide more closely than they would have done if both 
scales had the same zero line. In making comparisons of this kind 
care must be used to have the two scales start from the same zero 
line, or the person presenting the charts will be open to the unpleasant 
suspicion of attempting to "fake." 

If the reader cares to see how these two curves would contrast if 
properly plotted, the left-hand scale for "corn yield" can be changed 
so that the diflferent horizontal lines will be represented by the figures 
0, 7, 14, 21, 28, etc. The data for "com yield" can then be plotted 
to the new scale, and it will be found that the new curve does not 
coincide with the "rainfall" curve as closely as does the "com- 
yield" curve shown in Fig. 114. Though there is some similarity in 
the shape of curves correctly plotted from these data, the similarity 
is not nearly so exact as Fig. 114 would indicate. 



' Fig. 113. Records of Freight-Train Operation on a Large Eastern Railroad 

[ere. &s in Fig. 11%, the vera lines are not given a.ad the reader must watch the left-hand scales carefvlly 
to Btudy percentage Buctuation. Comparison between curves cannot be made accurately by judging 
from the slope or train the total fluctuation of the curves on the page. Percentage increases or decreases 
tor one curve compared with percentage increases ur decreases of other curves give the best basb for 



Curves well made ordinarily need no embellishment. Anything used for an eyecatcher should apply definite- 
ly to the subject matter of the curves. Here the subject is freight-train operation, but the picture shows 
the interior of a paaaengcr train 
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Fig. 115 gives a good example of a total curve made by adding the 
figures for diflferent curves. Instead of using addition to get a set 
of figures from which a total curve may be plotted, it is easier in most 
cases to get the location of the total curve by the graphic method. 
All that is necessary is to lay oflf, with draftsman's dividers, successively 
on each vertical line, the height above zero at which each of the dif- 
ferent curves intersects that vertical line*. The totaling curve is 
drawn through the points thus found. When there are not too many 
curves, this method answers admirably. It sometimes happens that 
actual observations for the data of diflferent curves are not simul- 
taneously taken and, for this reason, it may be impossible to add 
the actual niunerical data so as to plot a total curve. In such cases, 

the graphic method 
i?? of stepping oflf the 

height for the total 
curve is practically 
the only one avail- 
able. After each of 
the separate curves 
has been plotted 
from such data as 
may exist, it is a very 
simple matter by the 
graphic method to 
locate the total curve 
from the separate 
curves. A suflScient 
number of vertical 
lines are used to 
bring the points on 
the total curve close 
enough together to 
represent fairly the 
data of the separate 
curves which are 
totaled. 

In plotting curves relating to prices, it frequently happens that 
there is a necessity for showing in the chart both the upper and lower 
limits to which the prices may fluctuate in any given period of time. 
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Fig. 114. Chart to Show the Dependence of Com Yield 
upon the Quantity of Rainfdl during tiie Month of 
July. The Yield of Com is Given in Bushels per Acre 

This chart is misleading. The close similarity of the two curves has 
been obtained by plotting one curve on a larger scale than that used 
for the other curve. The rainfall curve has been plotted wiUi the 
bottom of the chart as zero. The corn-yield curve is, however, drawn 
with the scale starting at twelve. 
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Fig. 115. Tj^ical Curves Showing the Twenty-Four Hour Demand for Electricity 
during Ihe Summer Months in Various Types of Buildings in New York City 

Curve D shows the fluctuations in the load on a power house supplying all of the buildings represented by 
curves A, B, C, £ and F. By combining loads of difffsrent types, the power plant can be kept more con- 
tinuouslv busy than otherwise possible. After the other curves are all plotted, curve D can easily be 
located by stepping off with draftsmen's dividers on each vertical line the heists of aU the different 
curves at that particular line 

This is especially true where curves are plotted showing the fluctuations ' 
in the market prices of stocks or bonds. In such cases, it is desirable 
to plot two curves, one showing the minimum prices and the other 
showing the maximum prices. When the two curves he quite closely 
together, it frequently assists in the clearness of the chart if the co- 
ordinate lines are erased betweeij the two adjacent curves. The erasing 
of the co-ordinate hues makes the curves stand out much more dis- 
tinctly than they otherwise would. 

Charts on the general type of Fig. 116 are valuable to give a vivid 
comparison. A chart of this kind would be especially striking if used 
in advertising, or in a report where concentration upon only one gen- 
eral idea was needed, without a great amount of specific detail. Though 
Fig. 116 shows that telephone rates have had a constantly downward 
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trend as the number of telephones in use has increased, there is, 
after all, no real proof in the chart that the rates have decreased 
in proportion to the increase in the number of telephones in use. 
Fig. 116 stimulates interest and makes one wish to plot another 

chart in which the 

numberof telephones 

in use would be the 

U I horizontal scale and 

I I the average rate paid 

would be the vertical 

scale, somewhat on 

the general scheme 

c«^im^Dcu.cMc^ of Fig. 119. The 

Fig. ii6. Chicago Telephone Rates per Year Compared plotted points for 

mth the number of Telephones in Cse ta Chic^o dia^r^nt years on a 

II a the object in this cbaH to show that the ratea have been consistently " i ■ j 

reduced as the number of telephones has increased. ■ The curves chart of the kind 
shown earlier in this chapter have varied diiet'tly, usually going up , , , 

or down slraultaneously. Here we hin-c an inverae relation, with one SUggeStCQ WOUiQ 
curve coming down as Uie other goes up ^j^^^ ^^ ^^ arrange- 

ment of the points whether the prices had changed exactly in accord- 
ance with the number of telephones in use. 

Fig. 117 has been very carelessly drawn in that the two curves 
do not have their vertical scales start at the same zero line. The 
zeros for each of these scales are so close to the curves as drawn that 
it would have been a very simple matter to have made one zero line 
for both scales at the bottom line of the chart itself. The adverse 
criticisms of Fig. 114 may be applied to this chart also. 

Though the two curves in Fig. 117 seem to show some inverse 
relation, since one curve frequently goes up when the other curve comes 
down, the chart does not permit any measurement by which the degree 
of correlation can be determined. The student who wishes to experi- 
ment with this interesting set of data would do well to make an en- 
tirely new chart with the two curves plotted from one zero line. After 
this first chart has been made, a second chart can be drawn in which 
the "Price" curve would be plotted exactly as in the first chart. The 
curve for the number of barrels of "Exports" should, however, be plot- 
ted downward from the top of the chart, after a good position has been 
selected for the top of the chart so that the "Exports" curve plotted 
downward from the top would coincide as nearly as possible with the 
"Price" curve plotted upward from the bottom. The scales for the 
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curves in the second chart should be the same as those for the first 
chart, so that there may be no "faking" in any similarity which 
may show up in the shapes of the two curves. It frequently happens 
that the relations between two curves are such that the most striking 
presentation can be obtained by plotting one curve upside down so 
as to bring the two curves as closely into coincidence as possible, 
and the scheme should be kept in mind as it is frequently of assistance 
in making facts stand out vividly. 



FS£. 117. Exports of J^Ies from the United States as Compared with tbe Average 
Wholesale Price in the Umted States 

A little iiupectlon Aowa that the export curve uaually goes up when the price curve comes down. Though 
this fact indicates an inverse relation betweco the two cun'es under consideration it does Dot give 
gatisfactory proof that exports fluctuate relatively as much as price. 

This ch&rt is likely to mislead the reader because the two vertical scales do not have the same lero line. 
Curves compared in this manner without having a common zero line should always be distrusted 

Another interesting study can be made from Fig. 117 by drawing 
a chart with "Price" as the horizontal scale and quantity of "Exports" 
as the vertical scale. Dots for the different years placed on such a 
chart, after the general manner of Fig. 119, will appear so widely 
scattered over the whole field that the reader will find it almost hope- 
less to draw any general conclusion from the arrangement of tlie 
dots. Though the dots indicate by their position a general tendency 
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for exports to decrease as prices increase, there would seem to be 
so many complex factors entering into the relation that no very gen- 
eral law of dependence can be proved. 

It can be seen from Inspection that the relations existing between 
the two curves of Fig. 118 are much closer than exist between the 
two curves of Fig. 117. It is unfortunate that in Fig. 118, as well 
as in Fig. 117, the chart was carelessly prepared so that the two curves 
do not have the same zero line. 



COunov la FnumlMBtla rornw 

Fig. ii8. The Average Price of Apples in the United States as Compared with the 
Total Supply 

Here agsiii an inverse reUtioo is indicated, but the chart has carelessly been made with the two vertical 
scales starting from separate zero lines so as to cause distrust by the reader. The chart U printed show- 
ing a finely ruled co-ordinate background, though only every tenth line is desirable for the reader. The 
use of mure lines than necessary should be avoided aa it tends to cause confusion. See Fig. 119 aa 
another method of charting the same data 

In order to determine just how closely the price of apples depends 
upon the supply. Fig. 119 was prepared from the data of Fig. 118. 
Though the dots in Fig. 119 represent a rather long series of years, 
they nevertheless have a fairiy symmetrical arrangement and the 
general tendency might, be approximated by a smooth curve drawn 
as shown. It must be remembered that there are many conditions 
which may affect the position of these dots on the chart. For one thing. 
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the standard of living has very greatly changed in the period of time 
from 1895 to 1912. Prices in recent years might be expected to be 
considerably higher than in the earUer years, without any regard to 
the size of the apple crop. Besides this, numerous diseases have 
aflFected apple trees in recent years, requiring more care than formerly 
to produce good fruit. This would also have some tendency to raise 
prices in spite of the tremendous number of apple trees which have 

come into bearing in the 
later portion of the period 
of time under consideration. 
The general method of plot- 
ting shown in Fig. 119 is 
of great importance and it 
should be kept in mind 
whenever two curves are 
found having similarities 
such as are seen in Fig. 
118. Other examples of this 
method of plotting to study 
the correlation of two related 

%Xl ^^«;^C^^ XVt^ »"•>)-*» will be found in the 
Supply last portion of Chapter X. 

By this method, the positions of the dots on the chart show Fiff. 120 COUtaiuS mUch 

whether there is any close relation between supply and ^ . 

price. The dots faU in fairly regular order, proving better information for the Studcut 
than Fig. 118 that the price does largely depend upon the • v • , -rwr •» 

supply. A smooth curve has been drawn to represent OI niStOiy. We are liere lU- 

^^wS^b^Uie^dotf^St ^m to Mi^. ^ Note ^t tcrcstcd particularly in the 

the year is stated for each dot shown rCCOrd of the United StatCS. 

That curve line has accordingly been made much heavier than any 
of the others, so that it may be brought prominently to the eye of 
the reader. By visually projecting the curves for Russia and the 
United States beyond the Umits of the chart, it appears that we should 
equal Russia's population within the next few decades. It must be 
remembered in viewing this chart that the populations of the Asiatic 
countries (especially the populations of China and India) are not shown 
here. If all the countries of the world were considered, it would be 
seen at once that for many years to come there is no likelihood of the 
United States having the greatest population in the world. It is only 
because Asiatic countries have been omitted that we seem to be so 
nearly the head of the list. 
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Fig. 120. The Population of the United States Compared with the Population of 
the Principal Countries of Europe from 1800 to 1900, Inclusive 

Written words requiring one hour to read could not convey as much information as this chart gives. 
In considering the slope of the curve for the United States it must be remembered that the slope of a 
curve does not indicate the percentage rate of increase or decrease. The increasing slope of the United 
States curve does not in itself prove any increase in the percentage rate of growth. Compare Fig. 121 

130 
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The reader should keep constantly in mind when viewing Fig. 120 
that the slope of a curve line crossing a field ruled with ordinary rec- 
tangular co-ordinate Unes on an arithmetical scale tells nothing about 
the percentage rate of growth from period to period. The slope of 
the United States curve is very much steeper in the upper portion 
of Fig. 120 than in the lower portion, but the greater slope does not 
prove that we are growing more rapidly on a percentage basis than 
early in the century. The slope of a curve plotted on a natural scale 
of rectangular co-ordinates shows only the size of the increments added 
from period to period and it tells nothing whatever about percentage 
growth. 

Fig. 121 has been drawn to 
assist in proving the preceding 
statement regarding curve slope. 
Starting with one dollar, it was 
assumed that a uniform increase 
of 10 per cent of the accumu- 
lated amount would be made at 
the end of each year. This is the 
same as though the dollar were 
placed at 10 per cent compound 
interest. At the end of thirty-six 
years it can be seen that the one 
dollar has increased to nearly 

thirty-one dollars. Though the ^•'"A„^'i^f, ^^^"^ *^ ^"'^ 
•' , . 1 . • 1 of One Dollar at lo per cent Corn- 

accumulated fund IS shown by a pound Interest for Thirty-six Years 

smooth curve throughout the Here the rate of Increase is uniformly 10 per cent 

, , , . . - per ycor, but the slope of the curve is constantly 

period of thirty-SlX years, the curve changing. The general shape of this curve is 

is constantly changing its dope in ^7^ Z'^M li'S*^„'*'f.X''S 
spite of the fact that the rate of S^Tpt; Su'Sg ".U^rpS 
increase remains constant at 10 per ceniage rate o( growth. See Kg. m and Fig. 
cent per year. The curve in Fig. 

121 is very similar in shape to the curve for the United States in Fig. 
120. This similarity in shape shows conclusively how much the reader 
would be misled if he should assume that the increasing slope of the 
curve in Fig. 120 proved in itself an increase in the rate of growth. 
The actual percentage rate of the growth for Fig. 120 can best be stud- 
ied by making an entirely new chart for the purpose of observing 
percentage rates only. 
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* The ordinary form of graphic chart plotted on rectangular co- 
ordinate paper with the natural or arithmetical spacing of the lines 
has some serious limitations which may cause a chart to be misleading. 
The true function of such a chart is to portray comparative fluctua- 
tions. This desired result is secured clearly and satisfactorily when 
the factors or quantities compared are of nearly the same value or 
volume, but analysis will show that the result is not accomplished 
when the amounts compared differ greatly in value or volume. The 
extent or degree of the fluctuation as indicated on the ordinary chart 
depends in a measure on the proximity of the curves to the top or bot- 
tom of the chart. The chart registers the actual change in the value 
rather than the ratio or percentage of change. The wider the range 
of scale the greater the variation between the actual and the relative 
changes. 

This same criticism applies to charts which employ two or more 
scales for various records or curves. If the different scales are in 
proper proportion the result is the same as with one scale, but when 
two or more scales are used which are not proportional, an indication 
which is absolutely false may be given with respect to comparative 
fluctuation. Charts made on a percentage basis are used to some 
extent in graphic work, and these correct the deficiency in the ordinary 
chart by showing the changes in the percentages of increase or decrease. 
In correcting one deficiency, however, another is introduced. The 
percentage scale gives no clue to the magnitude of the quantities 
represented by a curve. The true proportions of I'elative changes are 
shown, but the actual values are not indicated. The use of the per- 
centage scale also requires considerable labor for computing the per- 
centages of change. 

As a substitute for the ordinary (or natural) scale and for the scale 
of percentages, as well as for compound scales, the logarithmic scale, 
or scale of ratios, practically meets all the requirements. The logarith- 
mic scale permits the exhibition of both actual and relative values 
and actual and relative fluctuations. While some knowledge of log- 
arithms will make plain certain features which otherwise are hard to 
understand, no special knowledge of higher mathematics is essential 
to the use of the logarithmic scale. The principles involved are the 
same as those embodied in the sUde rule, and any treatise on the slide 

* Portions of thu discussion on charts plotted by the logarithmic scale are adapted from an article by W. J. Cunningham, 
in the Raxlvoay Age Gcuettet June 25, 1909. 
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rule will make them suflSciently clear. A person who cai^ plot a chart 
to the ordinary scale should have no diflSculty in using the logarithmic 
scale. 

No matter what the location on the chart, if the logarithmic 
spacing is used on the vertical scale, for curves, the angle of the upward 
or downward incUnation is the same for all curves affected by the 
same percentage of change. Curves having an increase equaUng 
the distance from 100 to 200, 200 to 400, 300 to 600 (or the distance 
between any number on the scale and double that number) have an 
increase of 100 per cent and show the same sloi>e. It will be noticed, 
for instance, from any pai>er ruled logarithmically, or from Fig. 123, 
that the distance on the logarithmic scale from 10 to 20 is the same 
as from 200 to 400. 

In Fig. 122, we have curves plotted for comparative study in the 
manner most convenient when ordinary arithmetically ruled cross- 
section pai>er is used. Some of these curves represent large quantities, 
so that they are on the upi>er portion of the chart, while others rep- 
resent comparatively small quantities and fall near the bottom of the 
chart. 

Just because the curves in the upper portion of the chart represent 
numerically larger quantities, they have much more vertical movement 
up and down on the face of the chart than those curves in the lower 
portion of the chart which may have an even greater amount of i>er- 
centage fluctuation. This wide difference in the amount of vertical 
movement on a page is one unfortunate source of confusion to persons 
who are just beginning to study curve charting. 

Fig. 123 is plotted from the same data as Fig. 122, but it is on 
paper having logarithmic spacing for the vertical scale with the ordi- 
nary arithmetical sj>acing for the horizontal scale. With the logarith- 
mic spacing on the vertical scale the fluctuations in the different 
curves show in true proportion. Curve F appeared insignificant in 
Fig. 122 because it hapi>ened to fall near the bottom of the chart 
where percentage fluctuations are not prominently shown. In Fig. 
123, however, curve F shows up as having far the greatest i>ercentage 
changes of any curve on the whole chart. For persons who under- 
stand even slightly the principles involved in reading charts plotted 
on logarithmic paper. Fig. 123 shows up the facts in much more con- 
venient form than Fig. 122. To make comparison most convenient, 
the two figures are placed on facing pages, 134 and 135. 
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Fig. 122. Passengers and Employees Killed and Injured 
in Train Accidents for All Railroads in the United 
States. (From Quarterly Reports of the Interstate 
Commerce CommisBion) 

Curve A. Passenger mites (iCtUO oa scale equals 20 1)1111011 passenger 

Curve It. Ton miles (2000 on scale equals 80 billion ton miles) 

Curve C. Number of employcea injured 

Curve D. Number of passengers injured 

Cur\-e E. Number of employees killed 

Curve F. Number of passengers killed 

Compare this chart with Fig. 1«3, The data plotted here by the or- 
dinary natural acale of coKirdinates are replottcd in Fig. It3, using 
lugarilhmie co-ordinates. Note the peak ID 1904 in Curve D. 
The number of passengers injured was approximately doubled in a 
short period of time. In the same period of time the number of 
passengers killed increased to seven times what it had been, yet the 
peak on Curve F does not attract great attention. Notice these same 
peaks in Fig. 123 with the logarithmic scale 

It is unfortunate that there is so much difficulty in obtaining 
paper having the logarithmic ruling in one direction and the arith- 
metical ruling in the other direction. The arithmetical ruling in one 
direction is essential for statistical work, since we must ordinarily 
plot as one scale data representing years or other subdivisions of 
time. In statistical work we cannot well use a paper having logarith- 
mic ruling in both directions, yet that is the only kind of logarithmic 
paper which can be obtained from most stores selling drawing materials 
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Vig. 123. Passengers and Employees Killed and Injured 
in Train Accidents for All Railroads in the United 
States. (From Quarterly Reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) 

Curve A. Paaaenger miles (3000 on scale equals iO bilUoa passenger 

Curve B. Ton miles (2000 on scalp equals 20 billion ton miles) 

Curve C. Number of employees injured 

Curve D. Number of paascogera iojurcd 

Curve E. Nimiber of employees killed 

Curve F. Number of passengers killed 

This illustration is a replot of Fig. 12! by using the loearithmic scale in 
tiie vertical direction. In reading a chart in which a logarithmic 
vertical scale b used, attention mav be given to the slope of the curve 
lines. Curves having the same slope upwards or downwards have 
the same percentage change. Note that curves with a logarithmic 
scale do not have aero [or the bottom line of the chart. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to have the bottom line either at ten or some power 
of ten on the vertical scale 

and engineering supplies. A person doing statistical work tor which 
paper with the logarithmic ruling is desirable may occasionally have to 
rule his own paper. This, however, is not an impossible task especially 
if one has a slide rule. The spacing of the lines can be copied from 
either scale of the sUde rule, or it may be worked out easily to fit any 
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given space by dividing into tenths and hundredths and using tables 
of logarithms. 

It is of interest to note here that the data of Fig. 121 would show 
as a perfectly straight line if plotted on paper having the logarithmic 
/uling for the vertical scale. Since the increase from year to year is 
uniform, on a percentage basis, the points of the curve all fall on a 
straight line drawn from the first point to the last point. 



Fig. 134. Book Value of Material on Hand for a Large Eastern Railroad 

The logarithmic scale a purticularly valuable tor an operating chart such as this when there is a great differ- 
ence in the siie o( the figures which must be compared. The lower curve here averages about M0,000 
while, the upper curve averages about 91,100,000. The logarithmic scale permits accurate comparison 
of various curves to determine whether nay curves are out lA harmony with the other curvet 

Fig. 124 gives an especially interesting use of curves on the log- 
arithmic ruling. Executives who have puzzled over methods for 
controlling the quantity of materiab or supplies on hand realize full 
well that it is sometimes just as important to watch the curves for 
materials having only a relatively small consumption as it is to watch 
the curves for those materials of which the greatest quantity is used. 
The mere fact that great amounts of capital are tied up in stocks 
of certain largely used materials tends in itself to cause very careful 
scrutiny of those accounts, while numerous small or inactive accounts 
may be entirely overlooked or neglected. A httle study often shows 
that there is no necessity for carrying so much material on hand. 
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If charts similar to Fig. 124 are used, the executive can tell instantly 
whether the stocks in different departments or of different kinds of 
material are increasing or decreasing simultaneously and propor- 
tionately. 

"To summarize — with the ordinary arithmetical scale, fluctuations 
in large factors are very noticeable, while relatively greater fluctua- 
tions in smaller factors are barely apparent. The logarithmic scale 
permits the graphic representation of changes in every quantity with- 
out respect to the magnitude of the quantity itself. At the same 
time, the logarithmic scale shows the actual value by reference to the 
numbers in the vertical scale. By indicating both absolute and rela- 
tive values and changes, the logarithmic scale combines the advantages 
of both the natural and the percentage scale without the disadvantages 
of either." 



Chapter VIII 
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IN Chapter I various examples were given in which the compoDent 
parts or factors making up a complex whole were shown in their 
relative sizes. It frequently happens that it is necessary to 
show the changes which occur in the size of different components 
as time goes on. In this chapter we shall consider only examples 
of charts showing the fluctuating size, at different times, of com- 
ponents which make up a total of 100 per cent. 

In Fig. 125 the 
proportionate num- 
ber, voltage, and 
candle-power of 
various types of 
standard incandes- 
cent lamps delivered 
in different years by 
the New York Edi- 
son Co. are shown 
in a series of vertical 
bars which are all of 
the same length, 
representing 100 per 
A-cB, 1 o-t ndu^H c«m cent. No statement 

Fig. 12S. The Number, Voltage, and Candle-Power of the 's made or implied 
Different Ty^s of Standard Incandescent Lamps in regard to the total 
^ ..__.__. . ypj.^ Edison Company in fi™„s which mav 

s a Percentage of the Totals pg"res, wnicn may 



Delivered by flie New York Edison Company in 
Different Years, Shown a! 
of All Lamps Delivered 



Different Years, Shown 
' Lamps Delivered 

J drawn in four cuotr&sting colors and was framed for 



have increased 

decreased from year 

to year. All we are 

interested in, in this chart, is the proportion of the different components 

which in their aggregate make up the bar representing 100 per cent 

in any year. 

In Fig. 126 the total height of the chart represents 100 per cent. 
138 
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Fig. 126. Percentage of XTnited States Foreign Trade Carried in American Vessels 
and in Foreign Vessels by Decades, 1820 to 1900 

This type of ohart requires a more highly educated reader than the type of ehart showD in Fig. 125, but it 
gains by malung the information stand out more clearly than possible with a series of bora 

To show that the chart is absolutely limited to the height represent- 
ing 100 i>er cent, we use a broad line for the zero line and another 
broad line at the top tor the 100 per cent Une. Instead of showing 
the percentages at different decades by the method of shaded bars 
used in Fig. 125, the vertical lines representing decades are first marked 
with points dividing the lines into component parts, then the points 
on the various lines are joined to give a curve. The area under- 
neath the curve is shaded in this illustration simply to give a great- 
er contrast between the two portions of the chart. Charts of this 
kind made with shaded or colored areas are understood by a sur- 
prisingly large number of people who ordinarily would not under- 
stand a chart made by using curve lines without the shaded or col- 
ored areas. 

The double scale at the right of Fig. 126 is worth noting. The 
percentage for the United States can be read for any decade. The 
percentage for foreign vessels can also be read for any decade by using 
the reversed scale, in which zero is placed at the top and 100 per cent 
at the bottom. Though a double scale is scarcely necessary on a 
chart as simple as Fig. 126, it is frequently desirable to have a double 
scale. 

Another very striking wall chart is shown in Fig. 127. Here as 
in Fig. 125 the chart was framed, but the frame shows in the photo- 
graph only as a black border. In making up this chart co-ordinate 
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paper was used for a background. The upper half of the chart shows 
the 24 hours of the day divided between hours of darkness, hours of 
twilight and cloudiness, and hours of sunshine, totaling 100 per cent 
for each month in the year. The hours of darkness are deOnitely 
known from ahnanac figures and can be plotted as a smooth curve. 



Itim Tort KMiem Camvaia 

Fig. 137. bidustriBl Accidents InDifferent Months 
of the Year Compared with the Hours of Sun- 
light Each Day in Different Months According 
to Weather Records for New York City in igio 
Twenty-four hours in a d&y are ahown as 100 per cent divided 
between darkness, semi-d&rkness, and sunshine. Curves 
showing accidents for tliiee different yesrs have the same 
general shape as the upper curve representing hours at dark- 
ness. The scale for the accident curves should have been 
started so as to show lero at the bottom of the curve fidd 

The hours of cloudy weather, however, vary in different years. The 
area showing cloudiness and twilight was drawn from actual weather 
observations made in New York City during the year 1010. The per- 
centage of sunshine in different months fluctuates considerably, as 
will be noticed in the chart. 
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The lower half of Fig. 127 contains three curves showing the 
monthly distribution, for three successive years, of about 700 deaths 
annually from industrial accidents reported from an area embracing 
80,000 plants. The similarity of these curves, showing the number 
of fatal accidents per month, to the curves showing the percentage of 
darkness, is intended to convey to the person seeing the wall exhibit, 
the truth of the statement at the top of the chart, that "an abundance 
of light tends to prevent industrial accidents." Though Fig. 127 is 
a very commendable and effective piece of work, it should be pointed 
out that there is danger of exaggerating the facts in the way in which 
the chart is prepared. The lower left-hand scale does not begin at 
zero. By measuring, it can be seen that the scale begins at 20 acci- 
dents per month. The bottom line of the curve field should have 
been drawn near the edge of the picture frame to represent zero. 
This change in the bottom line would have given the reader a more 
accurate idea of the increase of deaths in those months having the 
greatest proportion of darkness; This chart really does not exaggerate 
the facts seriously, for the three curves for deaths and the curve for 
darkness would really be of approximately the same shape even if 
the zero line had been shown in its correct position. Yet it is a fact 
that the omission of the full scale in the chart may cause a person 
glancing hastily at the chart to distrust it simply because the zero 
line is not shown. 

In Fig. 128 a number of different components are shown to make 
up a total of 100 per cent. This type of chart is especially good to 
give instantly a general idea of the relative size of the components 
or factors which enter into any total, and to show the changes in these 
factors as time goes on. Though it is fairly easy to see in Fig. 128 
what the changes are which have occurred in, say, the item for " Gen- 
eral' * expenses, it is not at all easy to determine the changes which 
have occurred in the item for "Conducting Transportation." The 
eye cannot measure correctly the increase or decrease in width of any 
area as great as that representing the item for "Conducting Trans- 
portation," especially if there is no straight line to gauge by, either 
at the top or the bottom of the area under consideration. 

Though the method of presenting the facts in Fig. 128 is excellent 
to give a rough general idea or to reach unskilled readers, the method 
of presenting the facts in Fig. 129 is likely to give the more accurate 
impression. In Fig. 129, each of the different expense accounts is 
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plotted as a separate curve measured from zero as a base line. It can 
be seen at once in Fig. 129 that the component for "Conducting 
Transportation" increased rapidly until 1895, ran along fairly uniformly 
to 1900, then slightly decreased, then increased again. By having 
each curve plotted separately with the points measured from a zero 
base line, the eye can judge instantly and accurately the changes 
which have occurred over a period of years in any component which 
enters into the total. In an illustration like Fig. 129 it should be 
Percent shown in the title, 

'^ or preferably on the 

chart itself, that the 
sum of the heights 
of all the curves 
given on the chart is 
constantly 100 per 
cent as indicated by 
the broad line at the 
top of the chart. 
The reader will then 
know that if any one 
curve on the chart 

cj«3->»r-a)«.o-««s«»g'^s"P' some other 

gjnjn.«^jnjnjn.»^g^.o^.5^fl curve or curves must 

^*P*i/r™H=«™,^^<7i«« gome down in order 

Fig. 125. Percentage Distnbution of the Expenses of .i . .i ,nn i 

Operating the Railroads of the United States that the 100 per cent 

Here a number of diflerent factora enter into the total 100 per cent. line may remain 

Since the strips representing different expenses varv nt both lop and . , , , 

bottom, it is not easy to see from year to year how much any strip Straignt and IlOri- 

may be increasing or dccreasiag. Compare with Fig. liS znntjll 

Fig. 130 is an interesting application of the method of using areas 
to show components with 100 per cent shown as a straight line at the 
top of the combined area. As in this case a large part of the con- 
struction work was finished, the actual number of accidents in the 
construction department dropped to almost nothing, and, because 
the shaded area for construction grew less, it was necessary that the 
other areas should widen out if the 100 per cent line at the top were 
to remain a straight line. Here the weak point in the method of 
charting is the same as that indicated for Fig. 128. The person ob- 
serving the chart has no way of telling whether the factors included 
in the 100 per cent have grown less or grown greater, and whether 
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the quantities represented by the diflFerent areas have changed in 
actual size or only in relative size. Where great fluctuations occur 
from time to time and many factors enter into the total, it is best 
to draw charts in the form of Fig. 129 with a common zero Une, or in 
the form of Fig. 131, where each factor has its own separate base line, 
or in the form of Fig. 132 and Fig. 133, in which the lines on the chart 
represent actual quantities rather than percentages of an aggregate or 
total sum. 

Note in Fig. 130 and Fig. 131 the 8?/^-inch by 11 -inch co-ordinate 
paper on which the ruling is so arranged that the paper may be used 
for almost any subdivisions of time, such as days, weeks, months, 
etc., as seen in Figs. 
57, 103. 131, 134, and 
156. 

In Fig. 130 the 
paper was used for a 
time-scale of three 
years by months, 
the total height of 
the chart being put 
at 100 per cent, us- 
ing fifty out of the 
fifty-two spaces on 
the paper. Fifty-two 
spaces, correspond- 
ing to the number of 
weeks in a year, of 
course are necessary 
when the paper is 
used to . represent 
weeks on the long 
dimension of the 
sheet. 

Fig. 131 and Fig. 130 depict exactly the same data. In Fig. 131 
the facts, which in Fig. 130 were represented by areas, are shown as 
separate curves, each curve with its own base line. Having this series 
of separate curves on one sheet of paper permits an executive to com- 
pare the number of accidents in one department with the number 
of accidents in any other department at any one time, or to study 
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Fig. 129. Percentage Distribution of the Expenses of 
Operating the Railroads of the United States. The 
Combined Height of All the Curves Shown Equals 
100 Per Cent on the Scale 

This illustration represents the same data as Fig. 128. Here the per- 
centage for each expense is read from the zero base line instead of 
from one to the other of the fluctuating lines on either side of an 
area. This method, though not so popular as the method of Fig. 128, 
permits more accurate reading 
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Fig. 130. Percentage of Accideats Occurring in Each Department of a Large Industrial 
Pliut. Plotted Monthly by Twelve-month Averages 

By thu method, with h constnnl width to represent 100 per cent, any mat change in any compoaent 
affects bJI other componeots. Here the decrease in construction accidents causes the areas depicUlig 
otiier accidents to increase in width, even though there may be no increase in the actual number rf 
accidents. Compare Fig. 131 

This cut was made from specially ruled corordinatc paper SJ/^ inches by 11 inches, with all lettering done by 
typewriter. The ruling as used here shows 100 per cent and three years by mODths. Note also Flg». 57, 
11)3, 134 and l.^B, for which this *iame universal ruling has been used 
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Fig. 131. Actual Number of Accidents Occuiring in Each Department of a Large 

Industrial Plant. Plotted Monthly by Twelve-month Averages 
In this chart the nctusl condition in each department can be seen much more clearly than by the mclhod 

used in Fig. 130. Here each department is judged by its own record without danger of unjust cnticUm 

bued on conditions in other departments 
For a more complete discussion of Figs. 130 and 131 and of the contrast of methods followed in preparing 

Ihcm llw reader is referred to pages 142, 143 and 148 
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the fluctuations in the accidents of any one department over a long 
period of time. 

As accidents never occur with any regularity, curves representing 
the actual number of accidents are likely to fluctuate a great deal. 
There was such variation in the different months for the number of 
accidents represented in Figs. ISO and 131 that it was almost im- 
possible to draw any definite conclusion from curves for monthly 
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Fig. 132. Nature of the Electrical Load Connected to the System 
of the New York Edison Company, 1893 to 1912 

In the preceding illiutrationa 100 per cent was indicated by a straight line at the 
top of the chart. Here the line representbg 100 per cent is a curve. Hiough 
the actual sizes of different components can be seen by this method, percentages 
can only be estimated from the widths of the areas. The scale for this type of 
chart must read in actual quantitiea rather than in percenta^. On this wall 
exhibit the scale has been omitted entirely 

data. The data for Fig. 130 and for Fig. 131 were plotted on the 
basis of giving, monthly, the average number of accidents in each 
department during the last twelve months for which records were 
available. Actual figures in tabulated form were used to show for 
immediate reference the number of accidents in any month. The 
curves on the twelve-months average basis were consulted to deter- 
mine whether there was any great increase or decrease in any de* 
partment. 

In Fig. 132 the vertical scale was omitted, perhaps with the idea 
that the chart would thus appear more simple to the average indi- 
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vidual attending a large exhibition. If tlie scale were given, however, 
it would be plotted on the basis of actual horse-power rather than 
on percentage, for the top curve here represents the total quantity. 
Percentage scales cannot well be used in diagrams of component parts 
if a fluctuating curve line instead of a horizontal line representing 
100 per cent is given at the top. The reader may, however, get a 
fair idea of the percentages if he roughly calculates the height of the 
areas in question on any vertical line of the co-ordinate ruling and 
then, using that vertical line as a measuring rod, estimates the height 
of the areas as a percentage of the total height of the chart. 

In Fig. 133 the straight line at the top of the chart does not have 
any. significance, as it is due only to the co-ordinate ruling which 
serves as a background to the chart itself. The important part of the 
chart ends at the top of the shaded area. We may consider the top 
of the whole shaded area as a curve and read the values accordingly 
from the scales on the right- and left-hand sides. In fact, any curve 
on the whole chart may be considered as a sub-total, which includes 
all of those components or factors shown as separate areas beneath 
that curve. Thus the "Total Shop Cost" includes all those com- 
ponents shown below the "Total Shop Cost" curve. 



Fig. 133. Factors Entering into the Total Costs and Estimated Value of the Product 
of a Manufacturing Plant 

Tbe vario:^ elementa mtering into total shn> cost are plotted, each built up 03 the artta betow. The 
"Estimated VatuatioD" isbasedupaniiuirket prices for the finished goods. Vertical distances between 
i_ i.u_.-_.... 1 .T.i....-._.. .g gijij^ jjip estimated ptoSt. Note the 
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The use of engineering dimension lines in Fig. 133 is of interest, 
for the dimension lines add considerably to the clearness of the drawing. 
In the center of the tihart the vertical dimension lines on both sides 
of the names for each area show distinctly that the chart must be 
read on the basis of the vertical distance between the two curves on 
either side of any area. At the right- and left-hand edges of the chart 
the over-all dimension lines show the reader at once how to read the 
chart so as to include all the various components entering into any 
total which may be under consideration. The use of dimension linf:s 
should be thoroughly understood by everyone drawing charts or 
plotting curves, and by everyone having graphic presentations to 
read. Dimension lines may add much to the clearness of a chart 
without being in themselves unduly conspicuous. 



Chaptek IX 

■ 

CUMULATIVE OR MASS CURVES 

THE curves thus far shown have practically all been of a type 
in which the thing plotted was a value or a rate per week, per 
month, or per year. The tendency of such curves is to follow 
a horizontal direction unless aflfected by conditions which cause sea- 
sonal fluctuations or gradual increases or decreases. In this chapter 
we shall consider curves in which the data plotted concern total out- 
put, rather than the rate of output. With cumulative or mass curves, 
such as are considered here, each point on the curve represents a total 
output up to the time for wTiich the last point is plotted. The figure 
for each successive period of time is added to the total already re- 
corded, and the new total point is plotted. Because the figures re- 
lating to the last unit of time are always added to the total figures 
already recorded, curves of this type are called cumulative curves or 
mass curves. The tendency of a cimiulative curve is to start at the 
lower left-hand comer of the co-ordinate ruling and move toward 
the upper right-hand comer of the sheet, according to the scale which 
may have been selected. 

Fig. 134 is a half-tone illustration of a cumulative-curve chart 
representing the output of an automobile factory for one fiscal year 
of the business. In a conference between the sales, engineering, and 
manufacturing heads of this business, it was decided that the quantity 
of automobiles desired was fifty per week until the first of April, then 
sixty per week until the first of June, and seventy per week there- 
after, giving a total production of three thousand two hundred auto- 
mobiles for the whole season. It was thought that the rate of pro- 
duction on the new model automobile could be increased after the 
factory had been put into thoroughly good running shape, and the 
schedule rate of production was accordingly increased gradually in 
the manner shown. On account of the delay in getting drawings 

149 
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Fig. 134. Production Schedule and Actual Output of an Automobile Factoiy for 

One Year 

The schedule is shown by the straight lines drawn according to the desired output per week. Actiwl 
output is indicate by the waving line showing at any date Ihc total number ot autos shipped since the 
beginning of the year. Note the co-ordinate paper of letter-sheet size and the scheme For nwrking off 
weeks and months so that any fiscal year may be shown on this standard ruled paper 

from the engineering department, the factory was able to ship prac- 
tically no cars during the month of January, though the schedule 
shows that one hundred and fifty cars should have been made that 
month. During February, the factory produced ears but fell further 
behind schedule constantly, as can be seen by the difference between 
the angle of the schedule line for February and the angle of the actual 
output line for February. 

It must be remembered that with cumulative curves the angle 
between the curve and the horizontal line gives the rate of production 
per unit of time.. The angle of the curve on the page gives much 
valuable information to the reader. It is for this reason that cumu- 
lative curves are sometimes much more useful than curves in which 
the rate of output is plotted horizontally from time to time. In the 
cumulative curve the total output is plotted, and changes in the rate 
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of output, judged by the angle of the curve at different times, may 
be seen very easily. 

During March the output curve took a rapid upward turn and we 
can see from its angle that, until the end of the first week in April, 
the output curve gradually approached the curve for schedule. During 
the latter part of March the factory not only got out its quota of 
cars each week but produced more than its quota, making up a little 
for the distance it fell behind during the first part of the year. Owing 
to a lack of material, because of a fire in a factory which supplied the 
crank shafts for the automobiles, not a single automobile could be 
shipped during the second week in April and only a few in the third 
week of April. The automobile factory was busy, however, accumu- 
lating a large supply of parts and assembling automobiles as com- 
pletely as it was possible to do without the crank shafts which were 
lacking. By measuring the vertical distance between the output 
curve and the schedule curve, it will be seen that the factory was 
furthest behind its schedule during the first week in May, which is 
one of the best automobile-selling months of the year. If we count 
the squares between the output curve and the schedule curve we see 
that the factory was about four hundred and twenty automobiles be- 
hind schedule at the end of the first week in May. As, however, a 
large supply of parts and of nearly completed automobiles accumu- 
lated while the crank shafts were delayed, the factory was able to 
assemble and ship cars very rapidly when the crank shafts were finally 
received from a new source of supply. The factory turned out much 
more than fifty cars per week during the latter part of May and was 
rapidly catching up with the schedule, until the supply of accumulated 
parts was used up and the assembUng departments were hmited to 
the rate at which parts could be produced in the machine shop. By 
making every possible eflfort in the machine shop, the weekly rate of 
seventy sets of parts was exceeded, and the curve shows that during 
June and July the rate of shipping automobiles exceeded the schedule 
rate to such an extent that by the end of the third week the factory 
had caught up with the schedule production asked for by the sales 
department. There was, however, a slump in the factory output about 
the first of August, and it was not until the middle of August that the 
factory was able to furnish the desired quota of automobiles regularly. 

A conference held between the sales manager and the factory 
manager in September resulted in a statement from the sales manager 
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to the eflfect that he could sell all the automobiles that the factory 
could produce by the end of the year. The factory manager was told 
to go ahead as fast as he wished and turn out all the cars he could 
up to a total of three thousand five hundred cars. The schedule line 
was accordingly changed from the second week in October, by drawing 
the line so that it came out at three thousand five hundred cars at 
the end of the year. It will be noticed that, though the factory had 
a setback due to delayed material in the second week in October, 
it was able to exceed the new schedule during the eariy part of No- 
vember and it made the three thousand five hundred cars by the end 
of the year as requested. 

The foregoing account will give a fair idea of the application of 
cumulative curves to problems involving output and sales. In work 
of this sort, the cumulative curve is one of the most valuable aids 
to the busy executive. The last point on the curve gives him the 
total output since the beginning of the period for which the curve 
was plotted. From the angle of the curve he can see the rate of output 
for any period of time he may wish to consider. It must be kept in 
niind that a cumulative curve never trends downward. It can move 
only upward or horizontally. If there is no output during any period 
of time the curve simply moves horizontally. Like a clock recording 
time, it cannot go backward. 

Though the cumulative curve proper cannot go backward, a 
modified curve may nevertheless be made to show quantities which 
have been added to and subtracted from, giving total net quantities. 
Thus the modified cumulative curve may be used to show the quan- 
tities of stock on hand, additions to stock being plotted upward and 
reductions to stock being plotted downward. Any point on the curve 
then shows the quantities on hand at that particular time. In mak- 
ing a curve like this it is ordinarily the practice to strike a balance 
of the additions and reductions for the latest period of time, and 
then to change the curve only by the net amount added or taken away. 
Such a curve gives not only a perpetual inventory in the last point 
plotted, but it shows the quantity on hand at diflferent seasons of the 
year as a guide for future operations. A curve of this kind can be 
plotted for the total number of men employed in a large organization 
just as well as for quantities of goods in store rooms. 

Fig. 134 was photographed from a sheet of co-ordinate paper 
specially ruled for convenience in curve plotting. The paper is eight 
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and a half by eleven inches (a standard letter-sheet size), and has co- 
ordinate ruling printed in green ink with wide margins on all four 
edges to allow space for lettering, scales, etc. Note in Fig. 134 that 
the green ink of the co-ordinate lines shows much lighter in color 
than the black drawing ink used for the scales and the curves. Though 
the co-ordinate lines are distinct enough for ease in reading they are 
not nearly so conspicuous as they would be if a line cut had been used 
instead of a half-tone. In making a line cut, the green lines of the 
paper must, of course, be printed as black and the color value of the 
green lines is entirely lost. The finished line cut shows only the rela- 
tive widths of lines, not relative colors. For many illustrations of 
curves, conspicuous co-ordinate lines are not desired. In such cases 
it is better to use a half-tone, as has been done in Fig. 134, than to use 
a line cut. 

In Fig. 135 we have curves for two successive fiscal years plotted 
so that they may be compared easily. The double-line curves and the 
dotted-line curves are plotted to show the rate of shipments, while 
the heavy-line curves are plotted on a cumulative basis and give the 
total nimiber of carloads shipped since the beginning of each fiscal 
year. Ordinarily it is not desirable to put on one sheet of paper curves 
giving both rate of output and cimiulative output, as there is danger 
of confusing in the reader^s mind two diflferent types of curves. This 
illustration is included simply to show the possibility of comparing 
two cumulative curves for succeeding years by plotting both cumu- 
lative curves on the same sheet. 

It must be remembered that cumulative curves always refer to 
some definite length of time and that they must always begin at the 
beginning of the period for which the summation is made. Cumulative 
curves do not extend outward indefinitely, but start over again at 
zero with each succeeding period of time. Thus, cumulative curves 
plotted by months or weeks on a long sheet of paper, for a series of 
years, would be seen in the shape of saw teeth, with the highest point 
at the end of each fiscal year and then a drop to zero again at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. The saw-tooth shape makes it 
feasible, and sometimes desirable for easy comparison, to plot cumu- 
lative curves for several successive periods of time in the same space, 
as the two cimiulative curves in Fig. 135 are plotted. 

The progressive average shown by means of the dotted lines in Fig. 
135 is obtained by averaging each month the values for all the points 
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given on each curve since the beginning of each fiscal year. For No- 
vember the average includes two months, for December three months, 
for January four months, etc. The progressive averages in this chart 
mean comparatively little and can be of almost no assistance to the 
manager studying them. The daily averages and the progressive 
averages would have been much more striking if the averages for the 
two years had been plotted horizontally instead of as superimposed 
curves. A moving average could then be shown continuously so that 
the average would always take in twelve months without having to 
start over again at the beginning of the second fiscal year. The in- 
formation in Fig. 135 would have been more simple in appearance 
and more quickly apprehended if it had been given on two separate 
sheets of paper, the daily average curve and the suggested moving- 
average curve being shown for two years horizontally on one sheet, the 
cumulative curves being shown on a different sheet with the two years 
superimposed on the same scale, as in Fig. 135. 

It is frequently desirable to show two cumulative curves on the 
same ruled sheet of co-ordinate paper so that each curve may be 
studied separately and the distances between the curves noted. Thus, 
in Fig. 136, the upper curve shows the amount of money loaned since 
the beginning of the operation of a factory loan-department. The 
lower curve, the dotted line, indicates the amount of money repaid 
by the persons obtaining loans since the beginning of the department. 
The diflference between these two curves thus represents the amount 
of money outstanding at the end of any month. At the bottom of 
the chart the actual amount of money outstanding is plotted, also 
in the form of a curve. On the curve showing the amount outstanding 
the height of each point above the zero line represents the distance 
between the two cumulative curves in the upper portion of the chart. 
It is much easier to see fluctuations if the amount outstanding is plotted 
in this way from the zero line than if one must gauge the amount 
outstanding by reading the space between two fluctuating cimiulative 
curves. When data must be read by the length of vertical lines be- 
tween two curves, the eye is likely to take as the distance between 
the curves the shortest distance instead of the distance measured on 
the vertical ruled lines. 

In Fig. 136 it was very important to watch the total amount out- 
standing, for the fund available for loans from the beginning of the 
loan system until January, 1912, was limited to $200. From January, 
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Fig. 135. Carload Shipments from a Manufacturing Plant 

Two separate fiscal years are compared on the chart. The right-hand scale shows monthly averages of the 
number of carloads shipped per day of factory operation. The double-line curves for daily averages 
and the dotted-line curves for progressive averages are read from the right-hand scale. The heavy 
solid-line curves are read from tJhe left-hand scale and show cumulatively the total number of carloads 
shipped since the beginning of each fiscal year 

1912, until the end of the period under consideration the fund avail- 
able for loans was $500, of which $30 (reserved for a special purpose) 
could not be used for the loans for which these curves were plotted. 
Note that in January, 1912, the amount outstanding exceeded the 
funds formerly available for loans, and thus required an increase in 
the capital of the loan fund. Though the lettering of this chart is 
not as clear as it should be, the chart is nevertheless an excellent 
presentation of facts and a good demonstration of the utility of cumu- 
lative curves. 
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Fig. 137 shows in detail for the same loan department the opera- 
tions which are sunmiarized in Fig. 136. In Fig. 137 the heavy line 
shows the actual amount of money loaned each month, while the 
dotted line shows the amount of money paid back each month. The 
data for these two curves were later added month by month on a 
cumulative basis and plotted into the two curves, "Loaned" and 
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Fig. 136. Total Loans Made to Employees by a Large Industrial 
Corporation and Total Amount Paid Back, ^owa Monthly Since 
the Begimung of Loans 

The two upper curv^ are plotted on a cumulative basis. The bottom curve shows the 
amount outstanding and is equivalent to the vertical distance between points on 
the two upper curves. The capital devoted to loans is indicated, and the diart 
permits easy reading of the amount of capital not on loan at the end of any month 

** Paid-back/' in Fig. 136. Because of the great fluctuation in the 
amount loaned and paid back each month, the operation of the depart- 
ment as a whole can be seen much more easily from the cimiulative 
curves of Fig. 136 than from the actual monthly-loan curves of Fig. 137. 
In general, the cumulative curve is of very great assistance in showing 
phenomena in which there are violent fluctuations such as are seen 
in the loan curve in Fig. 137. 

It is interesting to note in Fig. 137 that the peaks and valleys 
in the curve showing the amount paid back follow ordinarily one or 
two months behind the peaks and valleys in the curve showing the 
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amount loaned. This is entirely natural^ for these loans were made 
only in cases of extreme emergency when employees were in tem- 
porary need. This relation of two curves to each other, with the peaks 
of one curve following at some definite distance behind the peaks of 
another curve, is generally referred to as "lag." Students of eco- 
nomics are continually finding curves which are seen to have a very 
great dependence upon each other when "lag" is taken into account. 
If "lag" is not considered, a great diflference in the shape of the curves 
might be taken to show that there was absolutely no relation between 
the facts from which the curves were plotted. 
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Fig. 137. Loans Each Month Made to Employees of a Large Indus- 
trial Corporation and Amounts Paid Back Each Month. Number 
of Accounts Opened and also Number of Accounts Closed Are 
Shown on a Cumulative Basis 

Note how the curve for repayment lags behind the peaks and valleys of the curve for 
loans. The extent of the la^ gives a good idea of the length of time loans are out- 
standing. This illustration is for the same loan department shown in Fig. 136 

Great care must ordinarily be taken in determining to just how 
great an extent the element of "lag'' enters in. The best way of de- 
termining this is to plot the two curves on separate sheets of trans- 
parent bond paper, tracing paper, or tracing cloth, plotting each curve 
to a separate scale, if necessary, so that the peaks and valleys in the 
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two curves will be as nearly as possible at equal distances from the zero 
line. It is difficult to prove a **lag" unless the scales are selected so 
that the peaks and valleys in the two curves are at the same height 
above zero. After the two curves have been plotted separately to 
carefully selected scales, they may be superimposed and read through 
both sheets of paper held in front of a bright light. As the horizon- 
tal scales for the two curves are the same, it will be found, if the 
curves depend upon each other without the element of "lag," that 
the peaks and valleys will almost coincide. If there is "lag,"" it will 
be found necessary, in order to make the peaks and valleys coincide, 
to shift one sheet horizontally over the other so that the horizontal 
scales disagree. When the paper has been shifted back and forth un- 
til the nearest possible coincidence of the two curves has been ob- 
tained, the extent of the "lag'* may be determined by seeing how far 
the two horizontal scales are out of agreement. "Lag'' is an impor- 
tant feature of many diflferent sets of curves and must be kept con- 
stantly in mind when curves are being compared. 

In Fig. 137 the growth in the importance of the loan department 
can readily be seen by considering the twelve-months progressive 
moving average showing the average total monthly loans. Though 
there is, in January, 1912, a very high peak which overshadows all 
other peaks, the general tendency of the curve is still rapidly upward, 
because of the fact that a number of high points follow each other 
in close succession, each nearly as high as the peak of January, 1913, 
which stands out alone with low points on either side. 

The number of separate loan accounts opened and the number of 
accounts closed is shown in Fig. 137 by means of cumulative curves. 
The fact that the cumulative curve for the number of accounts closed 
follows so nearly the angle of the cumulative curve for the number 
of accounts opened, shows that the number of accounts outstanding 
has not greatly increased. It also shows that since numerous accounts 
are being closed, the loans are being made to other employees rather 
than being repeated continually to the same employees. 

Fig. 138 is a study made to determine the size of tank necessary 
to supply sufficient boiler-feed water for a number of locomotives 
and tugboats. The average amount of water used each day by all 
the locomotives combined is given in the lower cumulative curve. 
The shape of the curve shows that locomotives fill their tanks chiefly 
between six and nine o'clock in the morning and between five and 
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Fig. 138. Cumulative Curves Plotted to Determine the Minimum Size of Tank and 
the Minimum Steady Flow of Water Required for a Group of Locomotives and 
a Group of Tugboats Taking Boiler-Feed Water from the Same Source of Supply 

Curves for locomotiyes and tugs are plotted separately. A third curve is then made by adding the vertical 
distances of points on the two curves to get the vertical distance for points on the third curve. The 
sloping straight line shows the minimum rate of steady flow. The greatest vertical distance between 
the sloping line and the combined curve shows the necessary minimum tank capacity 

seven at night. The points are plotted in the middle of each space 
because the values are based on the average quantity of water taken 
between any two hours specified in the horizontal scale. The next 
curve above gives on a cumulative basis the average of the amount 
of water taken by the tugboats each day. It can be seen that the 
tugs take water between six and eight in the morning and between four 
and eight at night, the greatest quantity of water being taken be- 
tween seven and eight. In order to see what would happen if the loco- 
motives and the tugs should take water from the same tanks, the 
combined curve was made for both locomotives and tugboats by 
adding the quantities for each one-hour period. The easiest way to 
make a combined curve when only two curves are to be combined, 
is to use a pair of dividers, taking the vertical distance above zero 
for each point on one curve and stepping oflf that measured distance 
above each point on the other curve. The prick marks showing the 
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distances stepped oflF by the dividers locate the new combined curve 
so that it can be quickly drawn in. The combined curve in Fig. 138 
shows at a glance that the locomotives and tugs together take water 
in such manner that the greatest rate of flow from the tank occurs 
between six and eight in the morning. 

One problem involved in Fig. 138 was to determine the minimum 
steady rate of flow into the tank and the size of the tank so that there 
would always be suflScient water available. By drawing a line diag- 
onally touching the hump on the curve between seven and eight 
in the morning and the hump on the curve between six and seven 
at night, we get at once the smallest size flow which will keep the tank 
full throughout the whole twenty-four hours if locomotives and tugs 
always draw out the water as the average curves shown in Fig. 138 
would indicate. The actual rate per hour at which the water should 
flow is obtained most easily by assuming a horizontal distance of 
several hours on the scale, and then reading upward to the diagonal 
Une that vertical distance which corresponds with the horizontal 
distance taken. Thus, if from the point on the line for 40,000 at which 
the diagonal line intersects the vertical line for five a. m., we count 10 
blocks horizontally to the right, we see that it takes 9.1 blocks before 
we again reach the diagonal line. Nine and one-tenth vertical blocks 
correspond on the scale to 45,500 gallons of water flowing in 10 hours, 
so that the minimum steady rate of flow must be 4,550 gallons per hour. 

The dimension marks at "C" and "D" indicate the great amount 
of water used between four and eight p. m. The diagonal line drawn 
parallel to the minimum-flow line shows the amount of water which 
flows into the tank between three and eight p. m., thus reducing the 
quantity to be supplied from the storage space of the tank to the 
amount indicated on the vertical scale by the dimension mark "C". 
Between six and eight a. m., when the amount which can flow into 
the tank through the regular flow-pipe is limited to the quantity 
indicated by the dimension mark "B'', the draught on the tank is 
so rapid that all of the water indicated by the dimension mark "A'' 
must be furnished by the storage capacity of the tank itself. The 
water does not flow into the tank nearly so fast as it is taken out by 
the tugs and locomotives at that particular time of the day. If we 
count the squares included vertically in the dimension line "A" we 
find 7.6 squares. This shows that the amount of water which must 
be furnished by the tank during the rush hours cannot be less than 
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7.6 times 5,000 (the value for each square on the scale), or 38,000 
gallons. The distance "A" is really the same as the vertical distance 
between the point representing the average for the hour from five 
to six a. m. and the diagonal line of minimum flow. The storage 
capacity necessary in any case of this sort is very simply determined 
by means of curves or mass diagrams on the general scheme of Fig. 
138. The measurement of the greatest distance which shows between 
any depression in the consumption curve and the minimum-flow line 
which joins the peaks on either side of it gives the minimum steady 
rate of flow. 

There is great practical valiie in charts like Fig. 138. In this 
case the minimum-flow hne determines the size of the pipe, pumps, 
or other machinery which must be installed to provide the requisite 
quantity of water if the water is kept running steadily all the time. 
The tank capacity must be as great as the diagram demands or there 
will not always be sufficient water. In practice, it would, of course, 
be customary to put in a pump considerably larger than that needed 
to provide the minimum flow which the chart shows to be necessary, 
and the tank would also be of larger capacity than the minimum- 
storage determination of the curve would indicate. The extra capacity 
of both pump and tank are, however, only a safeguard against ab- 
normal conditions. The graphic solution shows the exact rate of flow 
and the storage capacity which would be satisfactory if the conditions 
indicated by the data on the curves were to be constantly maintained. 

Fig. 139 shows the application of the cumulative or mass curve 
to problems of municipal water-supply. In working up data for 
rainfall in different watersheds and determining the greatest possible 
amount of water which can be obtained ffom watersheds when dif- 
ferent sizes of reservoirs are used, the cumulative curve is almost 
indispensable. In Fig. 139 the method is nearly identical with that 
used in Fig. 138, except that in Fig. 139 we are determining the great- 
est possible rate of uniform consumption from a fluctuating supply, 
instead of determining the smallest possible rate of uniform supply for 
a fluctuating consumption. In Fig. 139, the lines beginning at the 
hump in 1870 are drawn at different angles to touch the different 
humps and show various rates of possible consumption. These flow 
lines are also continued in the other sections of the curve just as if 
the curve had been shown continuously in one hne instead of in three 
separate sections. The scale for Fig. 139 is selected to show "milhon 
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gallons per square mile." The scale could just as well have been 
made to show the total gallons of rainfall in the whole watershed, 
but it was more convenient to put the scale on a square-mile basis, 
dividing the total rainfall by the number of square miles in the water- 
shed. 

Cumulative or mass curves are very frequently used for the study 
of quantities in earth work, especially in railroad construction. Cumu- 
lative curves showing the total quantities of earth removed from cuts 
and the total amount used in fills can be kept to give the whole in- 
formation in the most convenient form for quick reference and accurate 
study. 



Chapter X 
FREQUENCY CURVES. CORRELATION 

MANY business problems can be studied most rapidly and con- 
veniently if the data are put in the form of frequency curves. 
Though engineers have used curves for many years to repre- 
sent data relating to the laws of physics, the engineer has made prac- 
tically no use of frequency curves such as are used by the biologist. 
This is probably due to the fact that the engineer can determine the 
laws of physics from mathematical computations based on a relatively 
small number of observations, while the biologist must deal with 
statistical averages based upon observations and measurements in 
thousands of different cases. The laws of biology are not so definitely 
mathematical as those of engineering and physics. The biologist 
must have more observations than the engineer if he is to draw accu- 
rate conclusions. 

A frequency chart is based on the number of times a certain char- 
acteristic is found repeated in a large number of observations. The 
number of repetitions is referred to as the "frequency". A comparison 



Fig. 140. Frequency Chart Based on the Number of Ribs in Scallop Shells. Shells 
Are Sorted into Different Piles According to the Number of Ribs, the Piles (from 
Left to Bight) Having Respectively 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 Ribs 

The heists of the different piles show the relative frequency of shells having the different Dumbers erf rib*. 
Seventeen-rib shells were found much more commonly than shells with any other number of ribs. It 
a line were drawn tbrough the tops of the different shell piles, we should have a. frequency curve 
164 
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relating to the frequency with which different characteristics or items 
are found repeated is commonly referred to by the biologist as "fre- 
quency distribution", and the charts showing frequency are quite 
often called "distribution charts" or "distribution curves". 

In Fig. 140 a frequency diagram is shown at the right by photo- 
graphing piles of shells arranged so that all shells in any one pile con- 
tain the same number of 
ribs. The pile of shells at 
the left, having the smallest 
number of ribs, contains 
but three shells. In the pile 
of shells at the extreme 
right, having the highest 
number of ribs, there is only 
one shell. The middle pile 
shows conclusively that the 
greatest number of the shells 

have seventeen ribs. There c. a. onntpm, u popmar seuna u«uur 

is a fairly large number of ^U^- Forty YmversityStiidente Arranged in 
, ,, ■ ., ., , ._. Rows, According to Stature by Inches, as 

shells m the pile for sixteen follows: 56 to 57.9, 58 to 59.9, 60 to 61.9, 

ribs, and a somewhat greater 62 to 63.9, 64 to 65.9, 66 to 67.9, 68 to 69.9, 

number of shells in the pile .^.^ Lf^tli'^pv^i a good id«. of the b^ on whW, • 

for eighteen ribs. Though frequency chart is constructed. A rough frequency curve 

. ° . , ° could be made by drawing a line through the ends of all 

it IS unfortunate that no the different rows of men. The curve would show a 

■t • , 1 I _, • I definite peak for the height 6i to 65.9 inehea. Such a 

horizontal scale or vertical peak h called the "mode^', since it shows the type which 

scale is shown in the picture, *^"" ^^ f^'^' frequency 

the reader will nevertheless be able to see from this illustration the 

general scheme on which frequency curves are based. 

In Fig. 141 a group of men have been arranged in different rows. 
There is only one man in the shortest class at the left, and only one 
man in each of the tallest two classes at the right. Most of the men 
are of that height shown by the row to the right of the center of the 
diagram, A glance at the photograph taken looking down on this group 
of men shows that there are more men shorter than the most fre- 
quent height than there are men taller. If an ink line were drawn as 
a smooth curve to represent the outline of the whole group of men, 
when arranged in rows as shown here, the top of the curve at the 
end of the longest row would be called the "mode", as it would show 
the tj-pe found most frequently in all the individuals under observation. 
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NU^«EK Cf FfKSOW WMKKOM WDUWEIHE aXIH noOt 

Cloak and Suit Industry _ Dnssaid^iUstlndutfy 



In the following illustrations, curves of this kind will be noticed using 
the diagrammatic form rather than the actual photographs of a classi- 
fied group like Fig. 141. In Fig. 141 it is regrettable that the illustra- 
tion does not show a scale giving for each row the maximum and mini- 
mum height of men in that row. Some scheme, of course, was neces- 
sary to divide these men up into 
height classes, but the reader has 
no way of knowing the limits of 
height for each class except by re- 
ferring to the title of the illustra- 
tion. 

Frequency charts are some- 
times made for popular illustra- 
tion by drawing vertical lines to 
represent the number of individ- 
uals found in each class designated 
by the horizontal scale. Thus, a 
representation could be made for 
the data of Fig. 141 by having a 
horizontal scale to represent 
ing On and Above the Sixth Floor heights, and drawmg vertical hnes 
in the Cloak and Suit Industry and to a scale by which the length of 
each vertical line or bar would 
represent the number of individ- 



Fig.143, 



the Dress and Waist Industey in 
New York City 

lliia cbiLrt waa made first for a wall exhibit and was 

[ater used in a widely distributed report. The > £ • i. >. _.• i i_ • i < rT^t 

co-ordinate ruling has the shape of a New Yorfc UalS Of that particular height. 1 hC 

roanufacturiDg building. By observinfjlhisillus- gp-Ipo „* U„-a wftllld then hnvp tht^ 

tration from the left edge of the page the reader Series OI DarS WOUiQ men UaVC tttC 

may get the gcDemi effect of a frequency curve same general arrangement as the 
photograph of Fig. 141 representing the number of men actually seen. 
These bar diagrams to represent frequency are not of very great use, 
except possibly in advertising work where it may be necessary to get 
some kind of chart which can be understood by any untrained reader. 
In Fig. 142 an eifective use has been made of the frequency-curve 
scheme in a report intended for wide circulation among persons who 
have not been trained in reading curves. The general outline of a 
tall New York manufacturing building is given very clearly as a field 
of co-ordinate ruling, on which the actual numbers of workers for any 
floor level can be read from the horizontal scale with a fair degree 
of accuracy. The numbers working below the sixth floor are very 
large, and only those on and above the sixth floor are shown. 
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This allows the use of a large scale for the data of the upper floors. 
In order "to see the general shape of a frequency curve when plotted 
with flat tops instead of peaked tops, the book may be turned so 
that the illustration is seen from the left-hand edge. This chart was 
drawn primarily as a wall exhibit, to be used later as an illustration 
in a printed report. The general scheme is excellent and it could 
scarcely be improved upon, even though the independent variable 
has here been made the vertical scale instead of the horizontal scale. 
Putting these data in the form of a curve such as is used in Fig. 143 
would probably not be as effective for untrained readers as the black 
bars of Fig. 142, J^^ 

placed against a field ^ 
in the general shape 
of a New York man- 
ufacturing building. 
Fig. 143 shows a 
frequency diagram of 
the kind f oimd most 
useful in ordinary 
work. The vertical 
scale here represents 
percentage, and the 
total of all the figures 
shown at the upper 
part of the chart 
added together is 100 
percent. Frequency 
curves are very often 
used, however, with 
numbers rather than 
I)ercentages repre- 
sented on the vertical 
scale, and the vertical scale then shows the actual number in each class. 
To assist the reader, the total number of observations made would 
usually be recorded, perhaps in the title of the illustration. In bio- 
logical work observations are usually made in vast number, to permit 
making a very accurate conclusion regarding the general laws of fre- 
quency for any particular subject under consideration. For a great 
many problems of everyday life, however, the observations are not 




18 90 3t S4 90 

Aee AT Marriase 

Data of Amy Hcwet, In PtMicaiUm* Am. Statt t neal A«m. 

Fig. 143. Age at Marriage of 439 Married Graduates of 
Mount Holyoke College who Graduated from 1890 
to 1909 

The vertical scale shows the percentage of the whole 439 who married 
at each age given on the horizontal scale. The totals of all percent- 
age figures at the upper margin of the chart is 100 per cent. If a 
greater number of persons were included in a freauency curve of this 
sort the curve would be less irregular and the mode would show more 
distinctly 
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of sufficient number to permit the formation of any general laws. 
Thus for Fig. 143 we are not justified in saying that all college women 
marry at the particular ages indicated by this chart. The number 
of women taken into consideration tor the preparation of the chart 
was not sufficient to allow any final conclusion, certainly not to justify 
any general statement that college women are less likely to marry at 
the a^e of twenty-six than at either twenty-five or twenty-seven. 
Aggregate Population 
Males Females 
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30-34 30— 34 
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Chinese and Japanese 
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30-34 30— 34 

2S-2e 2S— 2» 

20-34 20-24 

15-lB IB-1» 



CD Single ^ Married 

Fig. 144. Conjugal Condition of the Populatioii of the United States in 1900 in. 
^oportions of the Total Number of Each Age Group 

This chart was printed in color in the Statistical Atlas. Here shading is used instead of color. The arrange- 
ment to the right and left of a zero line at the center makes visual comparison difficult between the data 
for males and females. Note the cuotrasts between the upper and lower charts. CompaK the upper 
chart with Fig. 145 

In biological work the number of observations taken is ordinarily 
sufficient to permit drawing a smooth curve to represent the general 
law, after a chart drawn with numerous straight lines has been made 
by the method used in Fig. 143. It would not be desirable to draw 
a smooth curve in the case of Fig. 143, as the smooth curve would 
be misleading because of the small number of observations made. 
For most business problems, and in many problems actually in the 
field of statistics, the laws which affect frequency are so indefinite 
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and the number of observations so limited that it is much better to 
use the straight-line method of Fig. 143 than to attempt to make a 
smooth curve. Sometimes a smooth curve may only mislead the 
reader, making the chart appear very accurate when in reality the 
data were so crude that only the roughest approximation is possible. 
Fig. 144 is copied from the Census Atlas for the 1900 Census. In 
the Atlas, colors were used for the different areas which must be repre- 
sented here by cross-hatching. Though these illustrations hold some 
very valuable and interesting information, the information is contained 

PerCenT 

lOO 




under 

15 



15-19 25-29 

20-24 30-34 



Male 



—--Female 



;. 145. Conjugal Condition of the Population of the United States in 1900 in 

^oportions of the Total Number of Each Age Group 

Here the arrangement of Fig. 144 has been reversed so as to place age on the horizontal scale, since age 
is the independent variable. Having the data expressed in curves permits much clearer interpretation 
by the reader. Curves for male and for female nuiy be instantly compared. The term "widowed" 
as applied to men was used to harmonize with the preceding illustration 

in such manner that it is ahnost impossible for the reader to get it out. 
In the first place, age is the independent variable, but it has been made 
the vertical scale. The information sought is the percentage at diflferent 
ages for each of the sexes, and this must be read from the horizontal 
scale, in violation of one of the most important rules for graphic work. 
Another bad feature of the chart is that data for male and female are 
shown in the right and left direction from the center line, making it 
almost impossible for the reader to compare the figures for male and 
female at any age under consideration. The data for the upper half 
of Fig. 144 are replotted in Fig. 145, and the reader would do well to 
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compare the two illustrations to see just how much more clear Fig. 145 
is than Fig. 144. 

The bottom portion of Fig. 144 is shown here by way of contrast with 
the upper j)ortion. Notice, for instance, \he difference in the shape of 
the chart for the female Chinese and Japanese population of the United 
States as compared with the chart for females in the aggregate popula- 
tion of the United States. A very large percentage of female Japanese 
and Chinese are married by the age of thirty-five, but after that age 
there is a fairiy large percentage reported as single. It would api>ear 
that many widows must be reporting themselves as single instead of 
as widows, or the chart would probably not be so different in shape from 
the chart for the aggregate population of the United States. 

In Fig. 145 the scale for age has been properly placed horizontally 
and the scale for percentage placed vertically. The whole population 
is considered as single imder the age of fifteen. The total of the figures 
for single, married, and widowed on any vertical line equals 100 per 
cent: thus, as the number married in succeeding years increases, the 
number who are single is seen to decrease. The curves prove at a 
glance that the women start to marry much earher than the men. 
Between twenty and thirty-five the horizontal difference between the 
two curves shows that the women marry about four years earUer than 
the men, or, in other words, taking the population as a whole, the 
women marry men about four years their seniors. In considering 
these curves it must be remembered that this chart is made up on a 
different basis from Fig. 143. In Fig. 143 all the women who married are 
recorded as married, and the top of the curve (the mode) shows at 
once the age at which marriages are most frequent. In this chart, how- 
ever, we are considering three things, and the chart shows the percentage 
who recorded themselves as married, rather than the actual age at which 
marriage occurred. The percentage of those who report themselves 
married is affected by the number who are single and also by the num- 
ber who are widowed. If in the later age classes, deaths of husbands 
occur more rapidly than marriages of spinsters for any particular age, 
the "married" curve will trend downward even though a very large 
number of spinsters may be marrying at that age. It is simply a ques- 
tion of balancing the death rate of husbands against the marriage rate 
of spinsters. The curve marked "married" on this chart does not show 
the age at marriage, but simply shows the percentage in any age class 
who report themselves as married and not widowed. 
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The men marry later than the women. Many of the men marrying 
over forty marry women much younger than themselves. As the hus- 
bands are older than the wives, the expectatioaiof life for the husband is, 
of course, less than for the wives, and the number of widows at any age 
is far in excess of the number of widowers, on this account alone. In- 
dustrial accidents, war, etc., also tend to make a high death rate among 
the men and cause more widows than widowers. In Fig. 145 the curve 
for men has been labeled "widowed" to follow the Census OflSce prac- 
tice in Fig. 144. 

With Fig. 144 some of the age classes are tor an interval of only five 
, years while other age classes have an interval of ten years, yet the 
different lengths of interval are shown by the same distance on the scale. 
For Fig. 145 the horizontal scale has purposely been made such that 
the ten-year age intervals are set oflF by twice the distance used for the 
five-year intervals. As there are very few marriages under fifteen, 
the space for "under fifteen'' has been made three times the space for 
the five-year interval. Taking the standard life as four-score years, 
the space for "over sixty-five" has been made three times the distance 
used for the five-year intervals. This selection of horizontal distances 
makes the curves into much more nearly their correct shape than is 
possible on the Census OflBce chart, where five-year and ten-year 
class intervals are shown by equal scale distances. 

Perhaps the greatest gain made in clearness in Fig. 145 is due to 
the placing of the curves for male and female on the same ruled field, 
so that they can be compared instantly and correctly without need 
for any right-hand and left-hand measurements such as were necessary 
in Fig- 144. No claim is made that Fig. 145 is suitable for untrained 
readers. Since, however, it is doubtful whether many unskilled read- 
ers ever refer to the Census Atlas, it would seem desirable to use the 
general scheme of Fig. 145 for clearness and convenience. 

In Fig. 146, also taken from the Census Atlas for the 1900 Census, 
a right-and-left measurement must be made to compare death rates 
in two different years, ten years apart. The chart was drawn to bring 
out the data clearly and, if clearness is not attained, the data might 
just as well be expressed in columns of figures. Here again the vari- 
ables have been reversed and the independent variable improperly 
made the vertical scale. 

In Fig. 147 the data of Fig. 146 are redrawn into two curves by 
which the number of deaths occurring at different ages can be readily 
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Fig. 146. Comparative Proportion td Deatiis at Different Ages from Pneumonia 
per 1,000 Deaths from Pneumonia in the Registration Area of the United States, 
1890 and 1900 

He rigfat-uid-lef t amngement of thu r^rt makes comparison f(»' the two diSerutt yesn almott impouible. 
CoDtnst this ilitutntitm with Hg. 147 

compared for the two years under consideration. Notice that in the 
later year, 1900, deaths from pneumonia between the ages of ten and 
sixty years were much less frequent, while deaths after the age of 
sixty were more frequent. There was also an increase in the number 
of deaths at ages less than four. Certainly the facts relating to deaths 
from pneumonia for the two years are much more clearly brought 
out in Fig. 147 than in Fig. 146. 

There are some peculiarities in Fig. 147 which should be pointed 
out. The Government figures are given by one-year intervals up to 
the age of five, and then on five-year intervals to ninety-five. Fig. 147 
really should have been made so as to indicate a change in the hori- 
zontal scale at five years. If the chart had been made the full width 
of the page it woi'ld have been possible to get room enough to show 
the figures for single years at ages under five by using a space 
only one-fifth of the horizontal distance used for the five-year inter- 
vals. The large number of deaths at ages five to nine inclusive is 
very striking on the curve. Possibly the large death rate from five 
to nine may be due to the lessening of parental care at an age when 
exposure becomes more frequent. By ten years of age, the children 
have learned better how to take care of themselves and the number 
of deaths from pneumonia comes down to about the lowest point. 
Though the foregoing explanation of the large number of deaths . 
from five to nine years may be correct, it is probable that the figures 
are more or less in error, due to the tendency to state ages in numbers 
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which are multiples of five. The peaks for the period five to nine 
may be due largely to parents giving the age roughly as "five years". 

In Fig. 148 the data in which the reader is interested are shown 
at the peaks of various triangles. The shaded triangles on the chart 
give a geometrical figure which at first glance might be considered 
as a curve. It is not until after a considerable amount of puzzUng 
that one notices that the triangles have absolutely no significance 
and that they are only a means of showing the distance from the 
base line to the various points representing decrease or increase. It 
would have been better if plain black bars had been used for Fig. 148 
instead of the tri- 
angles. Bars are so 
f amihar to everyone 
that there would be 
no danger of error in 
interpretation. This 
illustration was used 
in a Sunday news- 
paper article where 
a non-technical class 
of readers had to be 
reached. For such a 
class of readers the 
solid black bars 
would probably be 
the most easily un- 
derstood method of 
presentation. 

For anything ex- 
cept newspaper pres- 
entation, the method 
of Fig. 149 would 
probably be more 
acceptable to the 
reader than the solid 
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Fig. 147. Comparative Proportion of Deaths at Different 
Ages from Pneumonia per 1,000 Deaths from Pneu- 
monia in the Registration Area of the United States, 
1890 and 1900 

Comparison of the two years can be made instantly throughout the whole 
range of ages. Age is the independent variable and, hence, is shown 
here as the horizontal scale. It would be better if a vertical wavy 
line or some other signal were used to show the change in the horizon- 
tal scale for ages below five years 



black bars suggested in the preceding paragraph. The curve drawn 
in Fig. 149 shows a fairly uniform increase in death rates as ages 
increase up to the age of sixty. The degree of uniformity in increase 
is much more readily seen from the curve line than it could be shown 
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by the use of bars. Granted that the curve of Fig. 149 might not 
be understood by all the readers of a newspaper, it is nevertheles! 
much more desirable, even in newspaper work, than the method shown 
in Fig. 148. Though Fig. 149 might not attract deep interest on the 
part of a newspaper reader, it would not be likely to be misinter- 
preted. Fig. 148 might serve to attract attention, but what is the use 
in attracting atten- 
tion unless a correct 
impression is given 
after attention has 
been attracted? 

Frequency curves 
thus far considered 
have permitted read- 
ing from the vertical 
scale only the actual 
number or percent- 
age dbserved corre- 
sponding to any 
point which may be 
selected on the hori- 
zontal scale. Thus, 
in Fig. 143 (see page 
167) we can read 
from the vertical 
scale only the per- 
centage of marriages which corresponds to any selected age on the hori- 
zontal scale. In Fig- 150, however, we have the same data of Fig. 143 
plotted in the form of a cumulative frequency curve. With a cumulative 
frequency curve the vertical scale shows not the actual number for 
any point of the horizontal scale, but the number cumulatively up 
to any point which may be selected on the horizontal scale. In Fig. 
143 the percentage who married at each age is given in figures at the 
top of the chart. By observing the figures at the top of Fig. 143 
and the figures at the top of Fig. 150, the method for plotting a cumu- 
lative frequency curve will be apparent. Beginning with the per- 
centages for the later ages in Fig. 143, the figures for the various 
years are added cumulatively to give the figures seen at the top of 
Fig. 150. The figures and the curve of Fig. 150 thus show the per- 
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Fig. 148. Change Since 1880 in the Death Kates of 
Americans at Various Ages 

The use of the separate triangles here is confusing to the reader. One is 
apt Ui iDterpret the chart by the contour of the shaded areas rather 
than by the poinis at the tips of separate triangles. Compare this 
illustration with Fig. 14S 
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centage who married at ages greater than any specific age selected 
from the horizontal scale of the chart. 

Fig. 151 gives an example of a class of information which can be 
shown to very great advantage by the use of cumulative frequency 
curves. In an annual report of a railroad a tabulated statement of the 
number of miles of different weights of rail in use at the end of the 
fiscal year makes the information diBBcult for the stockholder to inter- 
pret. Putting the data in the form of a curve like Fig. 151 lets the 
stockholder see at once just what conditions are on his road, in so far as 
rail weight is concerned. Thus, in Fig. 151, the stockholder may see 
at a glance that a very small percentage of the rails on this railroad 
weigh in excess of 75 pounds per yard, and that only about half of the 
rails weigh more than 70 pounds per yard. In order to compare differ- 
ent years it would be well to have a chart of this kind printed in the 

annual report, with 
curves for different 
years plotted on the 
same co-ordinate rul- 
ing, so that the 
stockholder could see 
by the change in the 
shape of the curves 
just what has been 
done toward replac- 
ing hght rails with 
heavy rails. If de- 
sired, rail-weight 
curves for different 
railroad systems 
could be shown in 
the same chart, so 
that the stockholder 
might see how his 
railroad compares 
with others in the 
matter of rail weights. 
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Fig. 149. Change Since 1880 in the Death Rate of 

Aicaericans at Various Ages 

The increase in death rates for ages over forty is here shown in great 
contrast with the decrease in death rates for ages less than forty. 
The heavy zero line and the arrows pointing upward and downward 
make misinterpretation almost impossible 

It would have been better if Fig. 151 had, at the lower left-hand 
comer, the words "more than", with an arrow pointing horizontally 
to the right as can be seen in Fig. 158. In cumulative frequency curves 
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such as this it is well to give the reader a clew that it is a cumulative 
frequency curve he is observing, and the arrow with the words "more 
than" accomplishes this result in a satisfactory mamier. 

There are two scales used in Fig. 151 with the expectation that the 
reader would ordinarily use the left-hand scale when reading the chart, 

using the words 
"more than". The 
right-hand scale 
reading downward 
permits the reader to 
get at once the com- 
plement of any figure 
on the left-hand 
scale, so that, by 
using the right-hand 
scale, the reader may 
interpret the curves 

on a "less than" 

basis. Thus, in con- 
sidering the weight, 
roughly 6 per cent of 
all the rails on the 
system are more 
than 75 pounds per 
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Fig. 150. Percentage of 439 Married Graduates of 
Mount Holyoke College (Women) Graduating 1890 
to 1909, who Married at Ages Greater than Any 
Specific Age Selected from tiie Horizontal Scale of 
the Chart 

This is a cumulative frequency curve plotted from exactly the same data i • i 

asFig. 14S. The word "over" with the arrow at the lower left-hand yard, and USing the 
comer of the chart showa that the chart does not indicate the per- " Vit L A 1 *1- ' 

centage who many al any age but the number who many later ngllt-Ilflna SCalC It IS 

than any specific age read from the hodsoDtal scale Seen that roughlv 

94 per cent of all the rails are "less than" 75 pounds per yard. There 
is not ordinarily any necessity for using a double scale in this manner. 
It is done here only to show the difference in reading a two-scale chart. 
In Fig. 152 and also in Fig. 153 the cumulative curves have been 
plotted on a different basis from that used in plotting Fig. 150 and Fig. 
151. In Fig. 150 and Fig. 151, the curves begin at the 100 per cent hne 
at the top of the chart and extend downward toward the right. In Fig. 
152 and Fig. 153 the curves start at the zero line at the bottom and ex- 
tend upwards toward the right of the chart. The differences in the 
shape of the curves will point out to a trained reader the manner in 
which he must read the curves. Fig. 152 and Fig. 153 should be read 
using the words "less than" instead of the words "more than". Thus, 
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in Fig. 152 considering the curve "A'*, 60 per cent of all the telephone 
calls of this class were answered in "less than" four seconds and 76 per 
cent of the calls were answered in "less than" five seconds. Of course, 
all those calls which were observed as having been answered in "less 
than" four seconds are also answered in "less than" five seconds, so 
that the curve is on a strictly cumulative basis. In Curve "C" it 
can be seen that only 30 per cent of the calls of that class were answered 
in less than four seconds, as against 60 per cent for curve "A". Though 
curve " A " is higher up on the chart than curve " C ", it really represents 
a smaller length of time required to answer telephone calls than shown 
by curve "C". Since twice as large a percentage of the calls were 
answered in "less than" four seconds, the average time for answering 
calls in curve "A" is certainly smaller than the average time for curve 
"C", yet curve "A" ap- 
pears on the upper part of 
the chart. It is confusing 
to the average reader to 
have curves appear on the 
upj>er part of a chart when 
they really represent numer- 
ically smaller quantities 
than other curves appearing 
on the lower portion of a 
chart. Yet this is the result 
when curves are plotted on 
a "less than" basis. In 
order to avoid danger of 
misinterpretation, it seems 
desirable that cumulative 
frequency curves should be 
plotted on a "ipore than" 
basis. Most of the cumula- 
tive frequency curves in 
this book are plotted on a 
"more than" basis, so that curves involving the larger quantities or 
percentages may appear on the chart above those cumulative fre- 
quency curves for smaller quantities or percentages. 

Fig. 152 and Fig. 153 show the application of the cumulative fre- 
quency curve to commercial problems. The full explanation of these 
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Weight of Rail in Pounds 

Fig. isi. Weight of Rails per Yard in the Main 
Line Track of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
as Published in the Anntial Report to Stock- 
holders for the Fiscal Tear Ending June 30, 
1912 

When using the left-hand scale the chart is read on a *'more 
than*' basis as if the words **more than" had been used 
with the horizontal scale as seen in Fig. 158. If the right- 
hand scale is selected the words "less than** are used 
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two charts cannot be gone into here, but the reader can see for himself 
the use o^ the cumulative frequency curve in studying different problems 
in the telephone business. In Fig. 152 the curves show the time required 
to answer calls in different cities, while Fig. 153 shows a comparison 
of answering times in different classes of service. Notice that in each 
of these two charts it seems that two seconds is about the minimum 
which can be expected in answering telephone calls with the existing 
types of equipment. Fig. 153 certainly gives in excellent manner the 
comparison between the answering times for different classes of service. 
It would be very difficult to convey the complex information contained 

in Fig. 153 by using tabu- 



lated figures only. Tabu- 
lated figures would take up 
as much space as the chart 
and they would be less in- 
teUigible to any person who 
knows even the rudiments 
of reading graphic presenta- 
tions. 

. In Fig. 154 an attempt 
was made to apply cumu- 
lative frequency curves to 
a comparison of wage rates 
in different sections of the 
United States. The chart, 
however, is likely to be very 
misleading, as it has been 
plotted by methods which 
are not in accordance with 
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Courtesy of Data, CMcago 

Fig. 152. Time Required for Operators to An- 
swer Telephone Calls in Towns of Different 
Size in Wisconsin 

These curves start at the lower left-hand portion of the field 
and trend upward, showing that they are plotted on a 
**less than*' basis. Curve A shows a smaller time required 
to answer calls than Curves B or C» yet the actual position 
of Curve A on the chart is higher than either curves B or C. 
If cumulative frequency curves are plotted on a "more 
than" basis the position of several curves on a chart is 
relatively such that the reader is not confused so much as 
when curves are plotted on a "less than" basis 



usual practice. The variables have been reversed, and the independent 
variable has incorrectly been made the vertical scal^. Besides that, 
the vertical scale reads downward instead of upward. In all kinds of 
curve plotting it is common to have the two scales begin with zero 
at the lower left-hand comer of the chart. Here the two scales begin 
the zeros at the upper left-hand comer of the chart. Unless the reader 
will turn Fig. 154 on its side so as to make the two zeros at the lower 
left-hand comer, he may find great diflBculty in interpreting the chart. 
Fig. 155 shows a replot of the data of Fig. 154. Here the curves are 
plotted on a "more tJian" basis, but it would have been better if the 
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words "more than", with an arrow, had been placed at the lower 
left-hand comer of the chart. In Fig. 155 a little study will show 
the advantages of plotting curves on a "more than " basis. The reader 
can see at a glance from this illustration that the wages for the western 
States are very muqh higher than the wages in the south Atlantic 
States. The position of the curves one above the other would lead 
the reader at once to think of the upper curves as showing higher 
wages. Here the upper curves do indicate the higher wages, but they 
would not do so if they were plotted on a "less than" basis instead 
of on a "more than" basis. Though it may cause some confusion 
at first, it seems desirable as a general rule that cumulative frequency 
curves should be plotted on a "more than" basis rather than on a 
"less than" basis. 

72mc in Sec(M(05 



Covnan "I W. S. atffan. Ameritan TdiviKnu « rclwntpA Ca. 

Fig. 153. Answering Time of Different Classes of Operators in Telephone YfoA 

Cumulative curves of this eort give information in much more condenaed and dear form than possible with 
other methods of presentation. This particuktr dkort is read on a "leas than" basis, as can be seen by 
the general poaitloD of the curves as reUt«d to the scales. Notice that none of the calls is uiswerol in 
less thku two seconds 
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Fig. 154. Comparison of Earnings of Men Wage Earners in Different Portions of 

the United States in 1905 

This chart is almost hopelessly confused because the scales have been so arranged that the two scale zeros 
appear at the upper left-hand comer of the chart instead of at the lower left-hand comer. The vertical 
scale reads downward when it should read upward. See Fig. 155 for these same data redrawn 
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In Fig. 156 we have cumulative frequency curves applied to a 
comparison of wages in different departments of a corporation. Here 
again the words "more than" and the arrow would have been de- 
sirable at the lower left-hand comer of the chart. The general position 
of the curves beginning at the upper left-hand comer, however, assists 
the reader to see that these curves are plotted on a "more than" 
basis. A chart of this kind is of great utility in making a study of 
wages. It may be noticed, for instance, in the curve for laborers, 
that there is a very decided change in the shape of the curve at about 
$9.00 per week. Only 62 per cent of these laborers make more than 
$9.00 per week and but 80 per cent of them get more than $5.00 per 

Percent 

lOO 




>»» 



7 8 9 10 \Z 15 20 

WEEKDT EARNINGS - DOLLARS 

M A4.I r"""" United States ^ ^^, ^. 
N.Atlantic • • . 5. Atlantic 
N Central •— — S. Central 
Western Alaska 

Fig. 155. Chart Showing What Percentage of the Wage Earners in Different Portions 
of the United States Receive More Ihan any Specified Amount of Earnings up to 
Twenty-Five Dollars per Week 

Here the scales are correctly arranged so that the two zeros appear at the lower left-hand comer. The 
plotting of these curves on a "more than** basis causes curves which show the largest earnings to appear 
in their proper position toward the top of the chart. Plotting of cumulative frequency curves on a "more 
than** basis is usually desirable, since it reduces the chances for confusion to ths reader. Thb chart 
could have been improved if the words "more than*' and an arrow had been placed at the lower left- 
hand comer on the general scheme of Fig. 158 
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Fig. 156. Comparison of Actual Weekly Earnings in Different Departments of a 

Large Industrial Plant Showing Percentage of Men in Each Department Receiving 

More than Any Specified Amount of Earnings per Week 

This illustratiun whs made by photograph iog dirL-ctly from the universally ruled paper shown alao in 

Rguivs ST. 103. 130 and iU. The scales and the different titles were pot 00 the paper with a typewriter. 

I.aek of steady work enuspd many of the laborers to get the very small eamings shown by the upper 

portion of the cup\'e innrki'd "Laborers" 
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week. The fact that 20 per cent of all the laborers earn less than 
$5.00 per week is due to intermittent employment given laborers in 
this particular business. As $5.00 per week is not a Uving wage for 
any man, the shape of the cumulative curve for the laborers at once 
points out the desirability of some change in management by which 
fewer men might be employed and all the men employed more steadily 
than indicated by the curve for laborers in Fig. 156. Since all the 
laborers were paid the same rate per hour, the only possible explana- 
tion of the fact that a large number of men earn as little as $5.00 per 
week must be that the laborers were not employed continuously. 
More continuity of employment for a smaller number of laborers 
would, in this particular case, have resulted in more money being 
paid on an average to each man, so that the men would, to all essential 
purposes, have received an increase in pay even though the hourly 
wage rate were not increased. 

Though that portion of the curves for the office forces seen at the 
upper left comer of Fig. 156 appears somewhat similar to the curve 
for laborers, the low earnings of a large percentage of the office force 
were due to the employment of office boys and other young employees 
who would have a fair chance to get a good training and grow up 
with the business. Therefore, the curves for the office forces need 
not attract the same attention as the curves for the laborers, who 
are all full-grown men having comparatively little chance for promo- 
tion. 

The quick change at $11.00^ per week in the shape of the curve 
relating to the foremen and clerks is due to the fact that some of the 
foremen in this business are paid by the hour and not by the week. 
That some of the foremen receive as low as $6.00 per week and that 
only 93 per cent of the foremen receive over $11.00 per week is due 
to the fact that some of the men were off because of sickness or on 
leave of absence. If the attendance of these men were more regular 
the curves would not have such a decided peak at $11.00 per week. 
Though Fig. 156 has been plotted on a "more than" basis, the reader 
may, if he wishes, read it on a "less than" basis by referring to the 
right-hand scale which has zero at the top instead of at the bottom 
of the page. 

Fig. 156 was made directly from typewritten copy with only the 
curves and the marginal Unes drawn in by hand. This same uni- 
versally ruled paper has been referred to elsewhere as being con- 
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venient for general use. Here the paper is used to indicate 100 i>er 
cent in the vertical direction, and the horizontal scale is chosen for 
data unrelated to time. 
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Fig. 157. Cumtilative Frequency Curve Study of the Number and the Size of All 
Orders Handled During a Ten-days Test in a Certain Kind of Freight-^handling 
Work 

The orders are sorted into various classes or groups according to the number <rf pieces called for by eacli 

order. The limits for the various classes were fixed by the exercise of a little judgment and are shown 

by the vertical lines on the chart 
Curve **D" shows by small circles the actual number of orders found in each group. The curve is read 

from the right-hand scale 
Curve "C** shows by small circles the total number of pieces (or packages) carried by the N-arious orders 

which are found in each group. Curve ** C* is read from the left-hand scale 
Curve ** A** shows the percentage of the total orders handled which contain more than any given number of 

pieces considered on the horizontal scale of the chart 
Curve '* B" shows the percentage of the total number of pieces carried by those orders containing more than 

any given number of pieces considered on the horizontal scale of the chart 
Curves **D" and "A** refer to the number of orders or the amount of clerical work while curves "C** and 

'* B " relate to the number of packages handled or the actual volume of business transacted 

In Fig. 157 we have an application of the cumulative frequency 
curve to a class of work which would be extremely difficult to under- 
stand if the graphic method were not used. In handling large quan- 
tities of freight the different orders cover many diverse kinds of ma- 
terial, and the jobs vary from one package up to many thousands of 
packages on one order. The pieces or packages referred to here may be 
anything from a single casting weighing 20 tons to a shipment of canned 
goods with 5,000 boxes or cases on a single shipping order. In the 
long run, however, the different classes of goods could be averaged, 
and it will be found that in any one locality there would be but sUght 
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change from year to year in the average size or weight of package 
handled. The average weight of package might happen to be 150 
pK)unds, and, considering a whole year, there would probably be very 
little change in the average weight from month to month. Thus, for 
our purpose here, the term "piece" or "package" refers simply to 
the average package handled in different divisions or departments 
of the work under consideration. 

In order to obtain the data regarding the orders referred to in 
Fig. 157, Fig. 158 and Fig. 159 the order sUps are sorted into different 
piles according to some definitely thought-out plan by which there would 
not be too many or too few orders in any one class or size group. A 
little preliminary trial work in sorting would show the best places to 
set the class hmits for sorting the orders into separate piles. After 
the orders have been separated into piles, it is a simple matter to count 
the number of orders in each pile to obtain the data from which curve 
"D" is plotted. It will be noticed from the shape of the curve that 
the upper and lower hmits for each class are well selected so that there 
is a fairly uniform decrease in the number of orders in each group as the 
size of the orders increases. The order slips in the different piles sorted 
according to the size of the order are taken to an adding machine, and 
addition made to obtain the total number of packages carried by the 
combined orders found in any one pile or class. This gives the data from 
which curve "C" is plotted. Though curve "D" shows a constantly 
decreasing number of orders as the size of the orders becomes greater, 
curve " C " proves that there is an increasing number of packages 
handled as the orders grow larger toward the right-hand side of the 
chart. 

Though there are not so many orders of large size as of small size, 
the small numbers of large orders nevertheless carry many more packages 
than the large numbers of small orders. The executive is, of course, 
interested in revenue and, for revenue purposes, as mentioned above, 
all packages may be considered of the same size. Revenue obviously 
depends upon the number of packages handled, rather than on the 
number of orders handled. Curve "C", then, shows at a glance that 
the small number of large orders are of much greater interest to the 
financial manager than the large number of small orders. 

Fig. 157 shows that during the ten-days test period there were no 
orders in this particular class of work which exceeded two hundred 
packages. Curves "D" and "C", though interesting, do not show all 
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the information which is desirable from the standpoint of management. 
In order to show up the facts more clearly, curves "A*' and "B" are 
plotted from the same data as curves "D*' and "C respectively. 
Curve ** A " is plotted on a cimiulative basis by the same general method 
used for Fig. 150 and Fig. 151. The total number of orders for the 
whole test period is first obtained, and then the ciunulative number 
adding up to any class-limit line on the horizontal scale of the chart is 
plotted as a percentage of the total niunber of orders. Curve "A" 
joins the zero line at 200, showing that none of the orders was larger 
than 200 packages. We can see instantly that, because of the large 
number of small orders, only 22 per cent of all the orders handled were 
larger than twenty-five pieces per order. Only 13 per cent of all the 
orders handled exceeded fifty pieces per order. Also, by reading from 
the vertical scale opposite the figure for 50 per cent, we can see at once 
that only half of all the orders handled carried more than twelve 
packages. 

In a manner similar to that used in making up curve "A", the cumu- 
lative curve "B" is made up from the data relating to the number of 
packages shown in curve " C ". It may assist the reader to follow these 
charts if he keeps clearly in mind that curves "D" and "A" relate to 
the actual number of orders of various sizes, while curves " C " and "B " 
relate to the number of packages, or the amount of total business car- 
ried by orders of various sizes. In other words, curves "D" and "A*' 
relate to the amoimt of clerical work needed, while curves "C" and 
"B" show the actual amount of freight-handling labor involved and 
measure the amount of revenue earned. Curve "B" thus shows that, 
though there are not many large orders, about 69 per cent of all the 
revenue comes from those orders which contain more than twenty-five 
packages. Fifty-six per cent of the business (and the revenue) is due 
to orders containing more than fifty packages. Twenty-nine per cent 
of all of the revenue comes from orders containing more than one hun- 
dred packages, yet none of the revenue for the ten-days time considered 
came from orders larger than two hundred packages, since there were 
no such orders during the period. 

It is by reading curves "A" and "B " in conjunction with each other 
that the manager may obtain the greatest information relating to his 
business. Considering first the orders which contain more than ten 
pieces, curve "A" shows that 55 per cent of the orders contain more 
than ten packages, while curve "B'' shows that 91 per cent of the reve- 
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nue comes from those orders which are larger than ten pieces each. In 
other words, the manager, because of handling so many small orders, 
is doing 45 per cent of the total clerical work in order to obtain 9 per 
cent of the revenue. Since clerical work depends chiefly on the number 
of separate orders, the manager would be able to reduce his clerical 
work on this particular class of orders somewhere near 45 per cent if 
he would refuse to handle orders of less than ten packages, and, by such 
a decision, he would lose only 9 per cent of his revenue. For most 
businesses, it would pay handsomely to neglect entirely 9 per cent of 
the revenue if 45 per cent of the clerical work could be avoided. In 
freight handUng, the work is of course mostly under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that even if the manager 
should wish to refuse orders of small size, he would not be permitted 
to do so. 

Though the small orders must be handled to give service to the 
public, a chart such as Fig. 157 is nevertheless of very great assist- 
ance in pointing out the actual conditions existing. When it is 
seen what a large amoimt of clerical work is involved in handling 
orders which produce only a small portion of the revenue, thought 
could be given to the methods of handling small orders so that the 
small orders may not cause any more expense than absolutely neces- 
sary. Usually it is possible to handle small orders in a different man- 
ner from the large orders, and, if the true situation is thoroughly 
understood, small orders may possibly be handled by methods which 
will result in much less loss than would be incurred if small orders 
are handled by the same methods used for large orders. 

One may see from Fig. 157 the percentages of orders and of business 
or revenue for any size of order which it may be desired to consider. 
Thus, taking orders which contain more than twenty-five packages, 
it can be seen that 22 per cent of all the orders contain more than 
twenty-five packages and that these orders carry 69 per cent of the 
total business and bring in 69 per cent of the total revenue. Though 
these orders of over twenty -five packages do not involve a large amount 
of clerical work, they nevertheless bring in such a large percentage 
of the revenue that any dividends from this particular department 
must probably be paid from the revenue brought in by orders in excess 
of twenty-five packages each. 

The general methods used in plotting Fig. 157 have been con- 
sidered at rather great length because it is felt that a chart of this 
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Fig. 158. Cumulative Frequency Curve Study of the Ntunber and the Size of All 
Orders Handled During One Week in a Certain Kind of Freight-handling Work 
Carried on in Two Closely-related Departments 

Curve **H" shows by small circles the actual number of orders found in each size-of -order-class. Note that 
at the left of the chart there are numerous orders shown in each class even though here the limits of 
each class have been purposely made very close together 

Curve '*B" shows the percentage of the total orders handled which contain more than any given number of 
packages considered on the horizontal scale of the chart 

Curves ** A" and "C* are similar to curve ** B" and show subdivisions of the total number of orders accord- 
ing to which of two related departments handled the work 

Curve **F'* corresponds with curve *' B" but shows the percentage of the total number of pieces carried by 
those orders containing more than any given number of pieces considered on the horizontal scale of the 
chart 

Curves "G '* and "E" are similar to curve " F*' and show subdivisions in the total number of pieces accord- 
ing to which of two related departments handled the work 

One sub-department of the business handled the orders portrayed by Curve **A" and Curve **E*\ The 
other sub-department handled orders portrayed by Curve **C*' and curve **G'\ The combined work 
of the two departments is shown by Curve "B*' and Curve **F'* 

The percentage of the total number of orders handled in each of the two different departments, up to any 
size of order read on the horizontal scale, may be seen by considering the distances on the chart above 
and below Curve '^D" 

kind can be of service in a sales analysis for almost any kind of busi- 
ness, A company selling fairly uniform products — shoes, for example 
— could use for the horizontal scale the actual number of pairs of 
shoes contained on various orders received for the test period of, say, 
a week or a month. Companies having a diversified product, as elec- 
trical machinery, could best make a chart of this kind by basing the 
horizontal scale on the actual value in dollars of the various orders 
received. Thus, the scale could be made for orders in sizes larger 
than $50, $500, $1,000, etc. If charts are made for different depart- 
ments, very interesting comparisons could be made which would bring 
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out information valuablef to a corporation executive. Department 
stores might also have use for charts on the general plan of Fig. 157. 
DiflFerent departments could be considered by the number of orders 
of various sizes. As the margin of profit in different classes of goods 
in different quantity sold would be fairly well known, the manager 
could get a good idea as to how much of the time of his sales force 
was occupied in handling small orders, and how much in handUng 
large orders. 

Fig. 158 is drawn on the same general scheme as Fig. 157. In 
Fig. 158, however, we have the additional complexity that the freight 
under consideration must be handled by two distinct departments 
working in very close harmony with each other. As there is a dif- 
ference in the cost of doing the work handled by the two departments, 
the chart was purposely so drawn as to show the number of orders 
and the number of packages handled by each of these two distinct 
departments which together do all of the work under consideration. 
Curves "B" and "F" show respectively the percentage of orders 
and the percentage of business handled as a whole. The other curves 
show the relative proportions of the orders and the business done by 
the two departments. The position of the curves on the chart gives 
a fairly clear idea as to whether the first department or the second 
department handles the larger number of orders and the larger per- 
centage of the actual business. 

^. In Fig. 153 it was shown that, because the curves were plotted 
on a "less than'* basis, the curve showing the smaller length of time 
appears at the top of the chart, when one would naturally expect to 
find the smaller quantities of time recorded relatively toward the 
bottom of the chart. In Fig. 158 the data are plotted on a "more 
than" basis, and the curves are seen in their proper relation to each 
other. Since the reader knows that the chart is plotted on a "more 
than'' basis (as can be seen by the words "more than" at the lower 
left-hand corner of the chart), he may know instantly that the curves 
relating to the two different departments show in their correct rela- 
tion to each other. Curves "G" and "C" relate to one department, 
while curves "E" and "A" relate to another department. Curve 
"C" appears above curve "A" on the chart, and the reader may ac- 
cordingly know without detail study that the department to which 
curve "C" relates handles larger orders than the department to 
which ciu^e "A" relates. In a similar way, the upper portion of the 
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chart shows that the department to which curve "G" relates handles 
a larger percentage of the total number of packages and produces a 
larger percentage of the revenue than the department to which curve 
"E" relates. If this chart had been plotted on a "less than" basis 
instead of on a "more than" basis, the position of these two curves 
giving detailed information for the main curve "F" would be exactly 
reversed, with curve "E" appearing above the heavy line "F" and 
curve "G" appearing below the heavy line. 

It is perhaps well to point out an error in drafting which occurred 
on Fig. 158. The information most needed relates to orders containing 
less than three himdred packages each. It was, however, desired to 
show on the chart that none of the orders contained more than five 
hundred packages, and the right-hand portion of the chart is accord- 
ingly shown with a break, indicating that a section has been omitted. 
As a general rule, when making a break in a drawing in this manner, 
the two portions on either side of the break are made exactly as though 
a piece of paper had been torn out of the middle of a drawing made 
large enough to include the whole chart. Fig. 158 is incorrectly made 
in that the curve lines to the right of the figure 300 on the horizontal 
scale have been drawn pointing down toward the right-hand comer 
of the chart where they show at the left of the break. These lines 
would not appear this way if a piece of paper had been torn out of 
a large-size chart. The curve lines should have continued up to the 
break in the drawing more nearly on the slope seen in the left-hand 
portion of the chart. The lines for curves "G", "F" and *'E" would, 
if correctly made, show much less slope also at the right of the break 
where they lead down to the lower comer of the chart. This error 
is mentioned here simply that the reader may have some guidance 
if he finds it necessary to make charts including a break, similar to 
that shown in Fig. 158. 

It is customary in cost-keeping work to make costs which show only 
an average of the cost per unit, on an average for all orders completed 
during a period of time, say one month or one year. Though this 
method of averaging all orders together without respect to the size 
of the order is sufficiently accurate for many purposes, there are times 
when such a method may gravely mislead an executive. It is almost 
invariably true that small orders cost more per imit of output than or- 
ders of large size. A man who makes a selling price for his work on 
the average cost of small orders and large orders combined may be 
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losing money unnecessarily, because he does not realize the true cost 
of work when it is done in only small quantities on different orders. 

Fig. 159 proves the great variation in the cost of doing the work of 
handling a certain class of freight. The position of the dots on the 
chart shows that work done in orders of only twenty-five packages 
costs over twice the average for orders of four hundred or over. In 
keeping track of the cost of handUng freight of different kinds for a 
large steamship terminal and warehouse company it was found im- 
possible to get reliable cost figures by averaging, day by day, the labor 
cost of handling freight for preceding days. On some days all the orders 
for one commodity might be small orders, and on the next day a very 
large quantity of that same commodity might be handled all in one 
large order, so that a gang of men could work steadily all day on that 
one order. Naturally if a large gang of men work all day on one order, 
the cost per package handled would be very much less than if several 
different gangs were used in handling numerous orders of only ten or 
twenty-five packages each. In order to get a clear view of what was 
actually happening, considerable study was given to the problem and 
the method shown in Fig. 159 is the result. 

It was decided to make a pin board about 24 by 30 inches, on the 
general scheme seen in Fig. 159, by which separate orders could be 
shown on the chart by a dot to represent each order handled. As it 
was desired to keep continuous records for the chief commodities, it 
was not feasible to make ink marks for it would then be necessary 
to start over again frequently with a completely new sheet of paper. 
To overcome this difliculty, short pins were used having spherical 
glass heads only V32 inch in diameter like those seen at the right in Fig. 
186. The co-ordinate paper for the chart itself was mounted on three 
layers of corrugated straw-board, having the ribs of the middle layer at 
right angles to the ribs of the two outside layers, as described in Chapter 
XII. A binding of gummed cloth-tape around the edge of the board 
gave a neat appearance and assisted to preserve the boards during 
rough service and long use. These boards were very light, yet remark- 
ably strong on account of the corrugations nmning in both direAions. 

One cost clerk could not possibly figure out the cost of all orders 
and all commodities handled each day. The cost method was more 
in the nature of an automatic inspection system or check, so that the 
general eflSciency of the work done by numerous gangs and hundreds 
of men could be judged by what might be called occasional analyses 
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taken at random. Because of the numerous commodities which were 
handled on which it was desirable to watch the cost of freight handling, 
the cost clerk figured the cost of any one commodity perhaps only one or 
two days in a month. Each morning the cost clerk would sort out 
all the labor tickets relating to some one particular commodity which 
had been handled on the preceding day. The cost per package would 
be figured up for each order ticket and, in the board reserved for that 
particular commodity, a tall pin would be placed for each order com- 
pleted the preceding day, showing by the position of the pin the number 
of packages on the order and the cost per package of handling that 
particular order. In considering the pin marked 8 at the right of Fig. 
159 we can see that it represents an order for 900 packages and that the 
cost per package was 1.1 cent. After some time in operating a pin 
board the position of the various pins on the board would show in the 
general form of a curve, and would indicate the cost of handUng freight 
of that particular commodity in lots of different sizes. Since commodi- 
ties received from ocean ships are usually packed in some standard 
size of bales, boxes, or bags, the pin method of charting cost is a remark- 
ably reliable one. 

The pin board can be of great assistance to the general superintend- 
ent. As the cost of handling certain orders for certain commodities for the 
preceding day is known about eleven o'clock each morning, the super- 
intendent can look over the boards and note the special tall pins which 
show the exact cost of various orders handled. Thus, a superintendent 
seeing a board of the kind described would know that on the preceding 
day those orders had been completed which in Figure 159 are shown by 
numbered dots. His attention would be drawn at once to the orders 
represented by dots numbered 4, 5, 6 and 8. These dots show costs 
much above the average cost recorded for orders of those sizes. The 
cost clerk could furnish the order numbers of these particular orders 
and could also give the names of the foremen who had been in charge 
of the work. The superintendent could then ask for an explanation 
as to why these orders had cost much more than the work should have 
cost for lots of the size handled. Considering dot 6, notice that the 
average cost for 500 packages is about . 80 cent, but the order repre- 
sented by dot 6 cost 1.50 cent per package, almost twice what it should 
have cost. Though dot 4 shows considerably above the average dots 
for 100-package lots, the percentage excess is not so great as in the case of 
dot 6. Dot 4 shows a cost of about 2.20 cents, while the average cost 
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for 100 packages is about 1.25 cents. What the superintendent wants 
to know is the percentage excess in the cost above what the chart shows 
should be the normal cost for any number of packages imder considera- 
tion. The chart brings out this information very clearly. Since the 
superintendent can take the matter up with the various foremen before 
noon of the day after the work was completed, the foremen soon get 
the feeling that the superintendent knows what the cost should be, and, 
if anything happens to prevent work being done cheaply and quickly, 
the foremen are likely to report the conditions at once to see if assistance 
can be given them so as to keep the cost low. 

After the superintendent has seen the pin boards each morning, the 
long pins represented by numbered dots in Fig. 159 are removed and in 
their places are put the short glass-head pins having shanks so short 
that the pins may be pushed into the straw-board until the head of the 
pin touches the co-ordinate paper. The pins are then quite secure, 
and the boards may be" worked upon and handled month after month 
without danger of the pins becoming lost from the boards. The 
ordinary type of tall pins or tacks used with wooden boards would not 
be at all satisfactory for this class of work, as it would be impossible to 
work with such boards containing thousands of tacks without knocking 
the tacks loose, so that they would be in a continuous process of becom- 
ing lost — much to the detriment of accuracy and to the disgust of a 
cost clerk. The short glass-head pins pushed in until the heads touch 
are very convenient and they give a thoroughly accurate record. 

As above mentioned, cost boards of the kind described would not 
be satisfactory if made with ink dots because the boards would soon 
have so many dots that information would be no longer easily obtain- 
able. By using the glass-head pins it is feasible to change the color of 
glass heads used on any board each six months. The position of the 
pins of different color would then show clearly whether work was being 
done more cheaply than it had been done in preceding periods of time. 
Thus, if any particular campaign were made to reduce the cost for 
small orders by handling small orders on some different method from 
that previously used, the pins near the left-hand side of the board might 
appear considerably lower down on the chart than the pins of the color 
which had been used in the six months preceding the change in method. 

When the board gets so full of pins as to make the pins crowded it 
is a very simple matter to remove from the board all of the pins which 
were inserted in the most remote period of time. Thus, it might be 
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found feasible to keep on the chart pins relating to four different periods 
of six months each, so that every six months one color of pins would be 
removed from the board and the pins removed would be those which had 
been placed in the board two years previously. A board would then 
show at all times the record of cost in handling this particular commodi- 
ty during the last two years. Boards used where pins must be put 
in and taken out very often may be faced with cork composition so that 
the pin holes may injure the surface as little as possible. Where pins 
are not to be changed very frequently, the straw-board covered with a 
layer of cloth before the co-ordinate paper is mounted will be found 
entirely satisfactory. 

In the upper portion of Fig. 159 is shown a summary chart of the 
data contained on the pin board itself. Curve "C* is a smooth curve 
drawn through the center of gravity of all pins on any vertical line 
which shows the size of order. It will be noticed that the cost decreases 
very Uttle when orders become larger than three hundred packages, 
but for this particular commodity with the methods of handling used, 
the cost increases rapidly as orders decrease below three hundred pack- 
ages. Knowing the revenue obtained for doing the work, it is a simple 
matter to determine from the curve the smallest size of order of this 
commodity which can be handled under average conditions without 
incurring a loss. If the revenue for Fig. 159 were 1.5 cents per package 
it could be seen at once that (since the overhead expenses are not con- 
sidered) there must certainly be a dead loss on orders containing less 
than sixty-five packages each. If the overhead expenses are taken 
into account as well as direct labor, there would be shown a loss on 
orders of larger size, probably up to one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty packages. Assuming that a loss occurs on all orders shown on 
Fig. 159 up to the size of one hundred and fifty packages per order, 
the number of dots to the left of the line for 150 on the horizontal scale 
indicates just how great the total monetary loss would be. 

Curve "A" in Fig. 159 shows the percentage of orders which contain 
more than any specified number of packages selected on the horizontal 
scale of the chart. Curve "B'* shows the percentage of the total 
packages which are found in orders containing more than any specified 
number of packages selected on the horizontal scale of the chart. 
Curve "A** indicates the amount of clerical work involved, and curve 
"B'* shows the amount of actual labor and the amount of revenue in 
exactly the same manner described for Figures 157 and 158. 
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Curves "A'\ "B'* and "C are shown in Fig. 159 only by way of 
proving the utility of the pin-board method of keeping costs where there 
is a large variation in the size of the orders worked upon. The illustra- 
tion shows these curves superimposed on the pin board only to save 
^ space in printing. 

In Fig. 160 is shown a 
chart which may help to 
make clearer the general 
principles used in drawing 
the charts seen in Fig. 157, 
Fig. 158 and Fig. 159. Fig. 
160 shows the appearance 
of the curves if there are 
the same number of orders 
in each class or group and 
if all classes or groups are 
of uniform size. It makes 
no diflFerence in the shape 
of the curves how many 
orders there may be if those 
orders are always uniformly 
distributed throughout the 
whole length of the hori- 
zontal scale of the chart. 
It would perhaps have been 
better if Fig. 160 had been 
so drawn that the length 
of the vertical scale would 
be the same as the length 
of the horizontal scale. The actual shape of the curve line referring 
to the percentage of business or the percentage of the total number 
of pieces would then be free from any possible distortion which it may 
have received because of the vertical scale being of less total length 
here than the horizontal scale. 

It is especially interesting to compare Fig. 160 with Fig. 159. 
In Fig. 159 the reader may easily see for himself that there are many 
more small orders than there are large orders, because the pins are 
largely concentrated toward the left-hand side of the chart. It is 
this concentration at the left-hand side which has so greatly affected 



Fig. i6o. Chart to Show the Theoretical Shape 
of Cumulative Curves for the Percentage of 
Total Orders and the Percentage of Total 
Business if There Is a Uniform Number of 
Orders in Each Class or Group 

It makes no difference in the shape of the curves, as long as 
all classes contain the same number of orders, whether there 
b one order or one thousand orders in each class between 
vertical lines 

The straight line shows the percentage of orders which contain 
more than any given number of pieces considered on the 
horizontal scale of the chart 

The curved line shows the percentage of the total number of 
pieces carried by the orders which contain more than any 
given number of pieces considered on the horizontal scale 

If there is not the same number of orders in all groups or zones 
the curves will take some other shape and the shape will 
depend on the peculiar distribution of orders as may be 
seen m Fig. 157, Fig. 158 and Fig. 159 
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the shape of curve "A*' and curve "B*" in Fig. 159. By comparing 
Fig. 160, we can see that if the distribution of orders in Fig. 159 had 
been uniform, curve "A*' would have been a straight diagonal line 
and curve "B** would have been a curved line bowed upward instead 
of bowed downward. 

Though Fig. 161 
somewhat resembles 
Fig. 160, it is never- 
theless constructed on 
an entirely different 
plan. In Figs. 157, 
158, 159 and 160 the 
independent variable 
related only to size 
of order. For charts 
of the type shown in 
Fig. 160 the inde- 
pendent variable is a 
percentage. The de- 
pendent variable is 
also expressed as a 
percentage. 

Imagine the whole — equauty Prussia i892. —••Prussia tdoi 

population placed in ^. , ^ M, O. L<^eiu. in the PuMicatUm», the American StatUtical As^u 

^ ^' J 1 J Fig. i6i. Curves to Show the Percentages of the Total 

a long line and ranked Population of Prussia in 1892 and in 1901 that Re- 
according to income. ceived Various Percentages of the Total Income as 
The people in this Considered on the Horizontal Scale 

^ J If incomes were all equal the relation of population and income would be 

hne could be counted expressed by the straight diagonal line. The amount of inequaUty 

ff • A. 1 1 between various incomes is shown by the amount the curve diverges* 

on into several eCJUal from the straight line. There was greater inequality of incomes in 

groups so that each Pni-sia m 1901 than inl892 

group would contain say 10 per cent of the total number. It would 
then be simple to compute the mcome of each group as a percentage 
of the combined income tox all groups. The resulting group percentages 
would be plotted cumulatively as the dependent variable on a chart 
for which percentages of population would be the independent vari- 
able. Fig. 161 unfortunately shows the independent variable used 
for the vertical scale. A better arrangement may be seen by observ- 
ing the illustration through the back of the paper with the two zeros 
appearing at the lower left-hand corner. 
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Diagrams made on the scheme of Fig. 161 are of very great assist- 
ance in studying such matters as the distribution of wealth for any 
country. The subject of wealth distribution is so complex that unless 
data are expressed graphically there would be very serious diflSculty 
in getting a true understanding and appreciation of the different 
factors involved. In Fig. 161 we have the curves for two widely sep- 
arated years plotted side by side, so that we may tell from the general 
shape of the curves whether the distribution of wealth is approaching 
uniformity of tending in the direction of great concentration in the 
hands of a few people. The more nearly the curve approaches a straight 
line the more nearly wealth is distributed uniformly among all the 
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Rating cf* Truck in Pounds 
• Report by Operortor a Estimate by Manufacturer 

• Average reported Figure 

H. F, Thomtcn^ MaatachtueOt JtutUute of Technolon, Vehiele Be$earA 

Fig. 162. Cost of Gasoline in Cents per Truck-Mile for Different Sizes of Motor 

Trucks 

Since motor trucks are rated by the manufacturers in multiples of 1,000 pounds, the dots representing the 
records of diflferent trucks naturally fall on the lines spaced by 1,000-pound intervals on the dbart 
The solid line is drawn through points at the "center of gravity" of all dots for any vertical line on the 
chart and represents the average condition as reported by truck operators. The dotted line is drawn 
through points on the chart for data furnished by the manufacturer as his estimate of good practice 

A curve of this general type, pro\Tng a close relationship between two variables, may be called a Qorrelation 
curve 
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• 

members of the population. In Fig. 161 the line was more bowed 
in the later year than in the earlier year, and the conclusion may ac- 
cordingly be drawn that wealth in Prussia tended toward further con- 
centration in those years intervening between 1892 and 1901. 

In Fig. 162 a study has been made to see how the gasoline con- 
sumption of motor trucks varies in trucks of different sizes. The hori- 
zontal scale shows the rated size in pounds of the trucks under con- 
sideration. On the vertical scale, the cost of gasoline is given in cents 
per car mile. The data of the different motor trucks were indicated 
by separate dots on the chart. The solid line was then drawn through 
a point which represents the center of gravity of all the dots on each 
vertical line. The total number of dots on this chart is rather small. 
Too much dependence cannot be placed in the resulting curve, as 
special conditions may have affected some of the records so as to 
cause the dots to be misleading. Thus, considering the two dots 
which are given for trucks of 2,000-poimds capacity, it will be noticed 
that both of these dots are far below the position on the chart which 
one would expect the average to occupy if one should judge by the gen- 
eral tendency of the curve as a whole. It may have happened that 
the particular trucks which these two dots represent were run with 
very light loads, thus making the gasoline consumption lower than 
would naturally be expected for trucks of that size. In Fig. 162 the 
object is to determine what relation, if any, exists between the cost 
for gasoline and the size of the truck. 

"Correlation** is a term used to express the relation which exists 
between two series or groups of data where there is a causal con- 
nection. In order to have correlation it is not enough that the two 
sets of data should both increase or decrease simultaneously. For 
correlation it is necessary that one set of facts should have some defi- 
nite causal dependence upon the other set, as seen in Fig. 162. 

Correlation studies can frequently be of assistance in business prob- 
lems. A manufacturer of machinery has recently revised many of 
his manufacturing and selling policies from the information obtained 
from a chart showing the relations of cost and selling price of his 
equipment to the actual size of the equipment. On the horizontal 
scale of charts used for this study the size of the apparatus was shown 
according to its actual working capacity. In a vertical direction a 
scale was selected for the cost of the apparatus and for its selling 
price. Dots were then placed on the chart in a manner similar to 
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Fig. 162, and a line was drawn on the chart through the different dots 
representing the factory cost of the machinery. The line was not at 
all straight and the chief executive spent much time in finding out 
why there were so many variations from uniformity. He found, 
among other things, that some of his machinery had not been re- 
designed for several years, and that the weight of material used was 
much greater than necessary when taking into account the greater 
strength of steel and iron made by modem processes. Though mate- 
rial of the modem kind were being used to a large extent in his ma- 
chinery, the weight of material had not been reduced and there was 
more weight of employed material than was actually necessary if new 
designs were made. Another cause for fluctuation in the curve line 
was found in the quantities in which the product was manufactured. 
Some sizes of apparatus were particularly suitable to the public, 
and on these sizes the quantities were much larger than on other 
sizes. The sizes more commonly sold were naturally better equipped 
with jigs and tools than other sizes, and for that reason the cost was 
lower than would otherwise be expected. After the cost curves had 
been thoroughly studied for different kinds of apparatus, the selling- 
price curves were drawn in on the same sheets. It was found that 
for ♦ selling prices, also, there were numerous inconsistencies which 
could be corrected with advantage to the company. Though some of 
the peaks and valleys of the selling-price correlation curves were to 
be expected, there was no justification for others and a little concen- 
trated study brought forth methods by which the selling-price curves 
could be changed materially with advantage to both the producer 
and the consumer. 

In the study of physics and of experunental engineering, there are 
many times when a correlation curve is of assistance in the discovery 
and understanding of the laws of nature. For Fig. 163, many ob- 
servations were made and recorded on a sheet of co-ordinate paper. 
After suflficient observations had been made throughout the whole 
range of the horizontal scale, smooth curves were drawn which would 
most nearly represent the various dots plotted. In drawing curves 
of this kind, care should be taken to have each portion of the curve 
as nearly as po3sible at the center of gravity of the dots in any vertical 
section of the chart. Accuracy is not necessarily obtained by having 
the same number of dots on either side of the curve. If there are 
only three dots at some vertical line, it may be that two of these dots 
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would be close together and their combined weight must be considered 
as compared with one dot which may be some distance away. As a 
simple rule, consider the dots in any vertical section of the chart as 
though arranged on a see-saw, as used by children, and then shift 
the point through which the curve line is to be drawn so that the 
see-saw will just balance evenly. 
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Velocity of circulating water -"ft per see. '-^Vy, 
Qw, A, Orrok, In Joumai American SodeHf c/ MeehmUai Bnoinaen 

Fig. 163. Relation of the Rate of Heat Transmission to the 
Velocity of the Circulating Water in Surface Condensers 

Correlation charts of this type have sometimes been called ** shot-gun diagrams" 
The investigator makes a dot for each observation recorded, and then judges 
from the arrangement of the dots whether there is any general law expressing 
a relation between the two variables studied 

Curves like those seen in Fig. 163 may be sketched in free-hand, 
or they may be much more conveniently drawn by using the irregular 
or so-called "French curves" which may be obtained in any store 
selling drafting instnmaents or artists' materials. As it frequently 
happens that an irregular curve available does not exactly fit the dots 
through which the curve line is to be drawn, care must be taken to 
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shift the irregular curve along and draw only short portions of the 
curve Une at any one stroke of the pencil or pen. Care in shifting the 
irregular curve will permit drawing a clean, smooth curve line, even 
though the irregular curve used is quite different in shape from the 
curve Une which is drawn. 
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Kart Peanam to "BIONMCrtta" 



Fig. 164. Correlation Curve Showing Probable Span of a Daughter from Finger Tip 
to Finger Tip, for any Given Span of the Mother. 1,370 Cases were Studied 
in Making up this Chart 

Here the dots for the 1,370 observations are not all shown. The dots seen represent the averages of all 
cases studied in each 1-inch range of mother*s span according to the horizontal scale. The curve line 
is then drawn through these dots. Instead of using the curve line, the mathematical relation may be 
expressed by the formula D = 34. 18 + .473 M 

Hiis chart would have been easier to interpret clearly if both the vertical and the horizontal scales began 
with the same figure, say 51 inches, llie reader is not apt to notice that the vertical scale here begins 
at 58 while the horizontal scale begins at 51 

Curves like those seen in Fig. 163 are properly drawn as smooth 
curves because they are based upon some definite laws of nature. 
It is only because of the crudity of the observations of mankind that 
the dots are so widely scattered. If human knowledge were suflScient 
to obtain measurements with exactness, curves for data relating to 
the laws of nature would fall exactly on points plotted according to 
the observations and there would be no diflSculty in getting smooth 
curves. The curves in this book are nearly all plotted from statistical 
data for which there are ordinarily some hundreds of variables, of 
which many do not follow any definite laws of nature. For most 
statistical work it is much better to join the points showing the ob- 
servations by straight Unes without any attempt to draw smooth 
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curves. Smooth curves would by their smoothness imply a degree 
of accuracy in the data much greater than would ordinarily be justi- 
fiable. By using the straight lines instead of the smooth curves to 
connect points, the reader is warned that the chart represents facts 
as found, rather than facts which are assumed to be in accordance 
with any definite laws. Where smooth curves are proper, as in Fig. 
163, it is feasible to have a mathematical formula to represent the 
shai>e of the smooth curve. As the determination of mathematical 
formulas to suit the shape of any curve is a whole study in itself, there 
will be no attempt to cover that subject in this book. 

Biologists have constant use for correlation curves. Fig. 164 
shows a curve used in the solution of a typical problem such as biolo- 
gists are constantly attacking. It was desired here to find out what 
laws govern the physical characteristics of the offspring when certain 
characteristics are found in the mother. In all, 1,370 cases were 
measured, both mother and daughter, to get the cjata from which 
Fig. 164 was plotted. All the cases were classed according to the 
span of the mother, with the class Umits made 1 inch apart. A single 
point was plotted on the chart as an average for each class. A curve 
line was then drawn so as to represent most closely the data shown 
on the chart, and it is seen that the curve is a straight line. There were 
naturally fewer observations at either end of the chart, for the very 
small spans and for the very large spans, than for the intermediate 
spans. It was probably because of the small number of observations 
at either end of the curve that the dots there are so far away from the 
curve line. If more numerous observations were taken it is probable 
that all the averages would fall more closely on the curve line than seen 
in Fig. 164. 

The ordinary course of procedure in making a correlation chart 
is to plot all the observations by the method seen in Fig. 163. Some- 
times, however, the observations are so many as to make an extremely 
confusing chart if the observations are shown in the form of separate 
dots. In Fig. 164 the observations in any 1-inch class have been 
averaged and all the observations in one class are represented by a 
single dot. In Fig. 165 the dots would be very numerous, so numerous 
as to make it not feasible to show them on a sniall size chart. For 
Fig. 165 it was desired to show the maximum income and the minimum 
income, as well as the average income. Instead of showing all the 
dots on the chart, cross-hatching was used to represent the area in 
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which the dots fell. The upper edge of the cross-hatchiag shows the 
maximum of the incomes, and the lower limit of the cross-hatching 
shows the minimum of the incomes reported for different years after 
graduation. The reader can thus get the whole story at a glance 
without being con- 
fused by the com- 
plexity which would 
result if all the dots 
were shown. Atten- 
tion should be called 
to the fact that the 
curve of average in- 
come falls much n«M arTU RCCCIPTOFB.S.[>EaimMeOK»I.KTI0NOFFDUI« YCARCbiUHC 

closer to the bottom Kg. ,65. Income of Graduates of Woreeater Poly- 
of the shaded area tedmic Institute at Various Years After Graduation 

,1 I. ii. I. ■ 1 1.1. Iiate*d of showing himdmli ol dots to represent the data received from 

tban to tne top 01 tne different graduates, the chart was simplified by shading the am 

nrcfl Thidfnct shnvvq representing the range of income. The shadmg thus shows the attm- 

area. imSiactSnOWS mum and ie minimum incomes. This general method is a worthy 

that, though there <"« 

are several graduates getting high salaries much above the average 
income, nevertheless, if all of the dots were shown, most of the dots 
would fall below the average line rather than above the average line. 
A few extremely large incomes near the maximum line of the chart could 
greatly raise the average line but still most of the dots would be found 
beneath the average. 

Fig. 166 is a very interesting correlation chart. Here a single dot 
has been used for each observation and the dots are shown in the 
chart. Instead of showing each dot in its exact position, the dots 
have been grouped so that all the dots are arranged uniformly inside 
of squares formed by co-ordinate lines spaced 10 imits apart in the 
scales for examination marks. Classification by class hmits 10 units 
apart on the scale of marks is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, as is proved by the gradual change in shading on the chart 
as a whole. With few observations it might be desirable to show dots on 
the chart to actual scale rather than in classes by tens. 

Ordinarily a line drawn like the heavy wavy line in Fig. 166 would 
be so placed that the points on the line would be at the center of 
gravity for the dots vertically on either side of the line. Here, however, 
the line is so drawn that there are an equal number of dots on either 
side of the line, at right angles to it at any point throughout its course. 
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Notice that in the upper portion of the chart the Une shifts across the 
equaUty line, showing that some of the more briUiant girls obtain 
higher marks in arithmetic than they do in English. The lower por- 
tion of the chart shows that the larger number of girls get considerably 
better marks in English than in arithmetic, and that this is a general 
condition to be expected. In the case of those girls who do well in 
both English and arithmetic, there seems to be improved facility in the 
field of arithmetic. 




20 30 40 50 

English Marks 

Data of W. Gamea in the Journal of the Royal StatUtieal Society, 1910 

Fig. i66. Examiiiation Marks Obtained by 9»396 School Girls in England 

Each girl is represented by one dot showing to scale the grade in English and the grade in arithmetic. The 
dots are arranged uniformly inside of squares formed by co-ordinate lines spaced ten units apart in the 
scales for marks. The straight diagonal line drawn from zero shows equal ability in the two studies. 
The heavy wavy line is drawn through points having an equal number of girls represented on either 
fiide of the line, and its position proves that girls have much more ability in English than in arithmetic. 
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The data of Fig. 166 are shown by another method in Fig. 167. 
Though Fig. 167 appears to represent a solid model, there was in reality 
no solid model made in order to obtain this illustration. By using iso- 
metric paper a chart like Fig. 167 can be made with comparatively 
little work. Isometric paper has lines ruled on the paper right and left 
at an angle of 30 degrees to the horizontal. By selecting a vertical 
scale to portray by separate columns the number of girls represented 
in any square of Fig. 166, it becomes a comparatively simple matter to 
draw the illustration. The various necessary lines can be drawn free- 
hand in pencil on top of the isometric co-ordinate ruling, imtil the chart 
is completed; then the various lines can be inked in to get the final 
effect seen in Fig. 167. The total number of girls represented in any 
column is shown by the figures at the top of the column. 




Data of W. OarneU in the Journal of Ou Royal StatUtUal SocUtv, 1910 

Fig. 167. Examination Marks Obtained by 9,396 School Girls in England 

This illustration was made from the same data as Fig. 166. Here the nmnber of girls in any square is shown 

by the height of the vertical column drawn to scale. 
The arrangement of scales here is different from that in Fig. 166 as will be noticed by observing the direction 

of the arrows 
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The reader should note carefully that the scale arrangement of 
Fig. 167 is entirely different from that used in Fig. 166. In Fig. 166, the 
two zeros fall together as they ordinarily should do in chart work of 
this sort. In Fig. 167, however, the two scale zeros are not together 
and the reader is accordingly prevented from interpreting Fig. 167 
directly from the location of dots seen in Fig. 166. It would seem as 
though a better chart. could have been made if the isometric chart, 
instead of being as in Fig. 167, had been arranged with the two zeros 
together. Such an arrangement would have permitted easier interpre- 
tation, for the reader would have secured a more close similarity 
to Fig. 166. Another possible arrangement which would have been 
better than that used in Fig. 167 would put the two 100 per cent marks 
of the scale together, with the zero marks at the diagonally opposite 
comers. A chart of this nature would show as two mountain peaks, 
one on each side, with a valley in the center. 

Where an actual model is desired more than an illustration, a very 
convenient, yet cheap, arrangement can be had by stringing beads on 
separate wires, each mounted in the center of ruled spaces, like those 
shown in Fig. 166. The number of beads on each wire can represent 
to scale the data for the particular square at the center of which the 
bead wire is placed. The heights of the columns of beads on the differ- 
ent wires would then show clearly the facts for any one section of the 
field in a manner similar to that of Fig. 167. The beads would probably 
be more generally understood by an imtrained person than the isometric 
drawing of Fig. 167, and it is for this reason that the scheme is mentioned 
here. The arrangement by columns seen in Fig. 167 is satisfactory 
for the trained reader, but the separate beads on wires would probably 
give a less abstract impression, more easily grasped by the average 
person. 



Chapter XI 
MAP PRESENTATIONS 

MAPS marked, colored, or shaded in different ways, or used in 
conjunction with pins or other signals, form one of the most 
convenient means of conveying information. Such maps may 
be used to advantage in a surprising variety of ways, only a few of 
which can be mentioned here. 

Engineers who have with great labor prepared complete plans, 
specifications, and estimates for some proposed improvement are fre- 
quently disappointed that they cannot arouse enough enthusiasm in 
the proposed scheme to obtain the approval of the government or 
municipal oflScials, or members of a corporation board of directors, who 
must vote in favor of the plan and appropriate the money necessary to 
carry it into effect. It is always diflScult to get non-technical persons 
to take an interest in proposals which are shown only by blue prints 
and ordinary maps. Architects realize this so well that it is common 
practice among them to submit carefully prepared wash-drawings to 
show the appearance of the building for which they are submitting 
plans. Most engineering work cannot be easily represented by wash- 
drawings, and the engineer is accordingly somewhat handicapped as 
compared with the architect in arousing interest in his project. 

Fig. 168 shows a picture developed by H. W. Holmes, Chief of the 
Bureau of Highways and Bridges, of the city of Portland, Oregon, to 
present his plans advantageously to the common council and the tax- 
payers to obtain their approval for the expenditure. A photograph 
of the actual site of the bridge was made, and then the picture of the 
bridge was drawn in by hand on the photograph. Most engineers 
submitting plans for an improvement of this kind would send only a 
set of blue prints and perhaps a map marked to show the location of 
the proposed bridge. A picture like Fig. 168 can be used in conjunc- 
tion with a map if desired. Certainly a proposition carefully worked 
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up and submitted, as was the 
proposed bridge shown in Fig. 
168, is more likely to receive 
favorable consideration than 
one in which only the ordi- 
nary blue prints and maps are 
used. 

If maps must be printed 
in a report, a book, or a maga- 
zine, it is usually necessary, 
on account of the high cost of 
color printing, to use some 
arrangement of black ink for 
shading those areas which on 
a single map would ordinarily 
be colored by hand. Fig. 169 55 
is a sample of what can be |-o 
done without the use of color. fB; 
If the drawing is made con- | 
siderably larger than the fin- s g- 
ished illustration, the shading i:s 
can be put on effectively by ^.f 
hand work. Mechanical shad- |^^ 
ing by the Ben Day process, o.^ 
as regularly used by good en- | ^ 
gravers, gives excellent results S^ 
but its use makes zinc cuts °.g. 
rather expensive. Many illus- ™ s- 
trations in this book are made S.'g. 
by the Ben Day process. Any- 3 S 
one wishing to know more ^M 
about the possibilities of this p-i 
process should look up Fig. I.g. 
233 or consult the engraver M 
who is to make the line cuts. % 

Often the matter to be f 
presented calls for maps of H 
a large size, which can be g, 
obtained only at considerable f 
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Draioage Area of the Canadian 
River, New Mexico 
ArcM of different kinds may be distinguished on m^a 
by various classes of sbsding when color printing 
is not available 



expense. Sometimes only one 
map is available when a variety 
of plans must be presented. 
In such cases, it is not feasible 
to draw plans for new con- 
struction work, or alternative 
working schemes, on the map 
itself. Most draughtsmen put 
the map on a large drawing 
board and then draw the new 
constructions on separate sheets 
of tracing cloth. The tracing 
cloth is not veiy transparent, 
however, and it will not help 
greatly to get a project voted 
upon favorably if the plan must 
be presented to a board of direc- Kg. 169. 
tors on tracing-cloth drawings 
with the map itself only very 
dimly visible through the trac- 
ing cloth. A much more effective scheme is to use a sheet of almost 
transparent celluloid made with a rough surface that will take drawing 
ink fairly .well. The different alternative plans may then be drawn on 
the celluloid in colored inks, and the different sheets of celluloid super- 
imposed upon the map one by one as quickly as any executive com- 
mittee or board considering the proposals may desire. The main 
difficulty with the celluloid method is that the inks will rub off if the 
celluloid is handled too much with moist hands. Ease of erasure has 
some advantages, however, for tentative schemes can be rubbed out 
or changed at will, simply by using a damp cloth. After the final 
adoption of the plan, tracing cloth can be laid over the combined map 
and celluloid sheet, and the important features of both may be traced 
for blue-printing or for general reference later. Where maps must have 
constant use, it is sometimes convenient to have them mounted be- 
tween two sheets of clear celluloid. The celluloid-manufacturing com- 
panies are prepared to do this kind of mounting to order. 

Contrasts in map areas as shown in Fig. 170, by superimposing 
one portion of the world on top of another portion, or by placing two 
portions side by side on the same scale, are of considerable value. 
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In geography books, and in other places where maps are most com- 
monly seen, contrasted territories are frequently drawn to such dif- 
ferent scales that a true idea of their proportions cannot be obtained. 
The relative proportion can be indicated best when care is taken to 
have the several areas drawn to the same scale and placed in a good 
position for comparison. 

Fig. 171 is shown here only as an example of the almost unlimited 
range which the application of graphic methods may have. The av- ■ 
erage person would never think of charting a football game, yet the 
graphic method certainly gives the information more concisely than 
could words alone. 

Fig. 172 will be recognized by many readers as similar in general 
scheme to the weather maps on which lines are drawn through all 
points having the same temperature or the same barometric pressure. 
Contour lines to show those points which are at the same height 
above sea level give another appUcation of the same general method. 
Profile drawings similar to Fig. 173 are commonly used by engi- 
neers, but are not as well understood as they should be by others. 
The main feature of the profile chart is the very great difference be- 
tween the horizontal scale used to 
mark distance and the vertical 
scale showing the height of the 
points represented. The vertical 
scale of Fig. 173 should have been 
shown on the chart. The heights 
stated for different cities give a 
fair indication of what the vertical 
scale is and a reader can, if he 
must, measure on the drawing the 
height for any city and from that 
determine to what scale the draw- 
ing has been made. As a broad 
rule, the scale should be indicated 
in an easily seen position on every 
chart, if the scale can be of assist- 

Fig. 170. The Comparative S^rf a. Tf" ^'^ '""' ^^''^"^ *'"' ""*" 
PhilippineB of the chart. 

By dmwing the islands to scale and in solid black Considerable UmC and iugeUU- 

on a map of the eastern part of the United . , i - i • 

States, the relative size a clearly brou^t out ity may be USed in drawmg Up a 
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Fig. 171. Second Half of the Harvard-Tale Football GamOi November 23, 19121 

Final Score, Harvard 20, Yale o 

The scale of the football field has been changed so as to give sufficient width for representing the plays by 

lines and 9ymbols of various kinds 
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chart like Fig. 174 so that 
the facts which it is desired 
to prove may be brought 
out clearly. Numerous 
methods are available for 
presenting such data. 
There is no general rule for 
determining which method 
is the best, and judgment 
must be used to choose the 
method which is best fitted 
to each individual case. 
Note that in Fig. 174 we 
have a scale reading to 
quarters of a mile, and we 
also have circles promi- 
nently drawn on the map 
at one-mile intervab to give 
a clear idea of the distances 
involved. 




Fig. 173. Dates for Planting Cbm, Showing Hot 
the Season Advances in Different Parts of 
the TTnited States 

This illustmtion is aimiUr to the well-known weather maps on 
drawn thnu^ all points where conditioos 



which lines a: 



Though an illustration in the general method of Fig. 175 is at- 
tractive, and will effectively gain the attention of the reader, the 
method itself has all the inherent weakness of Fig. 36, Fig. 37 and Fig. 
38 in Chapter III. If the reader wishes to practice some mental 
gymnastics, he may try to work out the ratio between the number 
of cattle in Idaho and the number of cattle in Texas. Though it 
cannot be made certain, it is probable that the chart was drawn on 



Fig. 173. Profile of the Pennsylvania Railroad iiom Jersey City to Chicago. The 
Tabulated Figures Below the Profile Refer to the Spaces Between the Dotted 
Lines 

This 'a an example of a valuable method of prewutation by which a horizontal scale much smaller than the 
rerticAl scale is used so that great distances may be represented in a small space 
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an area basis. For the purpose of a visual and mental test, the area 
basis may be used if Idaho and Texas are compared. 

The method of Fig. 176 is now quite conmionly used in Govern- 
ment publications. This scheme for presenting data is not so striking 
to the eye as that of Fig. 175, but it is more accurate. The scale given 
with the map permits the number of cattle for any State to be read 
fairly accurately. The degree of accuracy depends upon the map 
size selected, and upon the number of dots used to represent any given 
quantity. The more dots used the greater the accuracy. There is. 




Graham Romepn Taylor on "SaUUUe Citta" in the Sunep 



Fig. 174. Map Showing that Factory Workers of Norwood and 
OaMey (Cincinnati) Live Long Distances from Their Work, 
Many in the Heart of Cincinnati Rather than in the Sub- 
urbs Near the Factories 

The use of much heavier lines on the small circles and the figures in them would 
have improved this chart. Pins or black-ink dots, each representing say 20 
workers, would give a good result by using the method of Fig. 198 

however, a limit to the number of dots which may be used, or the dots 
will of necessity be so small in diameter that the quarter circles will 
be impossible for the eye to distinguish. In Fig. 176 it would not 
be feasible to use a much smaller circle if the quarter-circles are used. 
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Fig. 175. Relative Distribution in the United States of Cattle Other tlian Daiiy Cows 

For popular present&tioD, if great accuracy is UDimportant. this method ot illiutntion would be difficult to 
improve upou. It ia not posaible to get a correct companBOD between any two States because any one 
circle cannot be fitted visually into the ares trf another circle. Compare Uie method used in Fig. 176 




H Bfat umut saaa. itio 
Vig. 176. All Cattle on Farms in the United States, by States, April 15, 1910 

Here a definite scale ia given which permits fairly accurate reading of the number of cattle for any State. 
The visual contnut between States is also quite striking. T^Higfa not so clear-cut as Fig. 17S, this 
illustration hss more accuracy 
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In making up copy for the line cut of Fig. 177 very little hand work 
was required. If an outline map of suitable size is available, the only 
hand work necessary for a cut of this kind is in drawing the small 
circles and placing inside them the figures serving as key numbers 
for the shading used. The actual shading is done by the engraver 
making use of the Ben Day process. For information regarding the 
preparation of engraver's copy for plates on which Ben Day shading 
is desired, see Fig. 233. 



Fig. 177. Potential Water Power in the Different States of the United States 

Hiia ii a aplendid example of the contrasts in shading made possible by the Ben D*y toecb&nical processes 
of engTHving. Nine contrasting shades increasing in darkness ai« used here wjtli absolute distinctness. 
The small number in the circle used U> identify tbe shading b o! great advantage 

There is one serious error which should be avoided in the inter- 
pretation of any shaded map like Fig. 177. The key scale at the 
lower left-hand comer of the illustration shows that the differrait 
shades do not become darker by any uniform increase in horse power. 
The range included in shade number eight is 50,000 — from 50,000 
to 100,000. For shading number two, however, the range is 3,000,000 — 
from 4,000,000 to 7,000,000. This niunerical scale was badly selected, 
for the steps vary so greatly in size that the increasing degrees of shad- 
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Fig. 178. Yield of Com per Acre in the Eastern Part of the United States in 1900 



resent the be«t rank, as was done in Fit;. 177 
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ing, as they appear to the eye, mean practically nothing. States having 
shading number two could vary from each other in the amount of 
horse power by more than the whole quantity of power in States 
having shadings from three to nine inclusive. If the steps in the 
shading scale had been so made that there were nine increasing classes 
of shading, each representing 1,000,000 horse power, it can be seen 
that all the States here numbered five to nine inclusively would have 
the same shading. Such a map made with a scale of imiform steps 
would appear so entirely different from the map shown here that no 
one would ever recognize the maps to have been made from the same 
data. The selection of scale for maps of this kind is important in order 
that the map may tell a truthful story. Wherever feasible, the nu- 
merical scale intervals for colorings or shadings should be uniform. 
Frequently the data are of such kind that there is much concen- 
tration at some portion of the scale, but with important facts to show 
at other portions of the scale above and below the point of greatest 
concentration. It may then be desirable to use uniform scale-steps 
for the shading in the portion of the scale with greatest, concentra- 
tion, and to have smaller scale-steps at either end or at both ends of 
the scale. In Fig. 177 small scale-steps would seem desirable for the 
lower portion of the scale. 

It will be noticed in Fig. 177 that the numbers denoting the shadings 
are arranged with the smallest numbers to represent the largest quanti- 
ties. This arrangement was made purposely. On a map of the kind 
seen in Fig. 177 there may be any number of different shadings, from 
one to a dozen or more. In order to simplify matters for the reader it 
seems best to assign the smaller numbers to represent those conditions 
which are considered most desirable or commendable. The reader may 
then see instantly which areas are first, second, third, etc., in rank 
simply by observing the figures inside the small circles. 

In Fig. 178, if it be assumed that there is a likelihood of com crops 
going up to 60 bushels per acre, the scale intervals are shown as uniform. 
Fig. 178 is of interest chiefly because it shows what can be done by hand 
ruling when it is necessary to produce an illustration for a report in 
which an expensive cut by the Ben Day method cannot be justified. 

Fig. 179 does not do justice to the possibilities of the Ben Day 
method of shading. The cut was made by photographing a page of the 
Census Abstract which was printed on rather rough paper. With an 
original cut made directly by the Ben Day process the distinction 
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between the diflferent shades would be considerably clearer than it is 
in Fig. 179. A cut of this size and complexity is rather expensive 
when the Ben Day shading is used. Anyone wishing a cut made with 
Ben Day work would do well to get a rough cost-estimate from his 
engraver before actually giving the order. 

It will be noticed in Fig. 179 that the numerical scale-steps for 
different degrees of shading are uniform except at the smaller end of 
the scale. It would probably not be wise to show as white area all 
of the land valued at from $10 to $25 an acre, since such land makes 



Il£. i8o. Heit^t of the Houses in the Different Districts of Paris 

The scale for thia illustmtlon should have been indicsted «d the chart so that aotual numben of houses 
could be read. The vertical dimension of the group of bara tor each diatrict shows the relative total num- 
bel of houses. The horizoDtal dimension shows the relative number of houses of each height by stories 

up about half of the whole United States. A uniform scale varying 
by $25 per acre would give an erroneous impression regarding those 
important areas which contain land valued at less than $25 per acre 
but in which there is a large amount of fanning. 

Map diagrams of the tj-pe shown in Fig. 180 are sometimes useful. 
There is danger, however, of making a chart of this kind so popular 
in character that it loses in accuracy. The utihty of Fig. 180 is at once 



hap presentations 
Population Density per Acre. 
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Fig. i8i. MeUiods of Marking Maps When an Increased Density of Population 
May be Expected in Following Years 

Escfa shading can be made by addins with a pen to the »^m^il1g used (or the next lower density. Pirn of 
different colon placed in a map nave an advaatsge over Ihk scheme in that pint can be removed i( 
population density should happen to decrease 

limited by the fact tiiat there is no key scale shown from which an 
exact numerical interpretation may be obtained. 

The scheme for indicating population density shown in Fig. 181 
is necessary only when very large and valuable maps are used. For 
ordinary purposes it would be better to have a new map for each C«isus, 
and then to use colored crayons on the different areas of the map, 
rather than to attempt the complicated scheme of Fig. 181. If, how- 
ever, a photograph must be taken periodically to produce line cuts 
showing the map in printed form on a reduced scale, colored crayons 
cannot be used and the scheme of Fig. 181 may be of great assistance. 
The result obtained by the method of Fig. 181 may be obtained by using 
map pins with spherical heads and pushing the pins in until the heads 
touch the map. The number of pins in any city block or district would 
indicate the population according to some simple scale. If it is not 
necessary to photograph the map, pins with different colors of heads 
may be used to show density of population. There is one very great 
advantage in using pins instead of crayons or the pen-and-ink system 
of Fig. 181. It sometimes happens that an error is made which may 
spoil a very valuable map because of the imjwssibility of erasure. When 
short pins are used instead of crayon or ink, an error can be instantly 
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Fig. 182. Map Showing 3,500 Miles of Completed and Proposed State Roads, in 
New York's Proposed 12,000-Mile System. The Shaded Portion Shows a 
Strip Ten Miles T^de which Contains 90 Per Cent of the Taxable Valuation and 
80 Per Cent of the Population 

The object of the Ulustration is to show the necessity of a road system that wiU feed from the farms to the 
densely settled portion, permit the quick and easy transportation of farm products to the cities, lessen 
the cost of living, and thus justify the taxing of the State as a whole for the constructimi of this system 

corrected by pulling out pins. Also, if there should be a reduction in 
the density of the population, pins can be pulled out, whereas with the 
pen-and-ink method of Fig. 181 it is not possible to proceed backward 
on the scale of marking and a decrease can never be shown without 
making another map or marring the old one. 

In Fig. 182 is seen a good example of the graphic method applied 
to newspaper writing designed to convince the reader by specific 
argument. The presentation is very effective. The shaded portion 
of the map shows a strip which contains 90 per cent of the taxable 
valuations and 80 per cent of the population. The possibihties for the 
use of maps in arguments of poUtical or economic nature are almost 
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without limit. It is rather surprising that maps for such purposes 
have not been more generally employed. 

Though the map record sheet shown in Fig. 183 may appeal to 
some business men, there would seem to be Uttle advantage in that type 
of sheet over tabulated figures in a column. The column arrangement 
would have a desirable feature in that different entries could more 
easily be compared for size by judging the number of digits contained 
in each entry. 

The method shown in Fig. 184 can be widely used in map problems 
relating to any kind of travel over specific routes. In this particular 
case the map concerns the movement of freight. Maps of this type 
are very commonly used to show the number of passengers carried on 
different city transit lines. To make an illustration on the plan of 
Fig. 184, the width of each broad strip is carefully drawn to some scale 
representing the total quantity movement. A map like this is easily 
drawn yet it is very effective, particularly if colors are used for the broad 
strips while the route itself is marked by means of a black line in the 
center. 



Fig. 183. Blank for Recording Sales to Consumers and to Dealers, Abbreviated 

by Qie Letters "C" and "D" for Each State 

A blank like Uiu can be filled out daily, weekly, or monthly at desired 
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Maps on the scheme of Fig. 184 are made entirely in the plane of 
the paper itself. In Fig. 185 we have a map presentation in which 
quantities are represented by building vertically above the various 
routes laid out on the map. For the map of Fig. 185, the vertical 
representation was made by strips of wood, alternately black and white, 
glued carefully above each one of the street-car routes. Each of the 
strips of wood represents 4,000 passengers carried on the street-car lines 
in 24 hours. The model gives the whole transit situation with sur- 
prisingly great clearness, and a better presentation than this could 
scarcely be imagined. 
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Fig. 184. Map Diagram Showing Freight-traffic Density and Direction on the St. 

Louis and San Flancisco Raikoad for the Fiscal Tear 1912-13 

The figures are in temis of 100,000 net tons hauled one mile per mile of road. 

A map of this kind is easily made and is often of very great utility. The method can also be used to show 
the number of passengers carried on railroad, subway, or street-car lines, etc. Compare Fig. 186 

The method used in the construction of the model shown in Fig. 185 
gives magnificent results, but wooden strips are not practicable except 
on a very spacious map. The wood-strip method also involves a large 
amount of time on the part of a skilled workman, and workmen to 
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Hg. 185. Passengers Carried in Tweo^-four Hours on the Street-car Lines of 
Frankfort a M., Germany. Each Vertical Strip Represents 4,000 Passengers 

The map is about ei^t feet Bquue. Strips of wood are glued above each street having « car line. Thia 
it BD excetleot presentation of (act* 
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do this class of work are not so easily found in the United States as 
in Germany. 

An excellent map of this general type can be made by using sheet 
metal, as aluminum or zinc, ruled or painted with lines or colored 
stripes representing the vertical scale to which the information is to be 
shown. Where two transit lines intersect the strips of metal can l^ 
riveted or soldered together. As aluminum is not easily soldered it is 
best to use zinc or tinned iron if solder is to be the means of holding the 
vertical strips to each other. In many cases solder is unnecessary, for 
the strips may be held vertically by notching each strip halfway through 
so that the strips can be interlocked in the manner shown in Fig. 236. 
By using sheet metal a much cheaper construction can be obtained than 
by wood strips. The sheet-metal method also permits the use of a 
map of much smaller size and finer scale than would be feasible if wood 
strips were the means of obtaining the necessary vertical height. 



Chapter XII 
MAPS AND PINS 

PIN MAPS have not been much used in the past, chiefly because 
a map pin which would give satisfactory service has not been 
available for common use. Until recently the map markers 
obtainable have been little more than old-fashioned carpet tacks having 
chisel-shaped points which cut the surface of any map into which they 
were pushed. Tacks with rough steel shanks cannot be pushed far 
into a map if the tacks are to be pulled out again. Also, rough steel is 
likely to rust so as to cause the whole tack to deteriorate rapidly. 

Cloth heads on the map tacks make it possible to have tacks in dis- 
tinct colors and plaids. The cloth tops, however, fade in the sunlight 
and collect dust so that in a short time the different colors of tacks on 
any map, exposed as a wall map must be, cannot be ieasily distinguished. 
The crudeness of the cloth-covered tack m^kes it unsatisfactory for 
many kinds of map work. Cloth-covered tacks are long, and long tacks 
which can be pushed only a short distance into the surface of a map are 
not satisfactory, for they are likely to drop out or be knocked oflf by 
any slight disturbance. 

Wall maps with long projecting tacks are not practical for oflBce 
use unless protected by an expensive frame with a glass cover. As it 
is usually necessary to open up such a glass map-case to change the 
pK>sition of the tacks frequently, the construction of the case becomes 
unduly expensive. Without a glass cover a wall map with long pro- 
jecting tacks is likely to be damaged by the feather duster of the janitor. 

Even when maps with long projecting tacks are safeguarded by 
being placed in separate drawers of a cabinet made for that purpose, 
there is still a probability that some of the tacks will come loose from 
the mounting and rattle around inside of the map drawers. This is 
a point not reaUzed by most men who install map and tack systems, 
but it usually sooner or later sounds the death-knell of the tack system. 
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Generally the tacks are placed in the maps one by one as agencies are 
established or as data are obtained from correspondence. After the 
correspondence by which each tack was located has gone to the cor- 
respondence files, there is ordinarily no list showing the geographical 
location of the tacks. If a single tack is found loose in the bottom of 

a drawer of a cabinet system, or on 
the floor of an oflSce where there is a 
wall map, it causes distrust of the 
whole tack installation. When 
there is no list showing the geo- 
graphical location of different 

Fig. i86. A Contrast Between Long, tacks, the one tack which is 

Cloth-covered Map Tacks which are ^„. ^t ^i„,^ ^«««^i- u^ ^,,4- u^^u 

Likely to Fall Out, and Glass-head ^^^ ^' P*^^ cannot be put back 

Map Phis Made with Short Needle- without checking over corre- 

P^^*!:w?*^^]^**Y?u^^ spondence and records which 
in until the Heads Touch the Map ^ . 1 1 i ^ -r^ 

may extend back for years. Even 

when a list of tack locations is at hand, the loose tack cannot be replaced 
without checking the location of all the tacks on the map one by one 
to determine by a process of elimination where the loose tack came from. 
In the ordinary course of human events it is not likely that a tack falling 
out of a map would be found to give warning that the map record is 
no longer accurate. The tack system using long projecting tacks may 
therefore contain unsuspected inaccuracies just because tacks may have 
come loose. The unpleasant suspicion that a map record may be inac- 
curate, because of the long tacks falUng out, sometimes causes a man to 
abandon the tack system entirely, believing that it is not reliable 
enough to give data on which important decisions must be based. 

Map and pin systems are of such tremendous assistance that they 
should not be condemned simply because the map pin itself has not 
been satisfactory. By using a short pin with a needle point and by 
having a backing for the map such that the needle point can be pushed 
in until the spherical head touches the map, we can secure a map 
system which is absolutely trustworthy. Since the pin is pushed in to 
its full length, a blow cannot dislodge it. The spherical head in contact 
with the map gives a very neat appearance, yet the spherical shape per- 
mits the fingers to remove the pin by straight pulling without any diflS- 
culty whatever. The smooth needle-point of good quality steel does not 
rust easily and it does not cut the surface of the map. When a pin 
must be removed, the hole is so small that it is scarcely noticeable. 
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Pins having spherical glass heads may be used on wall maps with- 
out any danger of the heads fading from sunlight. The glass surface 
is so smooth that dust cannot collect sufficiently to affect the color 
appearance of the pin head. Even if the map does get dusty, it is 
perfectly safe to use the feather duster on a wall map having pins which 
are pushed in so far that the spherical heads are in contact with the 



F^. 187. Location of tiie Plants Affiliated witti Qie University of Cincinnati, College 
of Engineering. Every Star RepresentB a Plant Where Co-operative Engineer- 
ing Students are Employed 

A wall exhibit like thia is easily made by using a red legal seal and red Stan aucb as can be purchased at 
many good Btationery stores 

way. A wall map on which pins with spherical glass heads are used can 
be very cheaply mounted, it needs no glass cover, and the pins can be 
put in or taken out instantly, thus giving a location record which is at 
all times in plain view, yet thoroughly accurate. 

Another great advantage of the pins with spherical glass heads is 
that they may be obtained with small-diameter heads, which permit 
the use of numerous pins on maps of small size. In portraying many 
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classes of information, it is impracticable to use the cloth-head tacks 
because the heads are so large that the tacks touch each other in all 
thickly populated regions. 

Photographs taken of a map containing tall pins or tacks give an 
inaccurate effect, since the angle of the lens causes the head of the 
tack to appear at one side of the point in which the tack itself is lo- 
cated. Thus, in a photograph of a map of the United States the head 
of a long pin or tack set at Providence, R. I., might well show near 
Boston, Mass. There is no way of avoiding this error if projecting 
pins and tacks are used. The only safe plan is to use the spherical pin 
head which is in contact with the map surface itself. Photographic 
views of a sphere are the same from all directions, thus causing all 
pins to appear exactly the same size and shape on the photograph. 
Photographs taken of a large map with flat-headed tacks show the 
heads in the center of the picture as circles, while the heads towards 
the edge of the picture look of much smaller size, because they appear 
flattened out as eUipses. The visual effect for points toward the edge 
of the map is lessened when the tacks are flat headed, and an im- 
necessary visual error is brought into the picture. 

A very cheap yet satisfactory mounting for a wall map to be used 
with glass-head map pins is made with three or more layers of corru- 
gated straw-board. The straw-board used should be about ^/i^'indi 
thick with a facing on either side of the corrugated portion. Three 
thicknesses of straw-board are suflBcient to give strength foi* any map 
up to one yard long. The two outside layers of straw-board should 
be so arranged that the corrugations will run with the length of the 
map, thus giving the greater strength in that direction. The middle 
layer should have the ribs running crosswise of the map so that the 
map mounting will be safeguarded from bending in either of the two 
different directions. Where very large wall maps are desired, six or 
more layers of straw-board may be used to give suflBcient strength. If 
single sheets of straw-board cannot be found as large as the map 
itself, the map mounting can easily be built up of small sheets of 
straw-board, provided the joints in the straw-board are so placed 
that they will not be over each other to weaken the finished structure. 

The straw-board backing for a map to be used with pins is not 
the best obtainable if the pins must be put in and taken out frequently. 
When, however, the pins are to be placed in the map and left there, 
the straw-board is just as satisfactory as any other backing for a 
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map. A layer of the cheapest kind of muslin placed over the face of 
the straw-board will prevent the pins from tearing the sm^ace of the 
map if they happen not to be pushed in exactly straight. The use of 
cloth over the straw-board also permits of changing the pins many more 
times than would be feasible with straw-board without the cloth 
reinforcing. 



BitltK 0/ R(Mnn 

Fig. i88. Every Pin Dot on tiiis Hap Marks the Home of a Student of the Uoiversi^ 
of Cincinnati 

By using a map printed iu colon which do Dot photograph aa black, the pins show up distinctly on the map 
as a baiigroimd 

Before mounting a map the colors should be tested to make sure 
that they will not run in water. The map should then be wet all 
over, preferably by laying it flat for a time in a large tray. Use a 
flour^and-water starch paste, paper-hanger's paste, or library paste 
of the kind iised in mounting photographic prints. Carefully remove 
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all wrinkles and press the excess paste out from under the edge of 
the map. Shrinkage of the map and of the moistened straw-board 
surface will almost certainly cause the straw-board mounting to warp 
unless care is taken to prevent warping. At the same time the map 
is pasted on the front of the straw-board, paste a sheet of wet wrapping 
paper on the back of the straw-board mount. The shrinkage of the 
wrapping paper on the back will equalize the shrinkage of the map 
on the front of the mount. Place the mounted map on a flat table 
surface or on a smooth floor, and stack books or other heavy articles 
upon the mount over night or until thoroughly dry so that any ten- 
dency to warp in the drying may be overcome by the weights. 

Finish the four edges of the corrugated straw-board by using 
gummed cloth tape or paper tape neatly folded over the edges in the 
manner ordinarily used with passe-partout pictures. To hang up the 

finished map use two com- 
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bmation clamps and rings 
such as may sometimes be 
obtained in stores selling 
window shades. These 
metal-clamp fixtures are of 
neat appearance and of 
strength suflBcient to hold 
a map of any size. K two 
nails or hooks are used in 
the wall to support the 
map, the ring hangers allow 
the map to be instantly re- 
moved to a desk when addi- 
tional pins must be put in. 
If pins are to be put in and taken out of a map repeatedly, it 
should be mounted on good quaUty cork composition. Exhibition- 
board, compo-board, wall-board, or any of the various boards gener- 
ally used for wall surfaces may be used as a backing to give strength 
to the cork. Care should be taken to get a good quality of board 
which will not warp seriously. The cork composition can be glued 
to the wall-board and then the map pasted on the cork. A piece 
of wrapping paper should be pasted on the back of the wall-board 
at the time the map is mounted so that the shrinkage of the map 
may be equaUzed. The edge of the cork moimting may be bound 



Coumry Gentleman 

Fig. 189. Distribution of the Field Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, February z, 
1912 

A pin map cannot be excelled for conveying information like 
this. Note the great activity of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the South 
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Fig. 190. The Use of Pin Maps in Advertising 

A large shoe manufactimng company lued this illustistiOD in an advertisement annouocing that 3,800 

merchants were read; to show the latest fall and winter models of shoes 
Id order to make the dots st&ad out distinctly it would appear that ageneies in any Stat« have been shown 

as unifonnly distributed over the Stale. Actual exact locations would be almost impossible to show 

unless a much larger map were used 

with a cloth tape as suggested for straw-board mounts, or the whole 
built up combination may be framed with picture framing but without 
using any glass covering. The cork composition used should be Vs-inch 
thick. Maps backed with cork composition and used with glass-head 
pins having needle points will pennit almost unhmited puncturing 
from frequently moved pins. If the map is mounted on cork composition 
the sharp-pointed pins are easily pushed in and removed, yet the record 
is always accurate because the pins cannot be knocked out.- 

Numerous wall maps can be very conveniently used if they are 
mounted on vertical swinging-leaf display fixtures similar to those 
shown in Fig. 219. The two surfaces of each swinging leaf should be 
covered with corrugated straw-board and muslin, or preferably with 
cork composition in order to get a good surface into which to insert 
the pins. As adjacent leaves are likely to strike and break the glass 
heads of the pins, projecting bumpers should be placed on every 
other leaf to allow enough clearance for opposite pins when the leaves 
come in contact. The rubber-covered bumpers used to prevent door 
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knobs from striking plastered walls can be placed at the top or bottom 
of alternate leaf surfaces. K these rubber bumpers are not available, 
a narrow strip of wood at the top and bottom of each leaf will serve. 

When employed with glass-head pins having needle points, the 
drawer cabinets for maps used to route salesman, etc., can have a 
layer of cork composition fastened in the bottom of each drawer. 
The maps are then glued to the surface of the cork composition. The 
drawer cabinets regularly found on the market have suflScient drawer 
depth to permit placing a ^-infch layer of cork composition in the 
bottom of each of the regiJar drawers and still allow room for the 
pins. Map pins may be pushed into the cork composition so se- 
curely that no pin will ever be misplaced even if a book or other heavy 
object should happen to drop upon the map and the map pins. Pins 
in cork composition are so easily inserted and removed that they can 
be handled more rapidly than if stuck into any kind of a board sur- 
face. When ordering maps from any map manufacturer or map store 
for use with glass-head pins care must be taken to specify either a 
cork-composition backing or a corrugated straw-board backing, else 
the map will probably be shipped mounted on compo-board or some 
other surface entirely too dense to permit of pushing the map pins 
in until the heads touch the surface of the map. 

If numerous glass-head pins are to be put into a map at one time, 
the eraser in the end of a lead-pencil should be used to push the pins 
down imtil the heads touch the map. Pins can be very quickly lo- 
cated if only their points are pushed into the map by hand, leaving 
the main pressure to be applied by the lead-pencil eraser after a niun- 
ber of pins have been located. The pencil-eraser method saves time 
and it also eliminates the discomfort which may be caused if thousands 
of pins are pushed into a map by using the thumb and forefinger only. 

Line cuts, sometimes called zinc cuts, may be made directly from 
pin maps if glass-head map pins of suitable color are used. At the 
point on the map where each pin head is located there will be a black 
dot on the print made from the zinc cut. As light is reflected from 
the surface of the glass heads of the pins, there are sometimes shown 
in a photograph high hghts which must be retouched with a pen or 
a fine brush so that the whole spot shall be black, rather than black 
with a white center, as seen in Fig. 191. Anybody can do this re- 
touching very quickly. It is mentioned here only as a caution that 
the photograph be inspected before the zinc engraving is made from it. 
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Photographs for line cuts must have a good contrast of white and 
black, or colors which photograph as black. Photographs or original 
drawings containing shades of gray will not produce good line cuts 
and frequently cannot be used at all for the zinc engraving process. 
When line cuts are to be made from pin maps it is best to be certain 
that the glass-head pins are selected in colors which will photograph 
as black. Red, orange, and black pins can be used without any ques- 
tion, since negatives made from these colors give a dead black on 
the photographic print. Line cuts can also be made from dark green 
and some of the other colors. Where it is necessary to make photo- 
graphs and line cuts from a very expensive and elaborate pin map, 
it is wise to consult the engraver before the pin colors for the map are 
finally decided upon. The color blue should be carefully avoided if 
photographs or line cuts are to be made, since blue almost totally fails 
to show up on a photograph. 

If half-tone engravings can be used to illustrate the pin map, 
many more different colors of pins may be used on the original map than 
when zinc cuts are the means of printing. Another advantage of 
half-tones is that different colors of pin heads are represented in the 
half-tone by different shades of gray, as can be seen in Fig. 191. On 
the left half of Fig. 191, fourteen different colors of glass-head map 
pins were used. The photograph was not retouched in any way. 
Fig. 191 thus represents about what can be expected of different 
colored pin heads for contrast in half-tone illustration. Note the 
high lights which give white spots on the circles of the darker pin heads. 
It is spots Uke these which should be retouched by hand on any photo- 
graph from which a line cut is to be made. 

Tacks and pins have been used on maps to locate agencies, sales- 
men, customers, etc., more than for any other one purpose. The 
various possibiUties in applying tacks and pins to sales-department 
work cannot be thoroughly covered here, but if a few general methods 
are known, each sales manager can work out for himself the pin scheme 
which best suits his own conditions. 

Fig. 191 was photographed, without any retouching, direct from 
a section of the United States Geological Survey topographical maps. 
These contour maps, having a scale of about one inch to the mile, 
may be obtained from the Geological Survey at Washington, for most 
of these sections of the country which are thickly settled. The maps 
are very low in cost and yet are remarkably accurate. Fig. 191 was 
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purposely photographed at an angle of about 45 degrees. As the 
upper part of the illustration is out of focus because of the angle, 
the illustration does not do justice to the Government maps. Another 
reason why the map does not come out clearly is that brown ink is 
used to print the contour lines and these hues accordingly show only 
faintly in the half-tone. 

When it is necessary to show the routing to various points on a 
map the best method is to use a fine red string or thread between 
map pins as seen in Fig. 191. If the routing must be changed the 
thread can be almost instantly moved to connect the pins in some 
new order. Lines could be drawn on a map in ink to show routing, 
but the map would be ruined if any change in routing should ever be 
necessary. 

In the preparation of illustrations for reports, advertising, etc., 
whether maps with or without pins are used, great care must be taken 
in the selection of the map itself. Map manufacturers have a very 
annoying custom of purposely making maps in such manner that the 
maps cannot easily be dupUcated by photographic processes. Maps 
printed iii blue ink are almost hopeless for use in making zinc cuts. 
Maps on which large areas as States, or counties, are differentiated by 
the use of colors red, orange, green, etc., do not produce either good 
line cuts or good half-tones since the colored areas on the original maps 
are likely to show as solid black areas and blot out all detail on the 
photograph. If an illustration must be made from a map it is well to 
be sure that the map is printed in black, red, or orange outline so that 
the resulting photograph will have distinct contrast. Maps should 
contain as Kttle detail as practicable, to make certain that the pin heads 
or other representations of specific data will show up as distinctly as 
possible. Fig. 192 is a good example of the kind of map to use for 
reproduction when pins are employed. Notice in Fig. 192 a heavy 
border for the coimtry as a whole, and the outlines for each State. 
Towns and rivers are not shown. Each dot on the map may thus be 
seen with great clearness. 

As maps are very carefully copyrighted by most map publishers, 
maps which are copyrighted should not be reproduced without con- 
sideration of the copyright. For maps which are photographed down 
with comparatively little change, permission should be requested from 
the map publisher, to make certain that unpleasant compKcations such 
as damage suits or the holding up of a pubUcation may be avoided. 
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The 228 Principal Trading Centers 




Sahtrday Ewenino Post, Cvrtts PuMthif^ Co. 

Fig. 192. The 228 Principal Trading Centers in the United States 

This illustration was taken from an advertisement proclaiming that a certain magazine^s circulation was 
mainly in the 228 chief trading centers of the country, and that, accordingly, the magazine must be 
effective as an advertising medium for merchandise 

Note that in the east the dots are so numerous they are shown as crescents. The crescent scheme is a good 
one as it permits the use of a much larger dot than would otherwise be possible 

The amount of detail which may be permitted on any map in which 
pins are used depends on the size of the resulting illustration and the 
size of the pin heads. If the pins are so numerous that the map must 
be very large, there is danger of reducing the map so much in size be- 
tween photograph and final illustration that the pin heads will appear as 
indistinct dots on the complex surface of the map. In Fig. 193 a map 
was used in which there was more detail than really necessary or desir- 
able for a clear illustration. In justice to the General Electric Review it 
must, however, be said that the map shown in Fig. 193 has been reduced 
in size and made smaller than it was in the original print. This map 
could not be reduced further without danger of completely losing the 
pin heads in the gray background resulting from so many lines on the 
map. 

In producing an illustration like Fig. 193 considerable ingenuity 
must be used to make two or more classes of pins show out distinctly 
in zinc cuts which can be printed in only one color. The pins on the 



Fig. 193. Location of Water-Power Developments of 1,000 Horse Porer, and Over, 

and Power Sections of Streams in the United States 

lbs original of thii map would have pins in two different colors. The photograph taken from the map 
would be ntouched dv the use of s pen so that aquarea would replace ikita for one ol the two colon 
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original map can be in different colors. After a photograph has been 
made of the pin map it is best to compare the photograph with the 
original, and then to make squares out of those circles which represent 
a certain color of pin on the original map. Squares are easily made by 
using a fine pen on a photograph considerably larger than the cut itself 
will be. When the final dots are not too small in size it is possible to 
make shapes with the pen such as triangles, outline circles, etc., which 
can be distinguished from one another. 

If a great reduction in size is necessary between the original material 
and the finished illustration, extreme care must be used to have all 
the lines on any original drawing wide enough to stand the reduction 
in line thickness due to the decrease in size. If a drawing one foot 
wide is photographed down to an illustration three inches wide the 
lines will be only one-quarter as thick as in the original drawing. Lines 
on the original drawing must therefore be made very wide — in fact, 
much wider than is ordinarily considered desirable until experience has 
been gained from several disappointments in the appearance of finished 
illustrations. It is not easy to find maps with Knes suflSciently heavy 
to permit of the great photographic reduction usually necessary in 
making illustrations from pin maps or other map representations. 
Quite often it is necessary for the person making a map chart to go 
over by hand all outlines such as borders and the divisions between 
States, counties, etc., to make those particular lines very much heavier 
than on any map which can be purchased. 

A reducing glass which makes everything seen through it appear 
smaller is almost essential when many maps or charts must be repro7 
duced. A convenient size of reducing glass has a single lens, about 
1^ inches in diameter, and causes objects to appear from one-half to 
one-quarter the size of the original. The amount of reduction can be 
varied by holding the glass at different distances from the original 
drawing. In order to tell how much reduction in size is made by the 
glass at any given distance, it is possible to look at the original object 
with one eye and through the reducing glass with the other eye so that 
by superimposing the two images their length may be compared. When 
a chart has ruled lines, as co-ordinate lines, it is a simple matter to 
superimpose the images from the two eyes so that one square of the 
original equals two, three, or four squares of the image seen through the 
reducing glass. When the two images are thus superimposed, study 
can be made of the thickness of lines or other details in the reduced 
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size SO that a decision may be had as to whether the drawing will safely 
stand the proposed reduction without having the lines made heavier. 

Fig. 194 shows about the extreme limit of what can be done in the 
making of pin maps. The original map here was 40 inches wide and 
66 inches long. Nevertheless, the map shows up satisfactorily in the 
greatly reduced size of the half-tone because care was taken to have 
very wide lines and little detail on the original map. Each of the 19,500 
pins of five diflferent colors had a head diameter of V32 inch. It must be 
remembered, that most of these pins were in the characteristic blue 
colors commonly associated with the Bell Telephone System, and, 
because blue is almost impossible to photograph, the pins do not show 
out as strikingly as they would if other colors were used. The black 
splotches on the map were caused by the predominance in those areas 
of pins with dark blue heads. When this pin map was made there was 
no intention of taking a photograph of it. A much more distinct 
photograph would have been secured if pins in the contrasting colors 
of red, orange, black, green, purple, etc., had been chosen. All of these 
would have shown dark in the photograph, instead of white or Ught 
gray like the pale blue pins which in Fig. 194 were used in the greatest 
number. 

Fig. 194 was photographed at an angle. The eastern half of the 
United States appears smaller than true scale because of the perspective 
in the picture. The perspective view shows that the glass-head pins 
had long shanks. This map, costing several hundred dollars to pro- 
duce, could be injured severely by a few strokes of a janitor's feather 
duster. If short pins were used with spherical heads in contact with 
the map there would be no danger of the pins being misplaced. An- 
other disadvantage of the long steel pins is that the steel portion exposed 
to the atmosphere is likely to rust, especially in cities near salt water. 
Pins with short needle-points pushed entirely into cork composition 
or corrugated straw-board have little opportunity to rust. 

Fig. 195 shows a convenient map scheme by which different places 
on the map are numbered so that detailed information regarding each 
may be obtained from the annexed tabulation numbered to corresi>ond 
with the pin numbers. In this scheme we have all the advantages of 
a pin map without the confusion of too many data on the surface of the 
map itself. The illustration of Fig. 195 was evidently prepared by 
hand. Such an illustration can, however, be made by using pins like 
those shown in Fig. 196, or Uke pin No. 20 in Fig. 199. This latter 
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pin has black figures on a 
white background, and does 
not give as striking an effect 
as white figures on a black 
ground. 

Fig. 196 gives a hint of 
what may be done to pre- 
pare advertising copy with 
almost no expense. The 
illustration was made direct 
from a map on which pins 
were used having black 
areas lettered in white. The 
only hand drawing neces- 
sary for this illustration 
was about one minute's 
work in darkening the high 
lights where there were re- 
flections from the surface 
of the black pins. An illus- 
"^ °^^ tration of this type to show 

:::::::::; ft Ij^JljE: ™ the location of agencies, 

■ ■ ■ ■ VDfriV y "^ branches, etc., makes effec- 

:::::::;::fciii:: ::: ^ tive advertising because the 
:;::::::::|i^tii.: ^ black spots are so large in 
■■■:!':'!-k|¥:*;: ^ comparison with the size of 
tiE::....^ the map that the whole 



1 



T^'i'::;; 3 territory of the United 

[V4S»:,i: [S States appears to be well 

^iliti" ^ covered by agencies. 

:::: ::::::»5I^rE:: j^ Lettered or numbered 

' : : :;■ ISSSkS :: t^ pins like those in Fig. 196 

::!!-::clo::: ::::: 5S8 and in Fig. 199 are fre- 

Fig. iQS. Location of the Portland Cement quently desirable to show 

Plants of the Eastern Portion of the United the daily whereabouts of 

Statesiai9ii- Below flie Map Is a Tabula- „„i„„^„n rpnai'r mpn t-tc 

tion Giving the Name, Address, Capacity and falesmen, repair men, etc.. 

Shipping Raikoad for Each Plant in order that the nearest man 

A pin map like thia can be quickly made up by ming pins „„„ },„ tBloCTronViiMl in in 

such as are pictured in number 80 of Fig. !99 or pins such ™^y "^ tCiegraptied lO in 
as are used in ]^. 106. An outline map with the pins can be photograpbed directly to produce an 
illustistion like the above 
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case of emergency. One prominent manufacturer of locks for bank 
vaults uses a map which shows at all times the location of each of some 
fifty bank-lock experts who are routed from city to city each day by 
telegraph. The locations of the pins, and the railroad lines repre- 
sented on the map, show instantly which man can best be sent to any 
bank which reports trouble regarding the door of its safe-deposit vault. 
Letters or numbers on the pins indicate the name of each man so that 
there is no danger of an error such as might occur if the pins were 
colored uniformly without specific letters or numbers. 




Fig. 196. Map to Show the Location of the Selling Branches of a Large Manufacturing 

Company 

This line cut was made directly by photographing a standard map in which standard map pins had been 
inserted. Black pins with wlute letters or niunbers give excellent advertising copy with absolutely 
no drafting work required 

The argument of Fig. 197 would have been brought out better if 
the railroad tracks had been drawn in heavy black lines across the city- 
map. Unless one is familiar with the city of Indianapohs, there would 
be no way of explaining the heavy soot deposits in that section shown 
on the lower portion of the map. Even the mention of railroad tracks 
in the title does not make up for not showing them on the chart. 

In preparing Fig. 198 a scale was very carefully selected to use one 
dot to represent a definite number of people so as to avoid having dots 
crowd each other too closely on the map. A map of this kind could be 
made in a very large size, and then be reduced photographically to a 
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size which could be used in 
a report or magazine article. 
The reduction must ordi- 
narily be so great for such a 
map that considerable fore- 
thought and care must be 
used or the dots will not 
show up distinctly enough 
in the final illustration. 
Anyone wishing to see many 
maps of this type shown in 
very excellent manner 
should consult Volume II of 
the Report of the Transit 
Commissioner, of the City of 
PkHadelpkia, published in 
July, 1913. 

In placing dots for out- 
lying districts on maps made 
by the method of Fig. 198, 
judgment must be used to 
have each dot placed at ex- 
actly the right point to locate accurately the people represented. In Fig. 
l98 each dot represents two hundred people. A dot in the suburbs 
may therefore represent all the people in one square mile of territory. 
If a map were first made with two hundred dots for the two hundred 
people, the one dot actually used on the final map would have to be 
placed not at the geographical center of the area represented, but at 
the center of gravity of the two hundred dots which it replaces. 

In Fig. 199 various combinations are shown of pins, beads, etc., 
of use in map work. Data for map presentation are frequently so 
complex that ingenuity is taxed to show the facts on any map of a 
size commercially available. A great variety of effects may be se- 
cured, however, by means of the devices shown in Fig. 199. The 
exhibits given in the illustration are as follows: 

1. Long pin with small size glass head, available in many colors. 

2. Long pin of brass wire for use with beads as shown in No. 9. 

3. Long pin with glass head used in conjunction with a piece 
of sheet celluloid cut into the shape of a flag. 



irilMinfi D. McAba (n Ou Sunet 

Fig. 197. Relative Soot Deposits in Indianapolis, 
March, 191 2 

The ereatest soot fall is in the vicinity of railroad tracks 
Carefully selected samples of mow were melted and the soot 
of twenty-toui houia weighed after the water was evapora- 
rot«d. Spot maps of this kind can be quickly made by 
using short map pina pushed in till the pin beads touch 
the map 
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Fig. 198. Proposed Routes for a Comprehensive System of Passenger Subways for 
the City of Chicago 

On thia map each dot is nLrcfully located to repreatnt 200 of the populatioD. A tpot map of thU kind, made 
to aome scale whereby one dot represents several peuple, is essential to any Tcliable study of transit 
facilities. After the spot map is made, the transit rout^ can be laid out to give the b«st service possible. 
Short map pins with beads touching the paper can be used for dots on the onginal map 
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Fig. 199. A Fnll-tize Ulustration Showing Some of the Different Arrangemeiits of 
Map Pins and of Beads Which Can be Used for Map Work 

The size of the vmrioua beads and pins cao be determined by meaauriiifE on the sbove picture with an ordj- 
naiy ruler, as the articles are shown in their exact aize 

4. A celluloid flag, with beads above the flag to represent quan- 
tity, or beads in different colors to denote various characteristics 
for the data portrayed. The grip of the sheet celluloid on the pin 
is sufficient to hold both the beads and the flag at the upper part 
of the pin. 

5. Ix)ng pin with large size glass head, obtainable in different 
colors. 

6. Pin like that shown in No. 5 used with beads strung upon it. 

7. A brass tack large enough to receive gummed labels which 
n:; y be written upon with a pen. 
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8. Map pins having sharp points and small spherical glass heads 
in contact with the map. These pins are available in many dif- 
ferent colors ; the upper one in No. 8 is red and the lower one blue. 

9. Beads in various colors of a size to correspond with the map 
pins in No. 8. Here the beads were red. White beads, used for 
every tenth position, show at a glance that there are 22 beads on 
the pin. Note that the color red photographs as black. 

10. Map pins having sharp needle points and spherical glass 
heads in contact with the map. The pin is of the same general 
style as No. 8 but it has a head of larger diameter. This pin is ob- 
tainable in many colors. 

11. Cloth-covered map tacks available in plain colors and in 
plaids. 

12. Single bead used with an ordinary pin as a crude substitute 
for a regular map pin. 

13. Beads in different colors corresponding in size with the map 
pin of No. 10. 

14. Beads of two different sizes representing different things 
but at the same location. 

15. Beads of two different sizes and three different colors. Since 
both sizes and colors may be varied, and almost any number of 
beads used on one pin, there are practically unKmited possibilities 
for the showing of complex data. 

16. Beads on a pin which holds down on the map a sheet of 
colored celluloid cut to the exact shape of a small land area to which 
attention is directed. 

17. A sheet-celluloid marker held by a map pin like that seen 
in No. 8. 

18. Celluloid-covered tack, available in different colors. 

19. Celluloid-covered tack with stripes of different colors. 

20. Celluloid-covered tack with printed numbers from 1 to 99 
inclusive. 

21. Celluloid-covered tack having a rough surface so made that 
the surface may be written upon with pencil or pen, yet erased 
afterwards or rubbed off with a moist cloth. Lettering may be 
made permanent by means of a coat of varnish. 

22. Large size celluloid-covered tack available in different colors. 

23. Large size celluloid-covered tack with stripes of different 
colors. 
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24. Very large size celluloid-covered tack. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list that the possibiKties for 
ingenuity in map and pin presentations are almost imlimited. The 
celluloid-covered tacks having large flat heads, shown in Nos. 18 to 24 
inclusive, are not as generally used as they might be for map work. 
Map pins and tacks of this sort placed upon the surface of a map 
can give a spot map with any desired diameter of spots, no matter 
what size of map is used or what the amount of photographic reduc- 
tion may be. It is simply a question of selecting from the spherical 
heads, 8 or 10, and the flat heads 18, 22, and 24, to determine which 
size head is best suited to the size of the original map and to the size 
of dot desired in the finished illustration. Large celluloid-covered 
tacks 18, 22, and 24 are also valuable to show the location of main 
oflSces and diflferent factories, or the locations of particularly im- 
j>ortant distributing points. The pins numbered 8, 10, 18, 22, or 24, 
are five different sizes of pins which may be used simultaneously on 
the same map to show different degrees of importance in the things 
represented. 

When used for photographing to produce an illustration such as 
is shown in Fig. 196, lettered or numbered pins should have a black 
background so that the black circle outlining the tack head will show 
out in clear contrast against the map itself. This requires white 
figures on a black or red background. Pins having red letters on a 
black background cannot be used for photographing, as the red letters 
would photograph black and disappear entirely, leaving a soUd black 
circle instead of a circle with figures. Since pins with a black back- 
ground and white figures are not commonly obtainable, it may occa- 
sionally be necessary to use pins like No. 20 in Fig. 199 having black 
figures on a white background. Sometimes it may be feasible to 
draw an ink-Une circle around each number which appears in the photo- 
graph so that the circles will be on the copy sent to the engraver who 
makes the zinc plate. 

When pins must be used to locate agencies, stores, or other things 
which are usually concentrated in cities, the Umitations are rigid 
because all pins should be located on the map immediately above the 
point representing the city. Crowded pins usually have to be spread 
horizontally over a wide area, and when so spread out it is impossible 
to tell which of several adjacent cities the various pins may represent. 
Fig. 200 depicts what was done in one case to get over this difficulty. 
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a. Attm. Dot*. Mtait A ct. 

Fig. 300. Sources of the First 3,000 Letters of Appeal Sent to Mrs. E. H. Harrinun. 



These 3,000 Letters Asked for 870,000,000 

Uioae seen here a: 



Eight different kinda of pins were used on this map to represoit different kinds of u)pe«ls. Long pina like 
■' ' ......... t^lbe record. Note Ihe 



a Urgerscale at the ri^t 

as far as possible, by showing the more thickly crowded district as a 
separate area on a larger scale placed at one side of the map. 

The use of beads in conjunction with pins overcomes the main diflS- 
culties encountered when pins alone are used. Beads may be placed 
one above each other on long pins or wires so that each pin will be 
exactly in the point on the map for each city, and thus portray nu- 
merical data by map location more accurately than possible with other 
methods. The adjoining cities can be clearly discerned by means of 
separate columns of beads, whereas if pins alone are used the dif- 
ferent groups of pins frequently blend so as to be indistinguishable. 
If there is only one item to be represented in a town, single glass-head 
pins may, of course, be used in conjunction with the beads. 

When there are several units in a town, the beads strung on a 
long pin or wire can be counted quickly if a bead of a different color 
is used for every tenth bead, so the whole column may be counted by 
tens as possible in Fig. 201. A bead map like Fig. 201 should be 
mounted on several layers of corrugated straw-board to allow the 
long pins sufficient depth in the mounting to hold fast. For this 
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particular map six layers of straw-board were used, giving a total 
thickness of about Ij^ inches. Though this mounting made out of 
corrugated straw board was thick, it was extremely light and very 
convenient to handle. 



Vtg. 201. Residence of the Men of the Class of 1907, Harvard University, Six Tears 
After Graduation. The Bead Wire for Boston deludes All Men Living within 
Twenty-five Miles of the City Hall 

Beads oo long pins and wires were used here when there was more than <me man in a town. A white bead 
waa used on the wire (or every tenth man. Counting from the top by tens, the exact number in any 
city can be atea from the illustration. 7tl men are represented in tliis illustration less than 5 inch^ 
wide, yet the number in each city can be counted accurately 

If long columns of beads must be used as in Fig. 201 for New 
York and Boston, the beads may be strung on piano wire such as 
may be secured in any good hardware store. The piano wire should 
be heated in a gas flame so as to remove some of the spring temper. 
After the wire has been heated it can be straightened and it will re- 
main straight without continually springing back into coil form. 
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Brass wire should be used if the holes in the beads are large enough 
to take wire of a diameter sufficient to give the required amount 
of stiffness. Brass wire is not as stiff as steel wire. When small beads 
must be used having small holes, the combination of wire and beads 
may be given several coats of varnish, if necessary, to make a tall 
bead column stand up straight. The columns for Boston and New 
York in Fig. 201 had to be varnished as the wire was very small on 
account of the fact that the diameter of the beads was only about 
^ inch. 

The bead map in Fig. 201 gives a great quantity of information 
in a small amount of space. The illustration depicts the whole United 
States on a page width of only 5}/^ inches, yet all the facts represented 
by the beads are brought out clearly. The men of the group j>or- 
trayed who reside in foreign countries are indicated by pins near 
the seacoast with arrows pointing toward the country of residence. 
The fact that there were large numbers of the men in Massachusetts 
made necessary an extremely long wire for the beads of the Boston 
district. Because of the small size of the finished illustration and the 
size of map available, large diameter beads could not be used, and the 
bead wire for the Boston district was necessarily very tall and slender. 
The Boston bead column was about as tall as could be used without 
the column of beads bending under its own weight, even with the 
bead column varnished. 

Another difficulty in having very tall columns of beads is due 
to the fact that the bead map must be photographed at an angle of 
about 45 degrees in order to show a good picture of the map. 

If the bead column projects more than a reasonable distance 
from the map it is impossible to find a camera lens which will keep 
in focus the whole map and the full length of the bead columns. Either 
the map or the top of the bead column will be out of focus and there 
is no way of overcoming the difficulty. When Fig. 201 was photo- 
graphed the image on the ground glass of the camera showed at once 
that the tops of the bead columns were out of focus. The bead wires 
for New York and for Boston were accordingly pulled entirely out of 
the map and the map was photographed without these two bead 
wires. The two bead columns were drawn in by hand on the surface 
of a photograph measuring 8 inches across the base of the map. With 
a little care, using a fine-pointed pen, bead columns such as these can 
be drawn in so that the ordinary observer would iiever notice that 
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they were put on after the photograph itself had been taken. The 
angle at which the tall bead columns should slant can be determined 
by observing other bead colimins in the same vicinity. In the case 
of Fig. 201, the angle was obtained by observing the bead column 
for Philadelphia. The reduction in size from the photograph on which 
the hand drawing was done, to the half-tone (in this case, a final re- 
duction of from 8 inches to 4^ inches) was suflScient to eUminate 
most of the imperfections due to hand work. 

The use of beads opens up a whole new field for map presentation 
of statistical data. The Board of Sanitary Control for the Cloak 
and Suit and the Dress and Waist Industries of New York city made 
up two bead maps showing the fire risks and the sanitary condition 
in all the twenty-five hundred factories which come under the super- 
vision of that Board. One bead on the map represents the condition 
for each factory. On the fire map the height of the multi-story loft 
buildings in which the different factories may be foimd is indicated 
by using one bead for each floor. Thus, in some of the taller build- 
ings, twenty stories are indicated. Different colors of beads according 
to the fire risk or the sanitary defect to be shown mark the stories 
very plainly, and the heights of the bead columns show the heights 
of the buildings so that the bead map itself represents in miniature 
the sky Une so typical of Manhattan Island. 

Bead maps carefully made up should be of great use in preparing 
illustrations for advertising purposes. The accuracy of a bead map, 
when data for different cities must be shown, is much greater than that 
of a map on which only pins are used. The bead map makes possible 
the giving of information in condensed form with that great clearness 
and accuracy necessary to good advertising. It can safely be pre- 
dicted that pictures of bead maps will in the future be a common 
thing in the advertising pages of magazines. 



Chapter XIII 
CURVES FOR THE EXECUTIVE 

WITH the exception of the railroads, there are relatively few 
businesses which make a practice of plotting curves to show 
oi>erating records in convenient form for the use of executives. 
Railroad accounting is more highly standardized than accounting in 
industrial corporation work. The standardized method of accounting 
has made it rather easy to compare the oi>erating records of different 
railroad divisions and of different railroad systems. It is probably for 
this reason that railroads have adopted the use of curves for operating 
records so much more extensively than have industrial or mercantile 
businesses. 

The upper curve in Fig. 202 is plotted according to the method used 
on many railroad systems. In this form of plotting a month may be 
said to be represented in the middle of a space between the vertical 
lines. Horizontal lines are drawn in the space for each month to a scale 
representing the figures which it is desired to chart. Lines are then 
drawn vertically to coincide with the vertical Unes of the co-ordinate 
paper, and they join the horizontal Unes of different months in such a 
way as to give an effect like that of a stairway. 

Curves for the same data plotted by the method shown at the bottom 
of Fig. 202 are much easier to read than those plotted by the step method 
shown in the upper portion of the illustration. By the method in the 
lower part of the illustration the plotted line more closely approaches a 
true curve, there is much less variation in the direction of the lines from 
month to month, and the general* trend of the curve line is easier for 
the eye to grasp. Compare the two curves for the summer months of 
the year 1909-10. In the upper curve a series of steps, and in the lower 
curve an almost straight Une from April to September inclusive, indi- 
cate an increase by fairly equal increments during those months. 
Certainly equal increments are more easily represented by the straight 
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Fig. 3oa.. Total Sales of the "Metropolis" Branch House of the "R.S.T." Automobile 
Company for Three Tears 

These two curves sre plotted from exactly tie same figures. The upper curve is dtawn by the method 
still used b^ some railroads, but Keneially going out of use. The lower curve is plotted by a simpler 
method which should be uoiversally used 

line as in the bottom curve than by the ragged series of steps shown 
in the upper curve. 

Another disadvantage of the method of steps with flat tops as 
compared with the method using slanting lines and peak tops, is seen 
when two or more curves are so drawn that they intersect on the same 
sheet of co-ordinate paper. Cur\'es plotted with peak tops can be 
drawn very close together and yet be fairly distinct from each other, as 
will be noticed in many of the illustrations in this book. If, however, 
two curves with flat tops like those shown in the upper portion of Fig. 
202 are plotted in such manner that they intersect each other, the re- 
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Fig. 203. Lubrication Cost per Ton of Product for a Factory in tiie Year 1908 

The figures at the top of the co-ordinate ruling give the data from which the curve was plotted. Though 
data should be put on alF charts, figures arranged in the direction here shown are not in convenient form 
for addition. See the later illustrations in this chapter for methods of placing figures above each point 



on a curve 



suit is very confusing on account of the fact that the vertical lines con- 
necting the flat tops may coincide. When one line falls directly on top 
of the other, there is no way for the reader to judge which curve is 
which beyond the point of intersection. Unless the curves are very 
carefully colored or dotted there is great danger that the reader will 
jump from one curve to the other in his interpretation of curves which 
happen to meet. This weak point in the flat-top method is particularly 
noticeable if blue prints must be made from original charts in which the 
flat-top method is used. On the original chart the curves can be fairly 
well distinguished by using different colored inks, but as the colors are 
lost in blue-printing, each blue print must be colored by hand, using 
the original chart as a key to show what the colors should be. If a peak- 
top method of plotting is used, numerous curves may be run across the 
same sheet and yet be distinct enough for identification even when all 
are reduced to uniform white lines on the blue print. It would be easy 
to name fifteen reasons why the method of plotting with peak tops is 
superior to the method of plotting with flat tops. The advantages of 
the peak-top method seem so obvious that it is believed the reader 
will agree to its desirability, without further argument being given here. 
The man who plots a curve has before him the data showing the 
actual value for each point plotted on the curve. • If any questions 
arise in his mind regarding the comparative figures at different points 
on the curve, he can refer to the data from which the curve was plotted. 
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1912 o 

1913 • 
Bvreau of RaUwaif BconomUM, WaihtngUm, D. C. 



CALENDAR YEAR 



Fig. 204. Monthly Revenue, Expense, 
and Net Revenue per Mile of Line 
for Railroads in the United States 
Having a Yearly Revenue of One 



The man who reads the curve, how- 
ever, must ordinarily get the value 
of any point on the curve by refer- 
ring to the scale on tlie left-hand 
margin of the chart. As most points 
on curves do not fall exactly on the 
horizontal co-ordinate lines, the only 
way in which the actual value at 
any point can be determined is by 
careful estimate of the fractional 
distance between horizontal Unes, 
according to the scale shown on the 
margin. The resulting value for 
the point is ordinarily more or less 
inaccurate, depending upon the scale 
to which the curve is drawn. Not 
only is the reader's time taken in 
estimating the value for any point 
on the curve, but when he gets his 
result he is dissatisfied, for he cannot 
feel that the figure obtained is reaUy 
accurate. There is a great advan- 
tage in showing on a chart the figures 
from which the curve was plotted. 
When only one curve is shown on a 
chart it is very easy to give the 
figures immediately above each point. 
The method used to show the figures 
in Fig. 203 is not, however, satis- 
factory, as the figures do not fall 
in a colunm. The method of indi- 
cating figures shown in the illus- 
trations later in this chapter is much 
superior to the method of Fig, 203, and 
should be adopted as general prac- 
tice by anyone preparing curves for 
record purposes, or for executive use. 



Million Dollars or. More 

This illustration shows one of the difficulties encountered when curves for successive years are plotted on 
the same co-ordinate ruling. Here the data of January, 1913, are indicated by a dot rather than by a 
line. The change ocihirring from December to January is not easily seen. This difficulty can be 
easily overcome by allowing an extra space for one month as in the following illustrations 
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In Fig. 205 a curve is shown drawn upon a carefully designed four-by- 
six-inch card form. This card is designed for the plotting of data for 
one year by months. Thus, the fiscal year of a business can be shown 
on one card. Succeeding years are entered on different cards, so that 
by arranging the cards chronologically variations from year to year 
may easily be seen. In order to avoid the difficulties pointed out for 
Fig. 204, and Fig. 104, thirteen vertical lines are used on this four-by- 
six-inch card. At the beginning of each card the last month of the 
previous fiscal year is repeated. In Fig. 205 the fiscal year begins in 
August. At the beginning of the card we repeat the line for July, so 
that instead of showing a dot when the August figures are plotted we 
are able to draw a hne showing the change which has occurred from 
July to August. In general, it is good practice to use one more vertical 
line than there are points to be plotted, so that the last point on one 
curve, sheet or card may be repeated on the next curve sheet or card. 

Figures representing the value for each point on the curve are given 
immediately above each point, in the case of Fig. 205 to the nearest 
dollar. Figures for cents could, of course, be given if desired, but for 
executive purposes it is usually better to neglect the cents in all large 
numbers. The arrangement of the figures shown in Fig. 205 is such 
that at the end of the year the figures can be added quickly and the 
total given on the card. Cards for diflferent years can easily be looked 
over and the yearly total figures compared instantly, to the great ad- 
vantage of the executive who has these additions made for him and 
recorded where they are always in plain sight. Curves as they were 
used in the past gave the values of single points only, without any 
summation for a series of points. In Fig. 205 we have not only the 
yearly total, but also totals for every three months, so that the total 
for any quarter of the fiscal year can be compared with the total for 
any other quarter. 

Fig. 206 represents a four-by-twelve-inch card used to plot data for 
fifty-two weeks in one fiscal year, the last point of the preceding year 
being repeated at the left-hand margin. Figures for the repeated week 
are not given above the co-ordinate ruling, as the repeated figures might 
then be included in the additions and cause serious error. By repeating 
the point, however, and not repeating the figures, the curve is made 
continuous without any danger of adding too many items into the total. 

In the right-hand margin of Fig. 206 a short vertical line may be 
seen. This line may be used as the shank of an arrow to indicate, as 
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in Fig. 205, in which direction the executive desires that the curve should 
trend. In Fig. 205, which represents total sales, the head of the arrow 
of course points upward. If the curve is to show exi>enses i>er 
unit of output, the head must be placed on the vertical line so that the 
arrow will point downward. In Fig. 206 no head is placed on the arrow, 
as fluctuations in a payroll mean nothing unless we know the output of 
work. An increasing payroll may result either from increasing sales 
or from inefficient production. A decrease in payroll may result 
from increased efficiency of production or because sales have fallen 
off undesirably. Accordingly, no head is placed on the arrow and the 
curve must be interpreted by conditions other than those shown on the 
face of the card itself. In general, all curves relating to total money 
expenditures may trend either up or down, without meaning anything 
unless other conditions are considered. It is only when we express 
expenditures as expenditure per imit that we really get a curve for 
which it is safe to say that we should always desire a downward trend 
as long as quahty is maintained. 

Forms for executive records such as are shown in Fig. 205 and Fig. 
206 should be printed on an especially high grade of paper. Most paper 
in use to-day contains sulphite pulp and chemicals which cause more or 
less rapid deterioration. The paper commonly used turns brown and gets 
brittle within five or ten years, so that records on this paper are hkely 
to become useless in a comparatively short time. High-^ade paper to 
be used for the record cards shown in Fig. 205 and Fig. 206 should con- 
tain only the finest selected linen stock and should be guaranteed ab- 
solutely against any deterioration for twenty years. The chief advan- 
tage of such paper, however, is that it can be used in card form, yet 
be transparent enough to allow of blue-printing. 

The time required to blue-print cards made from such paper may best 
be compared with the time necessary when ordinary tracing cloth is used. 
Blue prints are also frequently made from bond paper. Bond paper re- 
quires an exposure of, roughly, three times as long as tracing cloth. 
A special card made of heavy paper would require an exposure of about 
six times as long as tracing cloth, or twice as long as bond paper. 

When sunlight is used for blue-printing, there is no difficulty 
in getting a sufficiently long exposure to make good blue prints from 
the card forms shown in Fig. 205 and Fig. 206, if the forms are printed 
on selected paper. Should electric blue-print machines be used, however, 
it may be found that certain of the older types of continuous printing 
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machines cannot be run slowly enough to give the required length of 
exposure. Some of the older machines can be changed at rather slight 
expense so as to have an extra belt-pulley reduction between the motor 
and the blue-printing machine itself. The newer tyi)es of machme 
can usually be run slowly enough to give the exposure necessary for 
this heavy paper. If a new blue-printing machine is to be ordered, 
however, it is well to make some preliminary tests with the cards. 

The cost is not great for blue-printing a whole set of record cards 
once each month after the last data have been plotted. Blue-print 
paper of heavy weight should be carried on hand, already sensitized 
and cut to size, four by six inches and four by twelve inches. The 
original curve cards, each backed by a sensitized card of the same size, 
are simply fed into the blue-print machine as rapidly as the operator can 
put the two cards together in pairs. 

There is a tremendous advantage in having all curve records made 
on a high-grade transparent c^rd so that any card may be dupUcated 
by blue-printing whenever desired. It is impossible for anyone to 
predict what conditions will come up in the future of a business, and 
the only safe plan is to install from the start such a curve-record system 
that any card may be duplicated by blue-printing in future years if 
desired. It frequently happens that an executive wishes to have a blue 
print made of a recent year's curve card to compare with the curve 
card of an earlier year, in order that the blue prints may be mailed to 
some higher official or to some branch-house manager to point out certain 
conditions which it would be difficult to describe fully if copies of the 
curve cards could not be sent. Unless, however, the curves for the 
earlier years are made on cardboard from which blue prints can be 
taken, it is impossible afterward to make duplicates of these cards 
except by hand copying or photographing. In many cases it will be found 
desirable to take a blue print of every record card once each month, so 
that blue prints may be sent each department head to show him the 
exact condition of his department as a guide for the next month. 

The space toward the left-hand side of the cards shown in Fig. 205 
is for remarks which may be necessary to explain different fluctuations 
in the curves. In Fig. 206 full circles along the curve show those weeks 
in which a full holiday reduces the amount of the payroll. In the month 
of April there was, for this particular plant, a half -holiday on the nine- 
teenth. This is shown by a half circle- At the end of the fiscal year we 
see in Fig. 206 stars to explain why the curve showed a drop to less than 
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one-half in the normal size of the payroll. The plant was shut down at 
the end of the fiscal year in order that an inventory might be taken. 

The notes at the left-hand side of the card are absolutely essential to 
explain unusual conditions affecting the curves. In two years after an 
event, most managers are entirely unable to explain certain peaks or 
valleys in a curve, though these extreme fluctuations may be due to 
such events as fires, floods, or strikes. Unless the causes of unusual 
fluctuations are recorded, the curves would have far less than their 
possible utility to any new man who must take up the manager's task 
as his assistant or as his successor. An example of the kind of informa- 
tion which should be noted on the curve-card margin came up in a large 
public-service company, where the manager was for several minutes 
unable to explain a very great fluctuation which had affected the earn- 
ings of a trolley company some two years before. After careful study 
to explain the drop in the curve, he finally recalled that this trolley 
line was in a city where all cars must pass over a drawbridge between 
two sections of the town. At the time in question a steamer had col- 
lided with the drawbridge, making it impK)ssible for about two weeks 
for any street car to cross. This accident caused the earnings of the 
trolley line to drop greatly during the whole of the two-weeks period. 
The cause of the unusual condition for the curve should have been 
recorded for future reference. 

In Fig. 207 we have the curves for three succeeding years placed one 
above the other, so the eye can glance up and down the vertical lines 
for months and see instantly the changes which have occurred during 
the entire period. As automobile sales are very greatly affected by 
the weather conditions of different seasons of the year, these curves are 
important. Though weather conditions have affected the curves quite 
largely, we can see, by comparing the curves for 1910 and 1911, that 
probably conditions of management as well as weather conditions 
caused smaller shipments in November and December, 1911, than in 
those same months of 1910, when shipments were quite good. The card 
for 1912 is shown with the curve incomplete, just as the manager might 
have seen it early in the month of February, 1912, after the January 
reports had been received, tabulated and plotted. As Fig. 207 shows 
curves which are true records of the real happenings in an automobile 
plant, they are worthy of study for practice in curve interpretation. 
Notice that the changes from July to August, in 1911 and 1912, are 
readily seen because each curve card begins by rei>eating the record 
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Fig. 207. Sales of the "X.T^." Automobile Plant for Three Consecutive Tears 

The three 4-by-e-iiich cards are arranged one above th« other so that the curves for different years may be 
easily compared. Note that November and December were good montha in 1910, but poor months in 
1911 and 1912. The 1911 eard above is the same as in Fig. 905, but here it is printed in one color 
only. Observe at the right the arrows showing that it is desired that the trend of the curve should be 
upward. Arrows like this save about two-thirds of the executive's tiiue in looking over a large numbv 
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for the last month of the ^ 
preceding fiscal year in- ^ * 
stead of using a dot as s.|^ 
shown in Fig. 204. g^g-" 

The separate cards for f * | 
different years, which in s|a 
Fig. 207 are arranged ver- SIS^)^ 
tically one above the other, S !■& ^ 
may be laid horizontally as 
in Fig. 208. Here the cards 
are superposed on a black 
background, the left-hand 
and middle cards each over- 
lying the card to the right, 
so that the curve appears 
continuous. The vertical 
arrangement allows of a 
very accurate analysis of 1-^ ^ ^ 
changes which have oc- * » § 
curred from month to 
month of each year. With 
the horizontal arrangement 
it is not so easy to compare 
any month of one year with ^| ^ 
the corresponding month of aj. ^ 
another year, but it is easier ^" 
to see the changes which | ^ 
have occurred in a curve as f IE | 
a whole throughout a period S*^ g 
of years. Thus in Fig. 208 ' f &. 
it is much easier than in g"'f * 
Fig. 207 to see that sales | a^ ? 
dropped seriously in the 8^5 
first half of 1911, and that || 
they increased far beyond is 
any previous record during g.g. 
the last half of 1911. The gi 
vertical arrangement is use- || 
f ul for one purpose : the hori- gg 
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zontal arrangement is useful for another purpose. By having loose 
cards, we can arrange the cards either horizontally or vertically and 
get all the advantages of either position. Curves plotted in loose-leaf 
books, or on large sheets of paper, cannot have this flexibility of arrange- 
ment, and they accordingly handicap the executive in the analysis 
of data which may be vital to the success of his business. 

When the cards are arranged horizontally the figures for the curve 
over a series of years are in plain sight, while in the vertical arrange- 
ment one card hides the figures on another card. Figures are essen- 
tial to the true interpretation of curves Uke those seen in Fig. 208. 
In looking at Fig. 208 most readers are likely to feel that the business 
of the year 1911 was much better than the business of the year 1910. 
When we look at the total figures, however, we see that the sales 
for the year 1911 were only $1,435,041, while the sales for 1910 were 
$1,575,298. Not only were the total sales for 1911 much less than the 
sales for 1910, but there was a very great fluctuation in sales from 
month to month which created a very difficult problem in the opera- 
tion of the manufacturing plant. In the early half of the fiscal year 
ending in 1911, men were not needed because of the small volume 
of sales, and a large portion of the working force had to be discharged. 
In the latter half of the fiscal year, sales increased so rapidly that men 
had to be hired in large numbers. Inevitably, therefore, many un- 
skilled men were obtained who were sure to spoil a large volume of 
any output requiring the great accuracy needed by automobile parts. 
The record for the fiscal year ending 1911 was in every way bad, as 
compared with that for the fiscal year 1910. The company eventually 
ended in a receivership. 

Cards only four inches by six are of suflScient height to hold the 
co-ordinate ruling needed for curve plotting, and yet have room above 
the ruled field for two separate columns of figures of seven digits 
each, as well as space across the top for a title which may run the whole 
length of the card. In Fig. 208 we have two sets of figures, one set 
for months and the other set for quarters. Each set of figures con- 
tains six numerals. Although the illustration in Fig. 208 is only 
about one half the natural size of the card, the figures themselves are 
clearly legible and the title at the top of the card is easily read. 

One of the chief advantages in the use of loose cards lies in the 
fact that any set of cards may be laid out on a table and compared 
with any other set of cards in the manner shown in Fig. 209. It is 
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difficult with a loose-leaf book to arrange a system for keeping hun- 
dreds of curves in such a way that quick comparisons between any 
of them can be made. When loose cards are used any card can be 
compared with any other card instantly, and, if desired, cards for any 
curve for a series of years may be laid out for comparison with cards 
for any other curve for any series of years. Anyone without experi- 
ence in the analysis of curve records for large corporations may take 
it as a fact that no system of curve records should be installed which 
does not permit the instantaneous comparison of any curve with any 
other curve in the whole system. 

Fig. 207 and Fig. 208 show the shipments from an automobile 
manufacturing plant as sales. Many of the automobiles recorded 
as sold were shipped to branch houseis owned by the same company, 
to be stored there during the winter months when the branch-house 
sales are very small, for the reason that j>eople do not wish to buy 
touring cars in winter. In Fig. 209 and 210 more curve records from 
an automobile business are given. In these cuts also, as in Fig. 207 and 
208, cards are shown in groups of three, photographed against a black 
background. In Fig. 209 we have in the upper curve the actual 
sales of an automobile branch house sellijig direct to the auto- 
mobile user. Notice that the sales in the spring months greatly ex- 
ceed the sales at any other time of the year. In the first two fiscal 
years sales were at a maximum in May, while in the third fiscal year 
sales reached the maximimi in April ^nd were fairly large in both 
March and May. 

In the lower curve we have the expenses of this same branch 
house. A very noticeable increase in the expenses occurred in the 
fall months at the beginning of the fiscal year, once in October and 
twice in September. This increase was due to local advertising an- 
nouncing the new-model automobile for the next season. It was 
customary for all manufacturers of automobiles to announce their 
next season's models in the fall months, and the peaks in the expense 
curve shown here came as they did simply because of this custom 
of the trade. 

It is quite easily seen from the upper curves that the sales for the 
second fiscal year were much greater than those for the first fiscal 
year. The total figures, however, show much more clearly the extent 
of the increase. Because of the excellent sales during the spring months, 
the curve for the third fiscal year at the right gives the impres- 
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sion of a prosperous year. 
■^ "s Reference to the figures for 
p^ "S the total yearly sales, how- 
gi ever, shows that the sales 

§ * for the third year increased 
S only very slightly over the 
g J preceding year. When we 

J„ compare the sales of this 
g 'I branch house with the ex- 
^ IJ penses, we get quite a dif- 
^ ^^-g ferent story from that read 
oj II from sales curves alone. 
r •gl The increase in sales from 
B s^ the first year to the second 
w. M y^^"" ^*^ ^^^ great and 
® g 8^ without a correspondingly 
1 « 1 S" grcat increase of expenses, 
(S ^ "^ t Putting the figures for the 
j-S^ I first and second years into a 
3 g|| ratio, sales increased 64 per 
« I I cent, while expenses in- 
'ia"l!|' creased only 10 per cent. 
'i g.^l In the third year, however, 
S H -s I the sales hardly increased 
S 1 g at all, while the shape of 
3.g the curve for expenses 
^ i'f shows an almost constant 
•g ^1 increase. A little mental 
u II arithmetic will show further 
J g that with almost stationary 
.a 't sales the expenses were per- 
« I* mitted to increase about 
S g one-seventh or, roughly, 14 
£ '» per cent. 
. i Notice that in Fig. 209 

H I arrow-heads mark a desire 
j^ "S that sales should go up. No 
» K arrow was used in connection 
with the curve for expenses. 
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It was permissible that expenses should go up in the second fiscal 
year, for the volume of sales increased very rapidly. The cost per 
unit of sales or the ratio of expenses to total sales had decreased greatly. 
An arrow pointing downward would have given a wrong impression 
as the total expenses had increased justifiably. It is better, therefore, 
to avoid using arrows than to use arrows which would mean nothing. 

The real story of this automobile branch house is seen in Fig. 210 
which gives the profit-and-loss curve corresponding to the sales and 
expense curves of Fig. 209. Expenses of the branch house were fairly 
large throughout the whole year, because of fixed charges, while the 
great fluctuation in sales caused a loss during the many months in 
which the volume of sales was small. Note how much better the 
profits were in the second year than in the first year, because the 
business had been established long enough to- have a fairly good vol- 
ume of sales during the fall months. There was a profit in all the 
months of the second year except two, with a total profit of very 
considerable size, though not a tremendous one compared with the 
volume of sales, since the profit was only 5.9 per cent of the sales. 
In the third year the profits were on the ragged edge throughout 
the whole year except in the three spring months of March, April, 
and May when sales were exceptionally large. The total profits for 
the year, even with a slightly increased volume of sales, were less than 
one-third of what they had been for the preceding year. 

Just to show what complex conditions enter into the comparison 
of business curves of this sort, it is mentioned here that the small 
volume of sales, the large expenses, and the negligible profits in the 
first half of the third fiscal year were not the fault of the manager of 
this branch house. The trouble went back to the factory engineering 
department which failed to get its next season's models designed early 
enough. Consequently the car could not be manufactured in suf- 
ficient quantities to give the branch manager enough cars to make 
a satisfactory volume of sales. The branch manager blamed the factory 
because the factory could not deliver a sufficient quantity of cars. The 
factory manager was not to blame, however, as the engineering depart- 
ment (reporting direct to the president instead of to the factory man- 
ager) had delayed the design for the new car, and the factory manager 
was, of course, unable to build a car until he had the drawings. This 
example will perhaps give a fair idea of the uses which can be made of 
curves plotted from the operating figures of a complex business. 
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A person who has not tried plotting curves on cards only four inches 
high is likely to say that the card is not of suflScient height to permit 
satisfactory curve plotting when there is a great fluctuation in the curve. 
Such a person would argue that the card is not high enough to allow 
the plotting of- curves on a scale suflficiently large for easy reading, and 
that any curve for a constantly increasing business is likely to run oflF 
the top of the co-ordinate ruling within a few years. The curves as 
shown in this chapter certainly vary enough to allow the eye to see all 
the changes clearly. As the curves are in each case accompanied by 
the actual figures for the value of each point on the curves, it is not 
necessary that one should be able to measure accurately for points 
falling between horizontal co-ordinate lines. Instead of consulting the 
vertical scale to get the value at any point, reference is made to the 
actual figures above the various points. These figures indicate a finer 
fluctuation in the curve than it is possible for the eye to appreciate 
even in curves plotted on very large sheets of paper. Fibres, then, in 
conjunction with curves like those shown here, make it unnecessary to 
plot lines of such fine width or great accuracy as would be necessary 
if the figures were not shown above the curve. 

In Fig. 207 the bottom card shows the zero line extended to the left 
over the figure seven at the lower left-hand comer of the ruled field. 
On the middle card the zero line has been extended to the right. This 
right-and-left extension of the zero line is not made until a card has 
been completely filled out. The extension of the zero line indicates 
the point at which cards are to be joined when laid in the horizontal 
position shown in Fig. 208. It will be noticed, in Fig. 208, that the 
cards are overlapped in such a way that the right-hand edge of the 
uppermost card coincides with the left-hand edge of the ruled field 
of the lower card, and that the zero line is continuous. The extension 
line drawn at the left of any lower card shows where the extension 
drawn across the right margin of the upper card is to be joined. Cards 
may be laid together in a horizontal position almost instantly, and cor- 
rectly, when these joint lines are present as a guide. 

If, as in Fig. 211, a curve should rise with such rapidity as to be 
dangerously near the upper limit of the ruled portion of the card, the 
joint lines may be so drawn as to allow more vertical space on the suc- 
ceeding cards. In Fig. 211 the curve for 1910 indicated that the curve 
for 1911 might go higher than the 1,400 line. Consequently, when 
the new card was made out for the year 1911, the joint lines were so 
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drawn that the line 
at the right of the 
1910 card was above 
zero, and the joint 
line at the left of the 
§ 1911 card at the bot- 
tom of the ruled 
field. Thus, when 
the two cards are 
overlapped so that 
the joint lines match, 
it is seen that there 
is enough space in 
the ruled field at the 
right for the curve to 
rise to the scale line 
for 1,600. Two more 
spaces were again 
allowed in 1912 in 
anticipation of even 
further upward pro- 
gress in the curve. 
As joint lines may be 
drawn in continua- 
tion of any horizontal 
line on either the 
upper or the lower 
card, any amount of 
expansion in future 
years may be pro- 
vided for. The curve 
cards are small 
enough to be very 
convenient to handle 
and yet they may 
be joined t<^ether in 
such a way as to 
provide for unhmited 
future growth. 
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The card for 1910 in Fig. 211 has a broad line drawn by hand to 
show the zero line. On the card for 1911 the scale begins at 400, and, 
because the scale does not begin at zero, the bottom of the co-ordinate 
field is marked with a wavy line. . This wavy line is made very rapidly 
with a pen and serves the very useful purpose of safeguarding the 
reader from interpreting the curve as if the lower line on the field were 
zero. Whenever zero is not shown at the bottom of the ruled field, 
this wavy line should be used. Any card can thus be read independent- 
ly, with safety so far as its interpretation from the zero point is con- 
cerned. When several cards are laid out together, and the zero line is 
shown on the left-hand card, as in Fig. 211, it is a simple matter for 
the eye to imagine the zero line extended to the right below the other 
cards, thus permitting easy interpretation of all cards. 

It sometimes happens, especially in plotting costs, that the desired 
direction of the curve will be downward instead of upward. In such a 
case, and to show small fluctuations from month to month, the scale on 
the curve cards may be so selected that the zero line does not appear 
even on the first card plotted. Should the costs be reduced so rapidly 
that the curve tends to run oflF the bottom of any card, the card for the 
succeeding year may have the joint line drawn in such a way as to 
allow an extension of the scale downward, exactly as Fig. 211 shows an 
extension of the scale upward. By drawing the left-hand joint line 
on the later cards above the bottom of the ruled space, and by putting 
the right-hand joint lines for the first cards at the bottom of the ruled 
curve field, the series of curves can be made to progress downward to 
any desired extent in exactly the same manner as the curves in Fig. 211 
progress upward year by year. By the use of these joint lines a 
thoroughly universal arrangement of cards may be secured, allowing 
extra space for movement either up or down. 

Joint lines were devised chiefly to permit of showing a large up- 
ward or downward progress in the curves for succeeding years with- 
out the necessity of laboriously replotting the curves for the earlier 
years. The desired result has been very satisfactorily attained. Should 
anyone, however, object to the presenting of a series of cards in steps 
as in Fig. 211, he need only replot the curve for the earlier years to 
some smaller scale. In general, however, it will be found that prac- 
tically no replotting is necessary or desirable. By connecting the cards 
with joint lines and by using a wavy base Une when the scale does not 
extend to zero, all necessary convenience and accuracy may be secured. 
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When plotting curves on large sheets of co-ordinate paper it fre- 
quently happens that the scale desired cannot be placed upon the 
kind of ruled paper available. Scales must usually be made in full 
size, one-half size, one-quarter size, etc., and it is usually too big a 
jump to change from one of these sizes to another. The idea;l arrange- 
ment is to have a supply of co-ordinate paper with diflFerent rulings 
so that when one ruling does not suit, some other ruling may be used. 
On the curve cards shown in this chapter the horizontal scale is fixed, 
as the cards are designed for use with definite units of time, such as 
one year by months, one year by weeks, five years by months, etc. 
For the vertical scale, however, two diflferent rulings are provided. 
One of these rulings has seven i-inch spaces as may be seen in Fig. 
211. The other ruling has ten vertical spaces of i inch each as seen 
in Fig. 209. The ratio of the two scales is seven to ten or, roughly, 
one scale may be said to be two-thirds of the other. This is the most 
desirable arrangement that it is possible to get, as these two rulings 
aflFord a great range of scales to choose from. If by using one ruling 
the curve comes too high on the card, simply change over to the other 
ruling a^nd the peak will come lower down on the card. The two 
rulings, either in full size or in some fractional size, give every pos- 
sible combination of scale that need be desired. 

The ruling having vertical spaces of one-sixth of an inch is ten 
spaces high. This rulin'g is very convenient for curve plotting on a 
percentage basis when 100 per cent is shown at the top of the chart 
as m Fig. 126, Fig. 128 and Fig. 129 in Chapter IX. If, on the ten- 
space card, each space is used to represent 10 per cent with zero for 
the bottom line and 100 per cent for the top line of the chart, the 
neatest possible arrangement is secured. 

In starting to plot a curve which is to be continued year after 
year, it is ordinarily best to allow plenty of room for future growth. 
In the upper curve of Fig. 209 the scale was purposely selected for 
the first year so that the curve would extend only about one-third 
of the way to the top of the ruled portion of the card. This would 
allow the sales to be trebled in volume before the curve would extend 
over the top of the ruled portion and necessitate a change in scale 
or a step upward so that the zero Une could no longer be shown at 
the bottom of the card. It is well to start all curves for output or 
sales at about one-third of the height of the card so as to allow plenty 
of room for future expansion. Curves for expenses per unit, however. 
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may be started well up on the card if there is any hope whatever of 
reducing the unit expenses in future years. 

The man who plots curves on the cards described here keeps a 
supply of the printed cards in each of the two ruUngs of seven spaces 
high and ten spaces high. When starting any new curves he uses 
whichever of the two cards gives the scale best suited to his purpose. 
The cost of carrying two diflFerent kinds of ruled cards on hand is 
negUgible compared with the great convenience resulting. 

The ruling of the cards in which the vertical spaces are either 
i-inch or i-inch high permits the use of an engineer's scale in forti- 
eths or sixtieths of an inch, if it should ever be desired to locate plot- 
ted points on the cards with very great accuracy. The engineers' scale 
in fortieths or sixtieths of an inch gives ten divisions to each space 
between the horizontal lines on the card and makes it possible to locate 
each plotted point with a very finely sharpened lead pencil or a needle. 
Practice, however, proves that there is no necessity for using an en- 
gineer's scale in plotting curve points on the cards here described. 
The man doing the plotting learns very quickly to locate the points 
by using only the eye and a hard lead-pencil, so that the points are 
practically as accurate as if spaced with an engineer's scale and a 
needle point. Even if the points on the curve are not located quite 
so accurately as they may be when a needle point and a scale are 
used, it makes no diflFerence to the executive by whom the curve is 
read. The figures denoting the value of each plotted point are given 
immediately over the point in the upper margin. The executive 
reading the curve does not have to refer to the vertical scale. He 
need only glance at the figiu-es above any point to learn the value 
for that point far more correctly than would ever be possible with 
even the most accurately plotted curve if the value of the point had 
to be interpolated from the vertical scale of the chart. The vertical 
scale of these cards on which the figures are given in the upper margin 
fulfills almost no purpose except that of giving a record of the scale 
to the man who must plot points in succeeding months, or that of 
giving the values of horizontal lines which are convenient in locating 
high points or low points on any curve. 

When another point has to be added on a large number of curves for 
a succeeding month or week, the most convenient procedure consists 
in first copying upon all curve cards, immediately above the vertical 
line for the proper month, the figures from the typewritten reports, or 
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other sources of informa- 
tion. This is straight 
clerical work and may be 
done with a pen on one 
card after another with 
great rapidity. Ordi- 
nary Uquid drawing ink is 
the best for the figm^s, as 
the opaqueness of the 
drawing ink gives better 
blue prints than are ob- 
tainable from writing ink. 
This is often partly trans- 
parent and prints pale 
blue instead of clear 
white. After the figures 
have been entered on all 
the cards, the cards are 
taken rapidly one by 
one and a sharp lead- 
pencil is used to mark 
on the proper vertical 
line a point which, ac- 
cording to the vertical 
scale, corresponds with 
the newly recorded fig- 
ures in the upper margin. 
When all the curve points 
have been located by 
lead-pencil marks on the 
curve cards, a drawing 
pen is used to draw the 
line on each card to show 
the change that has oc- 
curred since the previous 
point was plotted. As the 
new point has already 
been indicated in each 
case by the lead-pencil 
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mark, all the ink lines can be drawn in rapidly with a draftsman's 
ruling pen. If the suggested procedure is used, the lines may be drawn 
so rapidly that there is no chance for the ink to dry on the pen and the 
ruling operation is almost continuous. 

In Fig. 212 we find on a reduced scale the same card that was pre- 
sented in Fig. 206. Fig. 206 was drawn to full scale in order to show 
the true size of the figures and the actual spacing. Fig. 212 gives a 
better idea of the proportion of this card, and though of reduced size, 
it nevertheless shows the appearance of a card suitable for the plotting 
of records for one year by weeks, and thus requiring fifty-two entries 
of figures in the upper part of the card. 

In Fig. 212 the arrangement to show the dates along the bottom of 
the card, with short vertical Unes dividing the horizontal scale into 
months, is not put on to the card until the exact year is known for which 
the particular card is to be used. Lines dividing the year into months 
so as to show exactly how many weeks are included in each month and 
at just which portion of the week the beginning or end of each month 
may occur are then put in by hand. In Fig. 212 the card has been used 
for a fiscal year beginning August 1. The card is marked 1911, 
meaning the fiscal year ending July 31, 1911. By referring to the 
calendar for the year 1911 one may see how the short Unes for months 
are put in. As the pay weeks ended on Thursday, there were only four 
pay weeks ending in July, but there were five pay weeks ending in 
March. March 1 came on Wednesday. The last day of March was on 
Friday. The vertical co-ordinate hues for March show clearly that 
there were five Thursdays, and they also show the exact time relation 
of the Thursdays to the beginning and to the end of the month. 

After the month scale for any fiscal year has been marked by hand 
on one card, any oflSce boy can quickly copy the scale to other cards by 
superimposing the first card on the next card and copying the pen 
strokes from the first onto the second card. A supply of cards for any 
year can thus be made up at small expense, without having to have 
cards printed diflferently each year just because mankind has not yet 
made a calendar which always has the same relation between days of 
the week and days of the month. The scheme of indicating the rela- 
tion of weeks and months by the short vertical pen marks permits the 
carrying on hand of a supply of printed cards which can be used for 
absolutely any fiscal year without danger of having to send the supply 
of cards to the scrap basket, as calendars are sent to the scrap basket 
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just because last year's 
calendar is of no use 
after December 31. 
This assurance of a 
perennial form instead 
of one which must be 
renewed or replaced 
every year is no small 
advantage. Figures 
designating the months 
for any fiscal year can 
be printed on the week- 
ly card if desired. In 
Fig. 212 the figures 8, 9, 
10, etc., indicating the 
months, can be printed 
on the cards and thus 
leave to be inserted by 
hand each year only the 
short vertical markings 
indicating the relation 
of the weeks and the 
months. 

Fig. 213 shows the 
weekly curve card 
used in the records 
of a dairy farm. The 
particular curve shown 
is for a prize Jersey 
cow which was being 
very carefully tested 
in the hope of break- 
ing the world's record 
for milk production. 
The milk production 
each week is indi- 
cated here, in pounds, 
together with the but- 
ter-fat analysis taken 
at various intervals. 
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The days on which the 
butter-fat analysis were 
made are quite accurate- 
ly indicated by the dots 
on the butter-fat curve. 
Figures for the milk pro- 
duction each week are 
given to hundredths of 
a pound in the appro- 
priate column above, 
and the butter-fat anal- 
ysis is given to one one- 
hundredth of one per 
cent for each date on 
which the analysis was 
made. The grand total 
milk production for the 
year of the test is given 
at the foot of the col- 
umn. Note the diag- 
onal arrangement of the 
two headings, " Pounds " 
and "Per cent Butter 
Fat". This diagonal 
arrangement is a con- 
venient one as it is easy 
to read and refers to 
each of two columns of 
figures, one column ver- 
tical and the other hori- 
zontal. 

A card for each cow 
as indicated above is 
• worth while in a modem 
dairy. Individual rec- 
ords are fimdamentally 
necessary to eflBcient 
operation. Thereissuch 
a wide variation in cows 
that unless they are care- 
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.g" I fully watched there 

3 ^'^ certain to be in 
S every herd cows whose 

^ 'u milk production is far 

3 7 below the average. 

J B Individual records of 

„ ^ each cow are now be- 

i 3 ing kept regularly by 

sp up-to-date dairies, 

1 I s and any cow that fails 
•^ _ S ^ to give a definite mini- 
j€i.9 mum of milk with a 
«S gl definite per cent of 

5 g ^J butter-fat is sent to 
. 1 '|,:3 the butcher. Curve 

5^ is I cards are a eonven- 

Si^'sl ^^^^ means of record- 

6 1 lit "*^ *^^ output of each 
- 5 "I a cow in such form that 
g o ,9 J instant comparison 
^ '^ S ^ between cows is poa- 
|^|! sible. 

7]||J In Fig. 214 a rec- 

"^ • el ord for one cow for a 

f'^ J * period of five years is 

"® &^ shown on a 4-by-ia- 

*** 2 "^ I *"^^ card. As the 

^U'^% card 12 inches long is 

„ §^ necessary for weekly 

^ 5 1 records, a card of the 

g 1 same size can be used 

-a conveniently to show 

2 'b five years by months 
.g .a instead of using five ■ 

3 -'z separate 4-by-6-inch 
■^ I cards, one for each 
m I year. In Fig. 214, 
'^ a the figures at the top 
^ ^ of the card show the 
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milk production each month and the total milk production for each 
calendar year. The notes in the left-hand margin show the dates on 
which calves were bom. 

In Fig. 215, also, curves are plotted on a card for five years by 
months. In this case there was no hope of getting the cost per ton 
below 50 cents, and the scale was accordingly so chosen that it began 
at 50 cents instead of at zero in order that fluctuations from month 
to month might be more carefully observed. As the zero line was not 
shown on the card, the wavy line was drawn at the bottom of the 
ruled portion, indicating clearly to the reader that he must not inter- 
pret the curve as though the bottom were at zero. 

When using an arrangement showing five years by months on one 
card, considerable mental effort is necessary to get a clear interpreta- 
tion of the fluctuations in the curve from year to year. In Fig. 215 
certain peaks in the curve appear to have somewhat similar shape. 
Thus the peak for 1908 looks like the peak for 1907 until closer ex- 
amination shows clearly that the low point for 1908 was in July, 
while the low point following the peak of 1907 came not in July, 1907, 
but in January, 1908. The waves themselves, although of somewhat 
similar shape, have peaks at entirely diflferent times, the peak for 19^8 
being in February and the peak for 1907 in April. The foregoing 
examples may serve to point out the mental effort necessary in read- 
ing horizontally if the danger of misinterpretation is to be avoided. 
If the curves for these same years 1907 and 1908 were plotted on 
4-by-6-inch cards, and one card placed above the other as in Fig. 207, 
there would be no possibility of error on the part of the reader. The 
eye would follow the vertical lines and see at once that there was no 
great similarity in the two waves. Having five separate cards causes 
the reader to take more time in handling cards in order that he may 
save mental effort and avoid error in interpreting the yearly waves. 
Having five years on one card saves handling the cards, but it takes 
more mental effort to be accurate in reading the curve horizontally. 
The choice between five cards of one fiscal year each and one card 
for five years must rest with the judgment or the habit of mind of 
each individual person. 

It sometimes happens that the seasonal wave in a curve is almost 
completely obscured by the tendency toward a very great increase 
or decrease in the business. Conditions may give so large an increase 
in volume of business in any one year as to more than offset any de- 
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crease due to a seasonal period of slackness. The manager may think, 
therefore, that his business is not aflfected by seasons, when in reality 
the seasonal changes are very great. The extent of these might be 
very evident if, for instance, a panic year should come along and 
suddenly stop the upward tendencies in the curve resulting from 
the rapid increase in the size of the business. This is an important 
point for any small business to watch, for it may involve bapkruptcy 
to assume that the particular business is not aflfected by slack seasons 
of the year such as aflFect most businesses. Fig. 211 gives an example 
of a curve in which a large amount of seasonal fluctuation might be 
easily seen if the rapid increase in the business did not make the up- 
ward trend from increased sales greater than the possible downward 
trend due to seasonal changes. 

It is often necessary to compare curves for entirely diflferent things. 
For instance, it is desirable to compare expenses with sales. When 
sales increase expenses per unit should decrease, and vice versa. Tre- 
mendous saving can be made in most large manufacturing plants by 
carefully watching the curv^es for the unit exi>enses and the output. 
Something is usually wrong in any department in which expenses 
per unit increase at the same time that the output curve goes upward. 
When the amount of work done is fluctuating greatly, as during 
periods of business depression, the executive may often get many vital 
hints for the operation of his plant if he will simply make periodic 
examinations to see whether the overhead-exi>ense curves for each 
department react in the manner which would be indicated by fluctua- 
tions in the curves for direct labor or for quantity of output. 

In making comparisons between separate curves there is a great 
advantage in having a standard arrangement of the five-year cards 
so that there may be no danger of comparing two curves for diflferent 
years when it is intended to compare for the same year. It is desirable, 
as seen in Fig. 215, that all five-year cards should have the years 
arranged by half -decades. One arrangement includes those years 
ending in one to five inclusive, and the other arrangement takes those 
years ending in six to ten inclusive. The person reading the curves 
can then pick up any two cards relating to the same half-decade and 
compare the curves instantly and correctly, simply by placing the 
cards so that the edges coincide. If this half-decade arrangement 
were not followed there would be five diflferent positions in making 
curve comparisons, and there would be grave possibility of frequent 
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error in that diflferent years might be compared without the reader's 
noticing that he was making an error. In starting a new curve on a 
five-year card the curve should be started in the middle of the card 
if the first year plotted happens to fall in the middle of a half-decade. 
The half -decade arrangement should be carefully followed even though 
it does not leave a portion of a card imfiUed. 

The fine-line curve running through Fig. 215 represents a twelve- 
months moving average of the points on the heavy curve. If the 
executive wishes to know the general trend of his costs, he refers at 
once to this fine line and sees what the cost has been for the last twelve 
months for which costs are known. In making up this moving average 
(as explained in Chapter VI), one month is dropped from the addition 
and another month is included in the addition, so that the twelve 
months added are always the most recent months for which figures are 
available. Note in Fig. 215 the degree of accuracy used in recording 
the figures for the curves. Costs are known quite accurately in this 
case and are recorded here to one one-hundredth of a cent. The moving- 
average Une shown above is a much simpler line than the curve line, for 
the reason that the violent fluctuations in the heavy curve are largely 
eliminated by the method of moving averages. The general rule for 
smoothing a curve is that the number of points included in the moving 
average should be the number ordinarily found in one complete cycle 
or wave on the curve. This principle also was more fully discussed 
in Chapter VI. In Fig. 215 the length of the wave is approximately 
one year. It is accordingly good practice to ho-ve twelve points in- 
cluded here in making up the moving average, so as to give as smooth a 
curve as possible. If there had been a complete wave or cycle every 
six months instead of once a year, it would have been desirable to use 
six points in the moving average, rather than twelve points. The prac- 
tice in many oflSces is to use the last twelve months in making up a 
moving average, though it frequently occurs that a smoother curve 
would be obtained if some other number of months were used. 

As will be seen by reference to Fig. 91, points for a moving-average 
curve are usually plotted in the middle of the horizontal space covered 
by those points included in the moving average. In executive-control 
curves such as are seen here, it seems desirable to make an exception 
to the general rule and plot the last point on the moving-average curve 
so that it falls on the same vertical co-ordinate line as the last point 
included in the average. If the moving-average curve were made as 
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in Fig. 91 it would be following so far behind the periodic record curve 
that the ordinary reader would not realize that the moving-average 
curve is really up-to-date. For executive work, the object of a moving- 
average curve is not so much to get a smooth curve as to show the aver- 
age for the preceding year or other period of time considered. Under 
these circumstances it seems permissible to plot the moving-average 
curve as done in Fig. 215 instead of following the accepted method 
shown in Fig. 91. 

In the last portion of Chapter VII some of the disadvantages of plot- 
ting curves on ordinary ruled co-ordinate paper were discussed. One of 
these disadvantages is due to the great diflference in fluctuation with 
curves of small and of large numerical quantities placed near the bottom 
and near the top of a chart. In order to overcome this disadvantage, 
curves are often plotted on logarithmic paper. It seems desirable to 
point out that curves plotted on the curve cards described here are 
usually compared so that the disadvantages commonly found with 
curves plotted on ordinary co-ordinate paper are largely overcome. 
If only single curves are plotted on each curve card, and the zero line 
appears at the bottom of each card, then curves on diflferent cards have 
approximately the same percentage scale. If two curve cards with 
difiFerent numerical scales are compared the comparison is much more 
accurate than would be the case if the two curves were plotted on a 
large sheet of paper to the same numerical vertical scale. The fact 
that the curves are all put into the same size of space on the curve cards 
causes them to have somewhere near the same percentage scale of 
height, even though the actual numerical scales may be widely different. 
Having all curves on the curve cards thus gives more accuracy and ease 
of reading than would be obtained if several curves were shown on 
large sheets of arithmetically ruled co-ordinate paper with one curve 
above the other to the same scale. 

On the left-hand edge of each curve card shown in this chapter will 
be noticed the word "Authorized" with a space for a date and initials. 
When a new curve is added to the list of those curves which are regularly 
plotted in any organization, the man who desires to see the curve periodi- 
cally must put his initials and the date of signing on the left-hand 
margin of the card. This is to show his approval of the general form 
in which the information is given, and to authorize the expense neces- 
sary in collecting data and plotting the curve week by week or month 
by month. A definite authorization, by which some one must sign his 
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initials in the manner described, assists greatly in preventing unneces- 
sary clerical work, as it eliminates any curves which are not used 
somewhere in the organization. The man who approves the curve 
can be told just about what it costs to plot each curve. For instance, 
if three thousand dollars a year is expended for the labor, materials, 
etc., necessary in plotting all the curves in an organization, and there 
are three thousand curves kept regularly, it can be seen that the ex- 
pense per curve per year will be about one dollar. Therefore, if the 
man should wish one hundred curves plotted for diflferent data relating 
to his department, he would be approving an expenditure of about 
one hundred dollars per year. 

At odd times before the end of any year the person who does the 
curve plotting should begin to get titles and scales in place upon the 
new cards, which will be necessary at the end of the year when the cur- 
rent curves have reached the right-hand edge of the cards. As most 
curves continue on the same basis as before, the man who has charge 
of the plotting would take the new cards to those diflferent men who had 
approved the curves in the preceding year. If, during that year, any 
change in departmental organization had occurred which would aflfect 
the manner of plotting a curve or the facts which should be shown in 
any curve, the change would automatically be brought to light by the 
man who must authorize the continuance of the curve. In large cor- 
porations, department heads and officials change so rapidly that con- 
tinual vigilance is necessary to weed out those records and clerical 
procedures which are no longer of any use. The authorization plan 
here outlined, if any man leaves a corporation, would automatically 
give his successor an opportunity to consider how much of the curve 
plotting should be continued on the basis formerly used. There is 
always a great personal diflference in the manner in which executives 
desire reports prepared. The authorizing of curves periodically gives 
each executive an opportunity to think the matter over and to have 
data prepared in the manner which is most eflfective for his individual 
use. In most organizations the president or the general manager would 
be Ukely to have certain standard ways of assembling data and plotting 
curves, since the chief executive officer must usually refer at some time 
to each of the records of the diflferent departments. The standards 
of the chief executive would thus tend to prevent any freak methods 
being introduced into the general curve-plotting scheme by any depart- 
ment head further down the line. 
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Each curve plotted regularly is assigned a serial number for con- 
venient identification. This serial number remains the same year after 
year, even though changes are made in the manner of assembling data 
or in any other minor details affecting the curve. The serial number 
is placed at the upper left-hand comer of the card, where it can easily 
be seen when the cards are filed in card-index filing cabinets. The cards 
are identified by the number and year, as may be seen in Fig. 211 where 
the three cards are iSio iSu mi When two curves appear on the same 
card, as in Fig. 215, they may be identified by the letters "A", "B", 

"C", etc., placed on 
the chart near each 
curve, and any refer- 
ence to the several 
curves may be made 
as4323A-1910,4323B 
-1910, etc. When 
five years are placed 
on one card the last 
year given is marked 
in the upper left- 
hand comer of the 
card, as in Fig. 215, 
to identify the card 
and show that it 
represents all the 
data for the half- 
decade ending in 
that year. 
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Fig. 2i6. Each Curve Card Plotted Periodically Has a 
Serial Number. A 4-inch by 6-inch Record Card is 
Filed by the Curve Serial Number to Give the Com- 
plete Information Necessary so that Anyone May 
Enow How to Collect the Data and Plot the Curve. 
The Cardy Shown Above, Refers to Curve 2678 Shown 
for Three Years in Fig. 207 and in Fig. 208 



It is not feasible or desirable to place on each curve card a title so 
complete that it gives all the information concerning the source of the 
data used in plotting the curve. It is better to use a fairly short title, 
and then have all supplementary information given on a separate card 
to which reference, if necessary, can easily be made. Fig. 216 shows a 
4-by-6-inch card such as is used in conjunction with each curve card 
regularly plotted. The number on this card corresponds with the serial 
number on the curve card as will be seen by referring to Fig. 205 and 
Fig. 207.' If two or more curves appear on the curve card, a card like 
that in Fig. 216 would have subheadings such as 2678A, 2678B, etc., 
all shown on the same card No. 2678. It will be seen that the informa- 
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tion given on the card in Fig. 216 is mudi too lengthy to be included 
as a portion of the title of any curve card. The information on the 
record card is so specific that a new man in an organization should be 
able to follow the card instructions and assemble all the data necessary 
to plot each curve in the whole set. 

Information cards such as are shown in Fig. 216 can sometimes be 
simplified by expressing the information as a formula. Curve numbers 
used in a formula may greatly simplify the method of expressing the 
fact that several sets of data must be added and one total divided into 
another total to obtain a desired ratio. Though information cards like 
that depicted in Fig. 216 are used principally by the man who plots 
the curves, they are filed in such convenient location that they may be 
referred to by any executive who wishes to know the source of the data 
plotted on any curve card, or who wishes to see just what figures are 
included and what are excluded in making up any grand totals. The 
use of the serial numbered information card gives full information in 
condensed and easily accessible form. 



Chapter XTV 
RECORDS FOR THE EXECUTIVE 

AGKX)D executive has been described as a man who decides 
quickly and who is sometimes right. Probably ninety per 
cent of the answers "Yes*' or "No" given by a business 
man are based on opinion rather than on fact. The trouble is that 
the average executive cannot obtain and analyze facts quickly enough 
to base his decision on them. He is forced to decide quickly and his 
one hope is that he will guess "right". 

The problems confronting the executives have grown, in the last 
few years, to such an extent in volume and in complexity that it is 
increasingly difficult to find men with endurance and capacity great 
enough to match the jobs. The executives of our corporations, the men 
who are mayors of our cities, and the men in active charge of the govern- 
ment of our country are, without exception, the hardest worked men in 
the world. The stoker heaving coal into the furnaces of an express 
steamer has a better chance for long life than the man who accepts the 
presidency of even our best managed railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions. The stoker can at least sleep soundly at the end of his day's 
work. The railroad president is likely to be kept awake wondering 
whether his guess was a good one, whether his decision was "right". 

The men now steering the courses of our big corporations are men 
who have come up the line, step by step, through each department. 
They know accurately the relation of every department to every other 
department in their own company. They have available, also, a tre- 
mendous fund of information as to what has been accomplished by their 
competitors. The present executives of corporations are fortunate, 
in that they have seen, in their own business experience, each of the 
steps toward the greater division of labor and the consoUdation of 
executive control which have done so much to make economic produc- 
tion possible by large-scale production. 
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The present executives are extremely fortunate in that they had 
an opi>ortunity to develop themselves at the same time that their 
jobs grew bigger. What are we going to do ten years hence, when execu- 
tives who have had such thorough training have all retired or have been 
killed oflf by the strain of the job? Where shall we find men with broad 
enough knowledge and experience to decide, instantly and correctly, 
each problem placed before them? 

The answer is that the executive of the future will be forced to 
depend on the analysis of facts which have been collected and arranged 
for his instantaneous and continuous use. The executive of the future 
will decide quickly, and he will be more than "sometimes" right, be- 
cause he will base his decisions on the analysis of actual facts. His 
value as an executive will depend chiefly upon his powers of accurate 
analysis. 

Corporation directors are changing rapidly these days. Supj)ose 
a new director were to come into your corporation, what could you show 
him of the history and present standing of your business that would 
permit him to give an intelligent director's vote within a year of his 
election to the board? 

It is perfectly feasible to focus a whole business into records so 
simple that a trained man could see, in half a day, all the important 
tendencies well enough to give an intelligent director's vote. This, 
too, without a spoken word of explanation from anyone. The records 
themselves could tell the complete story in every detail if placed in 
proper graphic form. It is the purpose of this chapter to show how 
such a thing may be done. 

Fig. 217 shows a standard 4-by-6-inch filing case used to file curve 
cards and information cards. The right-hand drawer shows the 4-by- 
6-inch cards filed with appropriate guide cards. In this particular 
case, the guides give the names of branch houses by cities. The left- 
hand drawer shows the 4-by-l 2-inch cards filed according to the' loca- 
tion of factories. As factory payrolls must be watched closely, weekly 
records of the payrolls were kept for this corporation, though monthly 
curves were found to be suflScient for the sales. There is no difficulty 
in filing the 4-by-l 2-inch cards in a standard 4-by-6-inch filing cabinet. 
The follow-up block in the drawer is placed 12 inches from the end of 
the drawer, then the cards are filed lengthwise with a sufficient quantity 
of blank cards at the back to keep all the cards in an upright position. 
Of course a special filing cabinet 12 inches wide can be made if desired. 
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but it is not really necessary. In a cabinet like that shown in Fig. 217, 
the original curve cards would ordinarily be filed behind the guide cards 
showing the factory or selling-house locations, or behind guide cards 
showing the names of departments in any large business. All the cards 
for succeeding years would be filed behind the proper guide cards, with 
the curve card for the earlier year at the front. Having the card for 
the earlier year at the front instead of at the back permits comparison 
of curves for diflferent years with a very slight lifting of the cards, 
and without any danger of the cards being put back in the drawer in 
mixed order. 

Information cards like those shown in Fig. 216 would be filed in 
the same filing cabinet. These 4-by-6-inch information cards are filed 
by curve serial numbers, with appropriate numbered guide cards so 
that any information card may be quickly located by its serial number. 
As the numbered information cards are needed only for occasional 
reference, they can be put in the back portion of a file drawer, leaving 
the front portion of the drawer available for the curve cards more fre- 
quently needed. 

In checking up the condition of his business, the executive usually 
considers it department by department. For this reason the original 
curve cards should be filed by departments so that the complete history 
of any department may be had from the cards behind the guide card for 
that department. A large portion of the executive's work, however, in- 
volves the study of his general business not by departments but by 
functions. For instance, the executive may wish to know how many 
employees he has in his whole business, and how many employees there 
are in each department, if he is considering the departmental increases 
or decreases which afiFect the total payroll. It is therefore desirable 
that the executive should have available for instant reference a cross- 
index of information which will show his whole business by function 
instead of by department. Such a cross-index can easily be provided, 
when curve cards are used, by taking a blue print of each curve card 
and then filing the blue print by function, instead of by department. 
In such an arrangement, there would be a complete set of guide cards 
giving difiFerent headings, such as "Number of Employees", "Total 
Sales", "Total Expenses", etc., with guide cards having suitable sub- 
headings placed behind each one of the main guide cards. A blue 
print of the curve showing the total number of employees in the corpora- 
tion would be filed at the front of the division for employees. Back of 
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this total card would be filed blue prints showing the employees in each 
department of the whole plant. Thus, if a total card at the front 
showed that the employees were increasing, the manager could refer 
to each one of the department cards filed immediately back of the total 
card to see in just which departments there had been an increase during 
the last month, and in which department there had been a decrease. 



Elg. 217. A Standard 4-iiich by 6-mch Filing Case Is Used for the Curve Cards. 
Cards Twelve Inches Long Can Be Filed Lengthwise in a Drawer without In- 
conTenience 

Guide curds sepaiste Uie curve carda by departmcDts. If desired, blue prints can be made from «ach curve 
card and the blue piints filed by expense-account numbers, as a cross-index of the data on the white 
cards wbicfa are Sled by departmeDta 

In a similar manner, the blue print showing total expenses would have 
filed back of it cards showing the detailed expenses by departments 
or by account numbers. If expenses had increased the manager could 
refer to the departmental or account-number cards and see just which 
departments or accounts were responsible for an increase or decrease 
in the curve giving the total. The cards in a large business would 
be filed by expense-account numbers, with the total card referring to 
any expense account for the whole business filed at the front of each 
group of cards giving the figures for that expense account by depart- 
ments. Thus, in a manufacturing plant, the card showing the loss 
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from spoiled work as a percentage of the total payroll could have filed 
back of it cards showing the percentage loss in each department. If 
the spoiled-work curve for the whole business should go up in any month, 
the manager could see instantly in which departments the percentage 
of loss had increased and in which the percentage had decreased. Let- 
ters could be sent to the foremen of the departments having bad records, 
calling their attention to the bad showing made. 

The cross-index of curves, obtained by filing the cards according to 
function or by expense-account number instead of by department, is 
of tremendous importance to the busy executive. This feature alone 
may save a large amount of his time by making necessary information 
more accessible, and by afiFording information which may show leaks 
in his business that he would otherwise never know to exist. In a 
business of any size the cost of making one blue print each month from 
each original curve card is almost insignificant. The guide cards 
showing functions or account numbers remain useful year after year, and 
it is necessary only to discard a blue print for each card each mcmth and 
to substitute the latest blue print made from the original curve card 
after a new point has been added. Having the original cards filed 
by departments and the blue prints filed by function or account number, 
the manager may instantly consider his business from whichever point 
of view he desires. He may study the whole operation of a given 
department, or he may study one function or expense account in its 
effect upon his business as a whole. 

Practically every company which does an annual business of 
$1,000,000 or more would find it a paying proposition to have a room 
reserved in the office as a general record or information department 
regarding all the facts of the business. Though such a room might 
be combined with a technical library for books relating to the particular 
art or industry in which the company finds its field of operation, it is 
advisable to have the amount of furnishings in the foom limited so 
that there may be no likelihood of valuable confidential papers being 
lost or misplaced. Such a room really needs to have no more furniture 
than filing cases like those shown in Fig. 217, a large table, and a draw- 
ing table or a flat desk for the man who plots curves. 

It would be the function of a man having an office like that described 
to collect for the business all the data and facts which would be of any 
assistance to the executive, the officers, or the department heads. 
Most of his work would relate, of course, to getting data and plotting 
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curves for all the operating reports of difiFerent departments of the busi- 
ness. The operating reports regularly furnished by the accounting 
departments of the business would be gone through carefully, and 
figures transcribed from these reports to the curve cards mentioned 
previously. There could also be in the record room a series of maps, 
large wall charts in the form of curves, and perhaps loose-leaf books 
or large vertical card files for cumulative curves such as are shown in 
Fig. 134. Since the information contained in this room is practically 
a history of every phase of the business, it would be desirable to have 
the room enclosed with fire-proof walls and fire-proof doors and equip- 
ped with fire-proof file cases and furniture so that the destruction of 
the records by fire would be absolutely impossible. As good light is 
essential in such a room, large windows are necessary. The windows 
can ordinarily be suflSciently protected against fire by using pohshed 
plate glass reinforced with wire to prevent breaking of the glass from 
fire in adjoining buildings. 

The title given the man who does the work described is really not 
important. Ordinarily, in a large corporation, he would be ranked as 
assistant to the president, as he should report only to the chief executive 
oflScer in the particular office in which he is located. He could, if 
desired, be given the title of chief of the record department, or, in a 
larger business where much specialized information is sought from 
outside sources, the title of "statistician" might be justified. In the 
work of most corporations it would soon be found desirable to have a 
man of the type described collect and record, for convenient use, data 
from sources entirely outside of the business itself. Most companies 
have to buy large quantities of raw material which fluctuates greatly 
in price. To assist in making decisions relating to purchases, it would 
usually be found desirable to have curves plotted for the chief materials 
entering into the finished product, such as pig iron, copper, tin, zinc, 
cotton, lumber, coal, etc. Very desirable information could also be 
obtained concerning the business conditions of the country as a whole. 
Since practically every business is afiFected by the general waves of 
financial prosperity and depression, a good man in this position could 
be of great assistance to the chief executive, by carefully studying 
some series of curves (which might, after long experience, prove to be 
the best barometer available) to indicate changes for better or worse 
in the general financial conditions aflfecting the particular business in 
question. 
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In a business of ordinary size, the yearly outlay for an oflSce like 
that described and a man to run it would be comparatively small. It 
would probably be best to get a young man graduated within a few 
years from one of the technical schools, or from one of the schools of 
business administration now established as separate departments in 
several of the large universities. If a man of the right type were told 
that he would report directly to the chief executive, and that he would 
have a confidential j)osition with complete access to the records of every 
department of the whole business including both manufacturing and 
selling, he would be quite willing to start the work at a reasonable 
salary, knowing full well that the opportunities given would soon i>er- 
mit him to demonstrate his ability. A recent college graduate could 
be obtained for $20 or $25 per week, as he would see for himself that 
there would be chances for him to make himself worth much more inside 
of the first year or so. 

A man starting a record department of the type described would 
at first find his chief work in getting records for a series of years so 
that comparisons would be possible. In most corporations it is extreme- 
ly difficult to get any kind of good records further than two years back, 
because of constant changes in personnel and changes in accounting 
systems without any reliable notes to tell just what these changes were 
and when they were made. In large manufacturing companies, sub- 
divisions and changes in the expense accounts are likely to occur as 
new departments are added or as new men of difiFerent training in ac- 
counting come into control of the accounting procedure of the company. 
After the back records have been fairly well tabulated and plotted in 
the form of curves, the work of keeping the curves up to date would 
be comparatively simple. One man can add one more point monthly to 
several thousand difiFerent curves, and do also a certain amount of 
the clerical work involved in making up ratios, grand totals, etc. If 
a record file of curves like that shown in Fig. 217 is once made thorough- 
ly up to date, for any business, it is easy to keep it up to date with only 
routine work such as any man of even ordinary mental caliber can do. 
Information cards 4-by-6-inch, such as are shown in Fig. 216, explain 
every step of the work required in plotting any curve, and even a new 
man just out of college would be able to follow the instructions well 
enough to take charge of a record system which some one else started. 
Thus, if it is desired after a year or two to promote a man who has built 
up a record system of this kind, it would be quite easy to have him break 
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in a successor so that there would be no change in the methods of col- 
lecting data and plotting curves. This possibility of taking on a new 
college graduate every few years p>ermits having an excellent record 
department, even for a small-size business in which it would be thought 
undesirable to spend more than $3,000 or $4,000 a year to cover the 
total yearly departmental cost. 

It should be a strict rule for a record department of the tyi>e de- 
scribed that no original papers shall be taken from the room. The rec- 
ord department should be in a quiet place to which the president or 
any other official may retreat to get completely away from the distrac- 
tions which are common in his own office because of the telephone and 
constant visitors. In the record room the executive would be free to 
concentrate his whole attention on the records of what his business 
has been doing in the last weeks or months, so that he may be able to 
formulate plans for the future. Though the arrangement of the files 
in the record room would be well known to the executive, so that he 
could lay his fingers instantly on any desired curve or other record, 
the chief of the record department would be at hand most of the time 
so the executive could send word ahead to have certain curves or other 
records laid out for instant reference when he arrived. To save time 
the executive should not be required to put back into the card files 
the curve cards which he has taken from any file drawer. By using a 
large table the executive could simply push to the other side of the 
table any cards which he may have laid out for careful comparison. 
The man who has charge of the room can later put the cards back in 
the files. There is an advantage in having one man put all the cards 
back in the files, as in this way there is less chance of the cards being 
misplaced in the file than if several diflferent executive officers were to 
use the cards and themselves put the cards back. It should be stated 
here that in the ordinary use of curve files such as are shown in Fig. 217 
an executive would not need to remove the cards from the drawer. He 
would simply turn the cards over one at a time, raising any card of 
special interest about three inches to look at it, but not removing it 
sufficiently to cause any danger of restoring the card in a wrong position. 
It is only when cards for a series of years are taken out and laid down for 
comparison with some other series of cards that there is any necessity 
for removing the cards from the drawer. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh regularly plot about four thousand curves which record the 
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activities of all departments of the business. The majority of the curves 
have one more point added each month, but some of the curves are 
on a weekly basis. Day and Zimmermann, of Philadelphia, are plotting 
a total of about eight thousand curves, most of the curves on a 
cumulative basis somewhat as shown in Fig. 134. In order to allow 
space enough for a cumulative curve (which naturally takes up more 
room than a curve plotted on a non-cumulative basis), the curves are 
plotted on cards 8J^ inches by 11 inches, and these cards are filed ver- 
tically in a tray desk so that a man sitting at the desk can instantly 
lay his hand on the proper card for any one of the eight thousand curves. 
Guide cards are of course used to make card location easier. To pre- 
vent cards being replaced at some wrong position in the file, Day 
and Zimmermann have worked out the clever scheme of notching in a 
similar manner the tops of all cards which are filed in any one division 
of the file. When cards are filed one after another the notches of indi- 
vidual cards form a groove in the group of cards. If any card should 
be filed out of place it would break the continuity of the groove and 
would instantly be noticed. In using the notched-card scheme two 
notches may, if desired, be placed in the top of each card, thus permit- 
ting many more group combinations than would be possible if only one 
notch were used. The notches may be cut with a special instrument of 
rather simple construction so as to insure their uniform spacing right 
or left from the upper comers of the card. A notch in the form of a 
segment of a circle is the most satisfactory. 

In order to keep the general rule that original curve cards shall 
not be taken out of the record room, it is well to provide means by 
which blue prints can be made quickly from any curve card. In a 
business of reasonable size, blue prints may easily be made with a 
small-size printing frame and sunlight printing, if the record room is 
located on the southern side of the building where there is sunlight most 
of the time. In large businesses electric blue-printing machines are a 
part of the regular equipment of the drafting oflSce. If the drafting 
oflBce is not near the record room, however, it may be well to equip the 
record room with an electric blue-printing machine and a small washing 
tank, so that blue prints of each card may be made without the neces- 
sity of taking confidential record cards out of the room. Photographic 
processes for copying records have recently been much improved. A 
machine called the photostat makes black and white copies quickly 
without the expense of glass negatives. With a blue-print machine or 
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a photostat in the record room, it would be a very simple matter to 
copy periodically the complete current set of curves so that the cross - 
index of cards by fimction or account may be provided for the execu- 
tive, as described in the preceding paragraphs. 

The plan suggested for a record department sounds much more com- 
plex than it really is. In considering the space and expense necessary 
for such a department it must be borne in mind that the time of the chief 
executive of a modem corporation is of a great value — almost beyond 
computation. The value of the president's time in a large corporation 
cannot be figured out on the basis of his salary, for it is certainly true 
that the executives of large corporations receive salaries much less 
than the value of their services to their corporation. A single 'V^s'' 
or "no'* decision of the corporation executive usually involves a gain or 
loss in the earnings of the corporation greater than the executive's 
salary for a whole year. Anything that can be done to give the presi- 
dent and the other executives better and more quickly available in- 
formation on which to base decisions is justifiable and should be in- 
stalled practically without regard to cost. 

In a large oflBce it will be found desirable to give a number of 
department heads access to the record room. As no one would ever be 
admitted to this room except the chief executive, and department heads 
who were given written permission by the chief executive, there would be 
no danger of confidential information coming into the hands of outside 
parties. As it may not be desirable to have department heads in a 
business know anything about the finances of the company as a whole, 
or anything regarding the records of departments other than their 
own, it may be best to have the curve cards filed in several drawers with 
a separate drawer for the cards relating to the work of each department 
head. If the drawers are equipped with spring locks, each department 
head could have a key to his own drawer, yet it would be impossible 
for him to go through the records of departments other than his own. 
The chief executive would, of course, have a master key to all the draw- 
ers, so that he could compare the records of one department with the 
records of any other department whenever he desired. The presence of 
the man in charge of the record department would in itself tend to 
keep minor oflBcials from going through the cards relating to bank 
deposits, earnings, etc., for the corporation as a whole. There would 
necessarily be times when the head of the information department would 
not be in the room while minor oflBcials were there, and the expedient 
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of locking up the summarized control curves for the whole corporation 
is therefore mentioned here as a possible safeguard. 

Directors and executives change quite frequently in large corpora- 
tions. When a new man comes into a corporation as an executive or a 
director, the value of his service to the corporation is at first practically 
nothing, and he may even for a while be considered a handicap to the 
corporation in that it is necessary for men who have been associated 
longer with the corporation to spend a great deal of their time in explain- 
ing to the new member the facts relating to the various departments and 
to the present scoi>e of the business. This information is generally 
passed on from man to man by word of mouth. Usually there is no 
written statement giving in condensed form a bird's-eye view of the 
whole history and present field of the corporation. Broadly, it is now 
almost impossible for any new director in a corporation to give an 
intelligent director's vote on any proposition brought up within a year 
after he has joined the directorate. 

It will not be long before every man holding the position of a corpora- 
tion director or a corporation executive will be able to read, quickly 
and intelligently, simple curves and figures Uke those combined on the 
curve cards here. With a card-index file of curves and a record depart- 
ment like that described in this chapter, it should be possible for any 
trained man coming into a corporation as a new director or new official 
to give a fairly intelligent vote after only half a day's study of the 
curves, and this too without having spoken a single word to anyone. 
If the record department and the curves are properly kept, the whole 
situation would be shown on the face oY the cards with far more clearness 
than it would ordinarily be possible to give by words alone, even if 
the whole history and present status of the corporation were told. 

Consider the value of a record department Uke that suggested, if 
such a department were part of the equipment of the mayor's office of 
any city. The department could be maintained continuously by civil- 
service employees who could keep the records in standardized form year 
after year, no matter what shake-ups there might be in poUtical parties 
and in spite of the numerous changes in personnel usual when one set of 
city officers follow another with great rapidity. In municipal work 
there would be no necessity for keeping any except the original curve 
cards under lock and key, as all the information would be public 
property and, of course, available to properly authorized i>ersons. It 
would certainly make a great difference to any new mayor if he could 
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go to a record room and study a set of curves showing, for instance, the 
total number of men in the employ of the city year a*f ter year under 
different administrations. He would be able to see over a period of 
years the number of men in each city department such as fire, police, 
street-cleaning, etc., together with the average rate of pay. He would 
also have complete information over a long series of years regarding 
taxable property in the city, tax rates, total population, death rates, 
etc. All this information would be available instantly, not only to the 
mayor but to each member of the council, who might apply to the record 
department very much as he would apply to any good reference library 
when in search of information. The only rule necessary would be 
that no curve. cards should leave the room. To safeguard information 
files to which numerous councilmen have access, it would be wise to use 
only blue prints in the open files, keeping the original cards in separate 
locked files, available only to the man who plots the data on each card, 
point by point, as information is received. Councilmen, civic organiza- 
tions, newspapers, etc., wanting copies of any record card should 
be able to get blue prints or photographs at a nominal charge of say 
ten cents per card copy. The New York Public Library is successfully 
working a plan by which photographs of any page of any book in the 
library can be provided to readers in a few hours at a cost of only 
twenty-five cents per page. A similar plan could be used for the sug- 
gested copies of oflBcial curve records. 

Progress in the government of the world, and esi>ecially in the 
government of cities and of industrial corporations, has been greatly 
retarded by the fact that the only information available to executive 
oflicers has been provided to the executive in the form which is most 
convenient for the use of the accountant. It is, of course, necessary 
that records should be kept accurately from the standpoint of good 
accounting, and the author has no complaint to make of accounting 
methods in so far as accuracy is concerned. It is not, however, right 
that executive oflBcers who must determine policies and who must make 
instant decisions should be forced to base all their decisions on 
information provided to them only in the form of the accountant's 
standard arrangement of balance sheet and operating statement. 

The accountant must necessarily take a bird's-eye view of the 
whole business from time to time, so that he may see how all the com- 
ponent parts add together, to make certain that he gets a balance. 
The result is that the accoimting oflBcer usually makes up a periodic 
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report, in which he gives at the end of any month or at the end of any 
year a complete bird's-eye statement of the status of the business 
at that particular time. Because of the nature of his problems, the 
executive's mind must necessarily work in a manner absolutely dif- 
ferent from that of the mind of the accountant. The executive does 
not often want a bird's-eye view of his whole business at any one 
period of time. What the executive must have is a cross-index of the 
accountant's information, so that he may see over a long i>eriod of 
time the whole history of any portion of his business. Most managers 
are forced to work from the accountants' monthly statement, and 
their procedure is accordingly to go through the separate oi>erating 
statements for several months and take off on scratch pads the figures 
for the items in which they may be particularly interested at the 
moment. These figures may have to be added together in order to 
compare a certain number of months this year with the same months 
of last year. This work not only takes the time of the highest paid 
man in the organization, but the hasty scratch-pad figures are Ukely 
to contain errors. It is absurd that executive oflBcers should be forced 
to make their own cross-indexes of the accountant's statement, and 
not only make these cross-indexes but make them while holding the 
long-distance telephone or at other rush times when seconds are 
important. 

The information as it comes from the accountant's office should be 
passed to the man in the executive department whose function it is 
to provide information for the executive by cross-indexing all in- 
formation from the accountant's reports and putting this information 
in the form of curves. The accountant's report would, of course, be 
filed carefully for future reference purposes if reference is ever neces- 
sary, but for the purposes of the executive the curve cards with the 
figures they contain are sufficient. Not only^ is the information for 
any subject shown on the cards as a curve over a long period of time, 
but the actual figures of the accountant's report are visible in such 
manner that they may be found instantly and quoted directly from the 
curve cards without having to refer back month by month to the 
original figures in the accountant's report. 

The manager or chief executive of any business using curves in 
order to keep in close touch with all departments will find that he 
needs a liberal education in logic to enable him' to draw the correct 
conclusions quickly from the large number of facts available. There 
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are certain general principles which are gradually being recognized, 
and which within the next few years will doubtless be well enough known 
to classify and make available for the executive's use. At present, 
however, each executive must work out for himself his own means 
of recording data and of determining policies in operating his business. 
An example showing some of the difficulties involved in correct inter- 
pretation is one concerning overhead-expense ratios. Some managers 
consider the ratio of indirect expenses to the direct labor m any de- 
partment of a manufacturing business as an infallible barometer by 
which each department of the business can be run. They Uttle realize 
the absurdity of paying too much attention to overhead-expense 
ratios and the danger to the business of using overhead-expense ratios 
as a yard-stick by which to measure accomplishment. In this par- 
ticular case, that of a large manufacturing plant, a new department 
manager changed the manufacturing methods so radically that he 
was able to produce an increased output with less than half the former 
payroll for direct labor. The expenses for the foremen, clerks, sup- 
phes, etc., in the department remained about the same as before. 
Because of the reduced amount of direct labor the overhead-expense 
ratio was of course doubled, much to the astonishment of the chief 
executive, who accordingly considered this department as the worst 
managed in his whole works. This executive had been running his 
plant for so many years on the expense-ratio basis that the new de- 
partment head found it almost impossible to convince the chief ex- 
ecutive that the department was making money more rapidly than 
ever before, even though the overhead-expense ratio had doubled. 
The overhead expense itself had not increased, and the ratio was 
doubled simply because the amount of direct labor had been de- 
creased. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out here that there is danger 
in giving too much information and too many facts to executives 
of small brain capacity who do not know how to use their authority 
intelligently. Curves such as those described in this and the preceding 
chapter, placed for the first time in the hands of the executive who 
does not know the technology or the general underlying principles 
of the business which he controls, are likely to prompt such a narrow- 
minded director to send out a regular deluge of letters unjustly crit- 
icising the actions of his subordinates. There is a possibility that a 
small-caliber man in the manager's chair may send out too much 
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destructive criticism and not enough constructive criticism. If such 
a misfortune should occur it would cause every department head in 
the organization to withhold infonnation and consider the whole 
curve-record system as a new form of diabolical torture. Curves are 
not intended to give any chief executive an excuse to "jump on " any de- 
partment manager or foreman. The curve records are intended only 
to point out those danger points at which construction work is needed. 
An executive of the right type will soon realize as he uses the curves 
that he must do the constructive work himself, and that the curves 
will really have more effect in changing the procedure in his own 
office than in changing the detailed routine in the departments of 
his various subordinates. 

One of the first tasks confronting any modem executive is that 
of training, oil the one hand, his board of directors and executive 
committee, and on the other hand, his various department heads and 
their subordinates, to read curves accurately so that the facts pre- 
sented may be intelUgently grasped and applied to the benefit of the 
business as a whole. It is unfortimate that so many men serving 
to-day on boards of directors and in executive positions of large busi- 
nesses are not able to read even the simplest curve with any real 
grasp of the facts portrayed. Engineers and other trained men who 
have real facts available are tremendously handicapped in presenting 
the facts if it is not feasible to use the graphic method of presentation. 
A man prepared to show his data in the form of curves, for example 
like Fig. 157 or Fig. 159, feels that he would have an almost hopeless 
task to convey the vital facts if only spoken words might be used. 
The writer ventures to predict that within ten years practically all 
corporation directors and executives will be able to interpret curves 
with satisfaction to themselves and with great benefit to their business. 
The executive who cannot read curves will in the near future be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

If any general manager will take the trouble to train his department 
heads to read curves and will then supply to them curves showing the 
facts of his business, he will be tremendously repaid in the interest, 
enthusiasm, and real progress toward improvement which will be 
aroused in his men. 

It is possible to use a reflecting lantern Hke that pictured in Fig. 
218 to show on a screen the curves from the curve cards described in 
Chapter XIII. Lantern slides are not practicable when frequent meet- 
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ings of department heads must be held. The expense of making 
lantern slides each time a new point is plotted on each curve would be 
too great for even the largest corporations. Another disadvantage of 
using lantern slides is the impossibility of getting slides made quickly 
enough to represent always the latest points plotted on the curves. By 
using the original curve cards directly in the reflecting lantern there is 
always a certainty that the picture shown on the screen represents the 
very latest data which are available in curve form. When tbese curve 
cards are used in a reflecting lantern a simple slide carriage is made 



Fig. 218. Reflectoscope as Made by A. T. Tbompsoa & Co., Boston, Mass. 

)ok mBy be repla 
'e cards, Th? v 
screen tor use in a 

to replace the stand holding the book in Fig. 218. As the card is laid 
down flat in its natural position and in plain view of the operator, there 
is no likelihood of cards being put into the machine incorrectly. If a 
carriage about two feet long is used, the carriage may be moved 
alternately from right to left, and while one side contains the cards 
which are being reflected on the screen, the other side may be loaded 
with the cards next desired. On account of its length the carriage 
will hold curve cards for several succeeding years. By pushing the 
carriage slowly across the lantern the fluctuation in any curve may 
be shown for as long a series of years as may be desired. Simple spring 
clips on the carriage may be used to hold the overlapping cards in their 
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exact position. Not only are the curves themselves shown on the screen, 
but the whole face of the card is seen so that the figures for any points 
on the curve which are of special interest may be read directly from 
the screen. 

If the information or record room is large enough to serve for holding 
conferences the lantern and the screen may be installed permanently 
as part of its equipment. Ordinarily, however, it will be found best 
to have the record room more private than any room used for general 
conferences can be made, and the lantern would be part of the equips 
ment of the conference room rather than of the record room. With this 
arrangement it will be necessary to take the curve cards from the record 
room to the place where the lantern is installed. The file for the curve 
cards (see Fig. 217) had better be equipped with spring locks so that 
there w^ill be no danger, when the file is carried, of drawers slipping out 
and spilling the cards. A rod arrangement is never desirable with such 
cards as these, for the rod would spoil the bottom portion of the card 
and wQuld also make it impossible to lift cards out for quick reference 
or comparison. Brass handles on the sides of the file case would make 
it easy to carry the case to the conference room. There, on a table 
beside the lantern, the cards in the file case would be available for use 
almost exactly as lantern slides are used with the ordinary lantern. In 
fact, the arrangement of the cards is even more convenient than the 
usual arrangement of lantern slides in that the cards have a guide index 
so that any desired card may be instantly located. 

An executive who wishes to have a meeting of his department heads 
need not make any very definite plan before the meeting begins as to 
what cards he is to show on the screen. He can start talking to his 
men, and, at pleasure, ask the lantern operator (ordinarily the statis- 
tician) for any set of curve cards which may be of interest to him at 
the moment, or which may be referred to at any time during the dis- 
cussion. The use of curves on a lantern screen in the manner suggested 
would entirely revolutionize the meetings of the department heads of 
a business, or the meetings of branch-house sales managers. In sales 
work especially, the use of the various cards would make- it possible to 
show the whole assembly the recent records made by selling houses in 
the different parts of the country. The cards for those houses which 
made particularly good records could be shown, the records could be 
commended, and conclusions could be drawn as to how the success 
had been attained. Records for the less successful houses could also 
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Fig. 219. Curves on Swingiiig-Ieaf Display Fixtures Used for Ready Reference in 
die Office of Day and Zimmermann, Philadelphia. Each Leaf May Be Easily 
Carried to a Desk when Additi<mal Points Are to Be Plotted on the Curves 

llus same iype d diipUy fixture is often CMivenient for showing pm nupa of differeDt territories 

be shown, with comments by the sales manager giving his own sugges- 
tions and asking for suggestions from the other branch-house managers 
present. 

Reflecting lanterns can be used at directors* meetings as soon as 
corporation directors know how to read curves. By using the lantern, 
the president could show facts relating to the business much more 
rapidly, much more clearly, and with greater accuracy than would be 
possible with any spoken words. The showing of curves would give 
the directors a chance to check the president's statements so that there 
would be less danger than at present of a corporation president so 
choosing his words that, though the words might be strictly truthful in 
themselves, they would be over-optimistic because they did not tell 
all the truth. The presence of the whole file of curve cards immediately 
beside the lantern would enable any director to call for facts relating 
to any phase of the business on which he might desire information. The 
use of these curve cards, and a lantern, would permit a properly educa- 
ted set of directors really to direct the business for which they are 
responsible to the stockholders. 
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It is sometimes desirable to have the chief facts relating to a business 
plotted on wall charts which are instantly visible in a conference room. 
Fig. 219 was photographed in the record room which adjoins the direc- 
tors' room of Day and Zimmermann, of Philadelphia. On the swing- 
ing-leaf fixtures a series of curves are plotted giving all the salient 
facts relating to a group of public-service corporations. Though this 
type of wall chart is in many cases desirable, there are limitations to 
the use of wall charts because the number of charts cannot be suffi- 
ciently increased to give all the detailed information which is usually 
necessary. Wall charts are suitable chiefly to furnish summarized 
information to directors or other men whose time is limited or who come 
to an office only at rare intervals. 

Wall exhibits of curves can sometimes be used with satisfactory 
results if special care is taken to draw the curves on a very large scale 
and arrange them on all four walls of a room. A prominent financier 
of New York City is said to have a large room, on the top floor of his 
residence, where the walls are completely covered with curve charts 
on which points are plotted as rapidly as data c^^n be obtained. This 
man is so limited for time that he keeps in touch with general financial 
conditions by referring to the charts in this room for only a brief 
time each evening. He disapi>ears to his reference room to meet 
his private secretary immediately after dinner. In the center of the 
room is a revolving desk chair with an ash tray fastened to one arm. 
For the length of one cigar the financier sits in his chair slowly re- 
volving the chair until he has covered the information given on all 
of the wall charts, i>erhaps, if necessary, asking a few brief questions 
of his secretary. Though very Uttle of the financier's time is taken, 
he is able by concentrated thought on the facts shown by his wall 
charts to keep in full touch with world finance and to map out his 
own plans for future operation. 



Chapter XV 

* 

CORPORATION FINANCIAL REPORTS 

THE annual report of a corporation is usually mailed to each 
stockholder. The report, as commonly gotten up, contains prac- 
tically nothing except a brief statement by the president in 
regard to the last year's business, together with the balance sheet 
and operating statement furnished by the accounting officers of the 
company, and perhaps an audit by some firm of certified public ac- 
countants. The report sent to a stockholder is essentially in that 
form necessary for the auditor to check the financial figures and to 
certify to their being in balance and correct. 

Though the balance sheet and operating statement, with the letter 
of approval by the certified public accountant, are necessary and de- 
sirable, they do not contain, in themselves, the information most 
desirable and most intelligible to the average stockholder. What the 
stockholder needs most is a report from which he can make comparison 
with preceding years. The bankers and .large investors who can pre- 
serve in their files annual reports of a corporation over a long period 
of years probably number less than one per cent of the total number 
of stockholders to whom the annual reports are sent. It is only in 
very large, well managed offices that a file of corporation reports is 
made so that a complete set of reports for a long period of years is 
available for comparison with any new report which may be received. 
The average stockholder cannot preserve his annual reports from year 
to year in such manner that he can lay his hands on the earlier reports, 
and thus compare the last report with the record of preceding years. 
Even if every stockholder should have some yet uninvented type of 
filing system by which everything is preserved and everything can be 
found instantly when needed, that would not solve the problem. Stock- 
holders are changing so rapidly that, of the total number of stockholders 
to whom reports are sent in any one year, a comparatively small percent- 
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age have been stockholders for more than two or three years. Because 
they have not been stockholders for any length of time, they cannot have 
available the annual reports of earlier years to compare with any annual 
report just received. The only way a new stockholder can possibly 
determine whether he wishes to buy some more stock or sell what 
stock he already has, is to hunt up some other stockholder or some 
banker who may happen to have a file of the annual reports over a 
period of years. Assuming that a complete file of annual reports can 
be found, most stockholders, if left to their own resources, would be 
hopelessly confused in trying to reach any correct basis for analyzing 
the figures. Each stockholder would have to take a sheet of paper 
and copy oflF, into diflFerent columns for various important items of 
the operating statement and balance sheet, figures for a number of 
years so that the figures for different years could all be seen at one 
time and compared. This means that each stockholder would have to 
make practically a cross-index of the most imi>ortant data contained 
in a series of annual reports in order to study the different phases 
of operation independently. Even if the stockholder should know 
how to make such a cross-index properly, there are very few stock- 
holders who would be wilhng to give the time and the mental eflfort 
requisite to make a tabulated comparison of the kind necessary. 

The absorption of good securities by the pubhc has increased in 
the last ten years at a tremendous rate. The Wall Street Journal 
has compiled statistics of the stockholders of the larger railway and 
industrial corporations showing that the numbers have grown as 
follows : 

1901 227,000 

1906 431,000 

1911 865,000 

1913 1,250,000 

Mr. Samuel Rea, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
recently stated that there are nearly 100,000 stockholders in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its affiliated companies, and that the 
number of its bondholders probably exceeded 200,000. Therefore, 
if there are 1,250,000 stockholders of the railways and industrial 
corporations, there are doubtless considerably more than 2,000,000 
bondholders. Though there are many duplications in these figures, 
the fact remains that the prosperity of probably 3,000,000 investors 
is largely dependent upon the success of these corporations. 
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While the number of stockholders has been increasmg, the average 
holdings of each stockholder have been steadily decreasing, and now 
average ninety-eight shares. The stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation are great favorites among small investors. Taking the 
stockholders' Ust, it was found that among one hundred i>eople, chosen 
at random, only nine own one hundred shares, or over, of both preferred 
and coiritnon stock, while forty-seven have less than ten shares each. 

It is highly desirable that corporations should not only keep their 
old stockholders, but should attract new ones. The surest way to 
accompUsh this end is to treat stockholders with the utmost frankness. 
Although considerable publicity is already given to the affairs of the 
larger corporations, further publicity is desirable. The average stock- 
holder does not as a rule understand a balance sheet, and has only the 
vaguest idea of his company's affairs. So long as dividend payments 
are maintained, he is content. To be sure, a stockholder can always 
get an impartial and valuable opinion from an investment banker con- 
cerning the past records and future prospects of any company, but it 
would be well if the annual reports of boards of directors to stock- 
holders contained material from which the investor could judge for 
himself to a greater extent. The material included should show the 
records of the company over a period of years, for the company's 
achievement in any one year may be unnecessarily discouraging, or 
fictitiously encouraging. These records are most easily understood 
when put in graphic form. With such graphic presentations any 
stockholder can learn instantly how the fiscal year under review 
compares with the several years preceding. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company have for several 
years shown on the back cover of their annual report a chart like Fig. 
249 portraying the growth in their business. Fig. 2 also appeared 
in an annual report of the same corporation to give a clear conception 
of what becomes of the company's revenue. 

Though Fig. 1 has not been used in any annual report, it shows a 
type of chart which could very readily be included in a financial report 
to give complete facts to stockholders regarding complex conditions 
on which the average stockholder would gather very little information 
from the kind of corporation financial report ordinarily sent to him. 

The railroads have used charts in their annual reports to a greater 
extent than the industrial corporations. Some of the railroad charts, 
however, are not put up in such form as to be easily understood and. 
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with many of the charts, there is danger of misinterpretation. For 
instance, it is not at all easy to analyze Fig. 220 so that its four dif- 
ferent subjects may be compared. 



Fig. 320. Percentage Increase in Freight Service on the 
DlinoiB Central Railroad Since 1902. This Illustra- 
tion Was Taken from fiie 1912 Ammol Report of die 
Company 
Four distinct subjects are treated in tliis chart, but the horizontal bora 
are arranged in such manner that the reader is likely Ui think there 
is only one iubject. Probably most readers would prefer to turn 
the ehart so that it may be read from the left-hand edge as four 
separate curves. To a trained reader this informatioa would be much 
nior« clear if put in the Form of curves like those seen in Fiff. tfU, 
225, its. 227 

Fig. 221 also shows several different subjects which should be 
compared, but for which comparison is not very feasible on the chart 
as given. In Fig. 920 the four different subjects were so widely sep- 
arated that comparisons were almost impossible, while in Fig. 221 the 
tour different subjects have the bars so arranged that it is difl&cult 
for the eye to follow any one subject through the maze of bars. 

In Fig. 222 the method of presentation is somewhat similar to 
that used in Fig. 221. As seen in Fig. 222, however, the bars are 
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arranged horizontally with the earlier year at the bottom, while in 
Fig. 221 the bars are arranged vertically with the earlier year at the 
right. In both of these charts the arrangement for successive years 
is incorrect, for the charts give the impression that all quantities por- 
trayed are becoming less in- 
stead of greater as years go on. 
The indiscriminate mixture of 
so many different kinds of 
bars in one chart makes a 
complex diagram to interpret, 
and it is probable that the 
chart would at least be no 
more diflScult to apprehend if 
made entirely in the form of 
curves instead of bars. 
Though it is true that curves 
are not understood by some 
people who can readily grasp 
the bar method of presenta- 
tion, there is no use in keeping 
to the bar method if the bar 
presentation is made as com- 
plex as a chart involving 
curves. 

Fig. 223 was not printed in 
a corporation annual report, 
but it is included here because 
it may show some possibility 
for the inclusion of curves 
in financial reports to give the 
stockholder more complete 
information than he would 
otherwise receive. The data 
of Fig. 223 are of interest 
when considered along with 
the charts seen in Fig.- 224, Fig. 225, Fig. 226, and Fig. 227. Fig. 
223 is, however, misleading because the vertical scale does not extend 
to zero and the chart gives the impression of a much larger per- 
centage difference between net earnings and dividends than really 



Fig. 231. Freight Service and Traffic od the 
Union PacMc Railroad and AuzHiary Com- 
panies 

Tlii)! chart shows by yean the per cent of increaae over the 
year ended June 30, 1898, in the gross revenue from the 
transportation of commercial freight, the nmnber of 
tona of commercial freight carried one mile, sad the 
number of milea run by cars and locomotives in freight- 
train service. Locomotive miles include revenue 
freight-train miles, all mixed-train miles, and helping- 

The illustration is reduced from the 1912 annual report 
to stockholders. The backward anHngement of 
years from right to left causes the first impression that 
all quantities ore growing less instead of greater. 
Four subjects shown combined in one chart in this 
manner are confusing. Hither tour distinct groups of 
bars or four curves would be superior to the method 
used here 
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existed. Omitting the bottom of the chart makes the dividends 
appear a smaller percentage of net earnings than they really were. 
Fig. 223 could have been considerably improved, also, if the line 
showing net earnings were made much heavier than it is seen in the 
illustration. 



Fig. 222. Passenger Service and Traffic on the Union 
Pacific Railroad and Auxiliary Companies 

This chart shows by years the per cent of increitse over the year ended 
June 30, 18B8, in the gross revenue (rom the transporUtion of passen- 
gers, the number of passengers eanied one mile, and the number of 
miles run by cars and locomotives in passenger-tmb service. Loco* 
motive miles include revenue passenger-train miles, all mixed-train 
piilcs and helping passenger-train miles, but do not include miles run 
by motor ears 

Here the reversed arrangement with the latest year at the top gives the 
erroneous impression that passenger business is decreaung. A chart 
like this does not assist greatly m conveying infonnatioa to tbe stock- 
holder 

What figures for an annual report should always be shown in 
chart form to make comparisons most clear is hard to determine, 
but it will doubtless be agreed that, if possible, the charts should 
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Fig. 233. Net Earnings aud Dividends of the Umted States Steel Corporation 

The figures for net earnings are plotted by quarters. Dividend (igurea are plotted to show the total divi- 
dends each year. The line at the top of the shaded area shows the dividend paid. Dividends exceed 
neteanunga in portinns of the yeara 1911 and 191S, but the total earnings of those years were nevertheless 
great enough to justify maintaining the dividend rate 

Though this illustration contains some interesting information, the chart is misleading because the scale 
does not extend to zero. At first glance, the dividend of 1909 would seem to be more than four times 
the dividend of 1908 when in reality it is only about twice as large 

attempt an answer to these questions that naturally arise in the stock- 
holder's mind: 

1. Has the earning power of the company been maintained? 

2. Is the property being kept in proper physical condition? 

3. Is the financial condition sound? 

For the purpose of illustrating the advantages of the graphic 
method for annual reports, the United States Steel Corporation has 
been selected. The chart shown in Fig. 224 is designed to answer the 
first question: "Has the earning power of the company been main- 
tained?" In order to bring out more clearly the very important 
relation between the surplus for dividends and the dividends paid, 
curves Nos. 3 and 4 are redrawn on a considerably enlarged scale 
as seen in Fig. 225. Curves No. 3 and No. 5 are therefore identical, 
as are also curves No. 4 and No. 6. 

Fig. 224 and Fig. 225 show that the Steel Corporation, like a 
large number of railways and industrial companies, reached the zenith 
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Fig. 234. The Earning Power of the United States Steel Corporation 

Curve 1. Gross earnings 

Curve 2. Operating expenses 

Curve 3. Surplus earned available for dividends 

Curve 4. Preferred and common dividends paid 

This chart and the following charts relating to the United States Steel Corporation are submitted as a sug- 
gestion to show how the annual report of a corporation could easily give comparisons over several years. 
The space required for the charts is insignificant, yet the stockholders would receive the vital facts in 
such form as to permit a full understanding of the condition of their company as compared with previous 
years 

of its earning power in the year 1907. In that year more than 15 
per cent was earned on the common stock, while only 2 per cent was 
paid. Curve No. 1 shows that the gross earnings in 1907 were $757,- 
000,000. Then follows, in 1908, the terrific slump in business due to 
the financial panic, with a gradual but uncertain recovery. By 1912, 
the corporation succeeded in bringing its gross business up to $745,- 
000,000, still somewhat under the 1907 high-water mark. 

The movement of operating expenses is depicted by curve No. 2. 
A glance at the chart shows that, during 1905-6-7, gross earnings 
tended to increase faster than operating expenses, which is again true 
in 1909 and 1910. In 1908 and 1911, it proved impossible to reduce 
operating expenses to conform to the reduction in gross earnings, 
with the result that profits were sharply reduced in both these years. 
In 1912, a unique situation occurs. Curves 1 and 2 run practically 
parallel, showing that although the gross earnings were largely in- 
creased, operating expenses kept pace. The largest factor in op- 
erating expenses is naturally labor, and the reports of the corporation 
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Fig. 225. The Surplus Earned and the Dividends Paid by the United States 

Steel Corporation 

Curve 5. Surplus earned available for dividends 
Curve 6. Preferred and common dividends paid 

These curves are the same as Curve 3 and Curve 4, respectively. The data are depicted here on a large 
scale so that the relation of dividends to surplus earned may be seen cleariy 

throw the necessary light on this item. The average wages per man 
in 1907 were $765 per annum, and in 1912, $857. It has been shown 
that gross earnings in 1912 were less by $12,000,000 than in 1907, 
yet oi>erating expenses in 1912 were $45,000,000 more than in 1907, 
being, as the curve shows, over $600,000,000 for the first time in the 
Corporation's history. 

Curves 3 and 5, representing the surplus for dividends, are of most 
interest to the stockholder. It will be recalled that when the Steel 
Corporation was organized in 1901, the common stock was imme- 
diately placed on a 4 per cent basis. In 1903 the disbursements to 
the common stock ceased altogether and even the 7 per cent upon 
preferred was seriously questioned. During 1906, 1907, and 1908, 
2. per cent was paid on the common, and then in 1909, the rate was 
first raised to 3 per cent, later to 4 per cent, and finally to 5 per cent. 
Conservative people have always criticised the 5 per cent dividend, 
believing that a 4 per cent rate would be more likely to be permanent. 
However, a consideration of the relation of curve No. 5 with No. 6 
will show that the Corporation has avoided the payment of unearned 
dividends throughout its career. The margin was very slim in 1903 
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and 1904 and again in 1911 and 1912. As the balance of earnings 
for the common stock in 1911 was only 5.9 per cent and in 1912 only 
5.7 per cent, a continuance for another year of such narrow margin 
would probably have meant the reduction of the 5 per cent rate, 
especially in view of the reduced appropriations for new construction 
and betterments, as disclosed in Fig. 226, Fortunately, however, 
for the stockholders, conditions in 1913 improved enormously and 
11.17 per cent was earned for the common stock. Considering only 
the figures charted here, it is evident that the earning power of the 
Corporation during 1912 was not maintained. 

To answer the question **Is the property being kept in proper 
physical condition.^'* the chart shown by Fig. 226 has been constructed. 

As seen from curve 7, depreciation and repairs have shown a fairly 
constant increase, the amount in both 1910 and 1912 exceeding that 
of 1907, although the gross earnings were larger in 1907 than in either 
1910 or 1912. This is a satisfactory sign. 

Curve 8 portrays the total amount of money invested in the con- 
struction of new plants, mills, etc. This curve reaches its height 
in 1907 (running up to $67,000,000) and represents in large part the 
creation of the great plant at Gary. Curve 8 shows that even the 
panic of 1907 failed to curtail new construction to any great extent. 
But the poor profits in 1912, coupled with the higher rate of dividend 
on the common stock, did produce a sharp contraction — ^from $50,- 
000,000 in 1911 to less than $15,000,000 in 1912— the latter figure 
being the smallest since 1902. This, however, is not to be criticised 
too severely, since it is clear that a continuous expansion in pro- 
ductive capacity might easily outrun the normal consumptive demand. 

Curve 9 represents the extent to which surplus earnings have 
been "ploughed back" into the property. This tells how the water 
has been squeezed out of the common stock. The report of the Bureau 
of Corporations in 1912 shows that, whereas there was a capitalization 
over indicated investment amounting to $625,353,559 in 1902, such 
excess was only $281,051,222 in 1910. Furthermore the report expressly 
states that this excess is not necessarily, nor entirely, "water". Up 
to 1908, curve 9 follows curve 8 very closely, indicating that the new 
construction was largely paid out of earnings, and not capitalized. 
Since 1907, there has been a tendency to finance such additions by 
the sale of bonds. This tendency, if not carried too far, is not open 
to criticism. One may, therefore, answer the second question in the 
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Fig. 226. The Maintenance of Property by the United States Steel Corporation 

Curve 7. Depreciation, repairs, etc. 

Curve 8. Expenditure for new construction 

Curve 9. Appropriation from surplus earnings for construction and betterments 

No more lines or figures are placed on this chart than are really necessary. The intention was to make the 
chart just as simple and clear as possible. Note the large quantities expressed by the numbers in the 
vertical scale, yet the wide spacing of the groups of three figures makes interpretation very easy 
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Fig. 227. Financial Condition of the United States Steel Corporation in Different 

Years as Shown by the Balance Sheet 

Curve 10. Current assets 

Curve 11. Cash holdings 

Curve 12. Current liabilities 

Here the numlH>rs in the vertical scale represent larger quantities than in. Fig. 286 and the spacing b closer 
in the vertical direction. Nevertheless, the nunvbers are easily read. To avoid any chance of error 
in interpretation it seems well to write out in full even the large numbers necessary here 

affirmative, for from the evidence given, the property has been ade- 
quately maintained. 

Fig. 227 illustrates the financial condition of the company as dis- 
closed by the balance sheet. This chart is very conclusive, for it 
shows a very large excess of current assets over current liabilities, 
while cash holdings have tended to equal or exceed the total cur- 
rent liabilities. The balance sheet, therefore, indicates continuous 
and increasing financial strength. Current assets in 1912 reach nearly 
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$300,000,000, compared with $275,000,000 in 1907. Current liabilities 
were $60,000,000 in 1912 and $45,000,000 in 1907, but cash increased 
from $54,000,000 to $67,000,000. The Steel stockholder has, therefore, 
good evidence that his company is being managed with great sagacity 
in all departments. 

An exhaustive study of the United States Steel Corporation would 
require a great many charts similar to the foregoing, but those given 
probably bring out clearly the main results in each annual report. 
The use of graphics to drive home statistics is yet in its infancy, and 
the next few years will doubtless witness a rapidly growing employ- 
ment. There seems no good reason why any management, desiring 
to tell the whole truth to its stockholders, should not adopt graphic 
methods to supplement, as well as to illuminate, the statistical tables. 

The famous economist, Stanley Jevons, wrote in 1875: 

There is much to be learnt about money before entering upon those abstruse 
questions, which barely admit of decided answers. In studying a language, we begin 
with the grammar before we try to read or write. In mathematics, we practice our- 
selves in simple arithmetic before we proceed to the subtleties of algebra and the 
diflFerential calculus. But it is the grave misfortune of the moral and political sciences, 
as well shown by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his ** Study of Sociology, " that they are 
continually discussed by those who have never labored at the elementary grammar 
or simple arithmetic of the subject. 

To-day, everyone still believes himself competent to discuss cor- 
poration finance, which is a branch of pohtical science, in the same 
cheerful ignorance of the fundamentals of the subject. Everything, 
therefore, which will help to throw light on the dark comers of finance 
and make ignorance less excusable should be welcome. Never have 
corporation managers been more sensitive to public opinion, and if 
charts in annual reports make the truth more easily grasped (which 
they do) they will soon command an established place in corporation 
records. 

This chapter is largely based on an article prepared at the suggestion of the author by 
Mr. Pierpont V. Davis, of New York City, and published by Mr. Davis in Moody's 
Magazine. 
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Chapter XVI 
GENERAL METHODS 

THERE are a number of comparatively little known short cuts 
and convenient methods available in the collection and record- 
ing of statistical facts. If obsolete or unsuitable methods are 
used it may make a difference between success and failure in thfe work 
of keeping records of any complex business. WTien the methods of 
tabulation are too laborious, not only are the records so extensive as 
to be in disfavor, but they may occasionally include errors, in spite of 
the greatest care that can be taken by even the highest grade of employ- 
ees. Anything which will reduce the amount of mental concentration 
necessary on the part of persons collecting and tabulating facts, will 
ordinarily assist in the production of more accurate final results. In 
large statistical studies, such as are made by the United States Census 
OflSce, it would be practically impossible to get all the information 
now obtained if tabulating machinery were not brought to the aid of 
the human brain and hand. 

The punched-card system now widely used in statistical work has 
made possible an almost unlimited amount of subdivision of analysis 
with very little extra expense. Fig. 228 shows the card used by the 
United States Census OflSce for the 1910 census. One of these. cards 
was punched for each inhabitant in the United States in accordance 
with the data obtained by the Census enumerators. It will be noticed 
that the card contains different columns of names or numbers and that 
there are twelve classifications possible in each vertical column in which 
a punched hole may be made. Ordinarily the different columns are 
used for different subjects, and the position of the punched hole in each 
column records the classification of the data relating to that particular 
subject. 

The punched cards are stacked so that all are right-side up. It will 
be noticed from Fig. 228 that the lower right-hand comer of the card 
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is clipped off. If any card in the stack is arranged impr(q>erly, it will 
show because the card will project beyond the other cards at the clipped 
comer of the pile. The stacks of cards are run through a sorting ma- 
chine such as is seen in Fig. 229. Needles connected to electric wires 
make a contact through the 
holes in the card, and operate 
the sorting mechanism auto- 
matically in such manner that 
the cards are dropped into com- 
partments in accordance with 
the position of the punched hole 
on the card. Cards are sorted 
for one particular characteristic 
at a time, so that all cards 
having that characteristic are 
obtained for tabulating pur- 
poses. After the data on one 
set of cards have been tabulated, 
the cards can then be run 
through the sorting machine 
again and sorted for Other char- 
acteristics. This permits using 
the punched cards over and 
over again until all of the differ- 
ent data which may be of 
interest have been taken from 
the cards by the tabulating 
machines. 

Fig. 230 shows the tabu- 
lating machine as used in the 
general commercial work 
of corporations, and for 
State or municipal departments. 
The cards are placed in the ma- 
chine at the left and are fed 
through automatically, one by one, so that electric contacts are made 
wherever there are holes punched in the card. The electric contacts 
cause the counting dials to revolve by just the right amount to record 
properly the data for each punched hole. 



Coiirun Bf »a Tatulialiit VocMiu Cmm* 

Hg. 229. Hollerith Card-Sorting Machine 
Suitable for Use by Corporatioiis for 
Statistical Work Relating to Sales, 
Costs, Etc. 

Tiua mBchioe will sort about 18,000 cards per hour, 
and place in the right compartment all cardl having 
the hole punched in the same ^ition in the particu- 
lar column for which the sortmg ia done 
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After any group of cards has been run through the machine the 
totals can be read ofif from the counting dials and written down by 
the operator. Then the machine is ready for some other set of cards. 
Machines are built with different numbers of counting heads to suit 
the complexity of the data in any kind of business. By having several 
counting heads on the same machine, different sets of information may 
be taken from the cards simultaneously, thus frequently permitting 
one run of the cards through a tabulating machine to give all the data 

which may be re- 
quired. 

The punched- 
card machines are 
proving to be of 
very great useful- 
ness in commercial 
work. Fig.231 gives 
a view of a com- 
pletely equipped 
office for the use 
of the punched-card 
system by an elec- 
tric lighting com- 
pany. The data are 
transferred from the 
original records to 
the cards by very 
simple punching 
machines with keys 
somewhat similar 
to typewriter keys. The punching is usually done by girls. A little 
training and practice gives high speed. Once punched, the cards are 
always available and may be filed for record purposes. It is frequently 
a great convenience to be able to run through the machines cards for 
several years back so that comparative statistics may be made. The 
preservation of the cards makes it unnecessary to dig out the original 
records. The uniform size of the cards makes it possible to preserve 
large quantities of them with comparatively little labor. 

In punching the cards there are certain holes relating to depart- 
ments, dates, etc., which are repeated time after time for large numbers 



Fig. 230. Hollerith Tabulating Machine for Totalling 
the Data Contained on Punched Cards 

The machine illustrated has four raunten, permitting the simulta- 
ueous taking off of the data contained under four different headings 
oa the punched card. The sorted cards are placed at the l^t 
c^ the tabulating machine and run through at the rate of about 
3,000 per hour. Totals are read from the diaU shown at the right 
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of cards. Instead of the operators punching these repeated holes one 
by one in each card, the cards are punched by a gang punch, which at a 
single stroke punches several holes in many diflferent cards. The gang 
punch can be seen in Fig. 231 on a table near the right-hand side of the 
illustration. 

Manufacturing companies * now use the tabulating machines for 
keeping track of the cost of different orders and of different classes 
of work in the factory. The data from the original time slips of the 
workmen are transferred by the punching machines to the cards day 
by day as the time slips are turned in. The pimched x^rds can then be 
sorted by order number and department, so that when each order 
is completed the total cost of all work on that order is obtained. The 
distribution of the value of work done by different departments can be 
had also if desired. 

In keeping the records of a sales department, the facts relating 
to the various sales orders are transferred to the punched cards and the 
cards sorted and tabulated in any manner desired. A very large manu- 
facturing business having many, kinds of machinery as a product, uses 
the punched-card system for each order as it is received in the plant. 
At the end of each month the records show the total sales of each branch 
house, the total sales of each salesman, the total sales of each main class 
of product, and many other kinds of information. In this particular 
plant tabulating machines are of very great assistance, because they 
can be used to make a sales analysis for any one class of product. The 
punched card for each order shows the catalogue number of the product 
called for by that order. Whenever desired, cards for a dejfinite length 
of time can be run through the machines so as to sort out all the cards 
for any catalogue number of product on which a study is to be made. 
The resorting of these cards by sales districts shows the distribution 
of the total sales of this particular product by distinct districts, or 
States, and, if desired, by different salesmen. The sales for the various 
months or seasons of the year may be had if wanted. Though the data 
relating to the many kinds of product need not be regularly tabulated, 
the facts are nevertheless preserved so that tabulation for any particular 
class of goods or any territory can be made whenever a study seems 
desirable. 

The multitudinous uses to which these card-sorting and tabulating 
machines can be put are far beyond any possibility of naming here. 
The very great flexibility, speed, and accuracy of the niachines make 
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CovTUn of Itu TalndaMmg UaMau Com v tm t 

Fig. 231. A Completely Equipped Office for Collecting and Tabulating the Operatiiig 
and Sales Statistics of an Electric-Lii^ting Company 

The giris at the left are operating the key punches for punching the cards. A gang punch is shown oa 
the t^ble si the eitreme right. In the comer ia the card-sortms machiDe, and the tabulating machine 
ii m the center. FUea tor punched cards are seen along the wall 

them almost indispensable in any work where there is large quantity 
of complex data to be analyzed. It has been found feasible and profit- 
able to use machines of this type in businesses of only moderate size. 
The adding machine is now so commonly used that it seems scarcely 
worth while to mention it here. There are, however, frequently times 
when special investigations must be made, but adding machines do 
not happen to be available, and the investigator feels seriously handi- 
capped because he must take from the original records only those 
items which may be of especial interest to him. In work of this kind, 
it is sometimes convenient to use one of the small-size pocket adding 
machines of which there are several different makes now on the mar- 
ket. Though these machines are not at all in the same class as the 
large key-operated machines, they are of assistance in taking off 
occasional items because they overcome the necessity for putting 
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down the items on a piece of paper for addition later by mental eflFort. 
With the portable adding machine the data are taken from the original 
work directly and added automatically as the work proceeds. 

Engineers do the greater portion of all of their computing work 
by means of the slide rule. By others than engineers, however, the 
slide rule is very little used. In the preparation of data for curves 
and charts for corporation work, or for any investigations where 
numerous percentages are necessary, the slide rule is almost indispen- 
sable. A 10-inch slide rule as shown in Fig. 232 is suflBciently accurate 
for most work, and, as it costs only a few dollars, it should be a part 
of the equipment of everyone who is doing even the simplest form of 
statistical work, or who is periodically plotting curves involving 
ratios or percentages. By using a slide rule the percentage ratios of 
numbers can be determined almost instantly and with no mental 
eflFort. It can be confidently predicted that anyone who has much 
multiphcation or division to do in relation to curve-plotting and chart- 
making will find the slide rule of such a great assistance that the 
rule would not be parted with under any circumstances if a new one 
could not be obtained. 
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Fig. 232. A lo-inch Slide Rule 

The slide rule is of great convenience in doing work involving multtplication or divisioo* 
It is especially valuable for obtaining ratios or percentages in statistics for industrial 
work 

Judgment must be used in the showing of figures in any chart 
or numerical presentation, so that the figures may not give an ap- 
pearance of greater accuracy than their method of collection would 
warrant. Too many otherwise excellent reports contain figures which 
give the impression of great accuracy when in reality the figures may 
be only the crudest approximations. Except in financial statements, 
it is a safe rule to use ciphers whenever possible at the right of all 
numbers of great size. The use of the ciphers greatly simplifies the 
grasping of the figures by the reader, and, at the same time, it helps 
to avoid the impression of an accuracy which is not warranted by 
the methods of collecting the data. 

A recent government report* contained this statement: "The 
cotton crop of last year (1911) aggregated 16,250,276 500-pound 

* ** The Packing and Marketing of Cotton," by John M. Canon. 
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bales, the total value of which is $1,000,000,000 and, including the seed,. 
$1,200,000,000/' The figure for the number of bales implies that 
every single bale of cotton raised in the United States was accounted 
for and that these figures are absolutely accurate down to one bale of 
cotton. This denotes an accuracy of 1 part in 16,000,000 parts, or an 
accuracy within 0.000006 per cent. It is very doubtful indeed whether 
the figures for the cotton crop are accurate within 1,000 or even 10,000 
bales. Suppose a possible error of 10,000 bales were assumed, and the 
cotton crop put down as 16,250,000 bales, the accuracy would still 
be 1 in 1,625, or within 0.06 per cent. For most purposes it would 
be much preferable to use the round number 16,250,000 instead of the 
detailed figures which were given in the Government report. The 
particular report from which the figures are taken is not a tabulation, 
but a written report in regard to the methods used for packing cotton. 
Since the report was intended to be read by merchants and planters, 
rather than by statisticians, it is all the more important that the 
figures should be presented in round numbers so that they may be 
easily grasped. The mere fact that values for the cotton in the latter 
part of the quotation given above are in very rough estimates of such 
round numbers as "$1,000,000,000", calls special attention to the 
use of detailed figures for the "16,250,276 bales '\ 

Misleading figures implying a greater accuracy than justifiable 
are very often found as a result of the addition of diflFerent quantities 
some of which are large and some small. The small quantities may 
have a great degree of accuracy, but this does not give accuracy to 
the sum of all the quantities, for the total cannot be any more accu- 
rate than the most inaccurate item included in the total. If a very 
large item is not accurate within ten thousand, then it is useless to 
include in the grand total the three right-hand digits which may be 
obtained as the result of addition. When some of the items included 
are so small that they are in tens or hundreds, the addition should be 
made to include all the digits. After the sum is known then all those 
digits whose accuracy is doubtful in the total should be replaced by 
ciphers. 

Fictitious accuracy is quite often imphed in the results of com- 
putations where a slide rule has been used. The ordinary 10-inch 
slide rule can give an accuracy of only three significant figures, and, 
on the right-hand portion of the scale, the third figure is often some- 
what in doubt unless very great care is used in manipulating the 
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rule. This means that with the 10-ineh slide rule the accuracy is 
ordinarily no greater than 1 in 1,000, or one-tenth of one per cent. 
Though two quantities each running into five figures may be multi- 
plied on the sUde rule, the product would not be accurate beyond three 
significant figiires, and ciphers must be put down to express the re- 
mainder of the number for the product. 

If very large quantities obtained by slide-rule computation are 
added together with a number of small quantities, the total cannot, 
of course, be accurate beyond the third or fourth digit toward the right 
of the largest quantity included in the total. The fourth digit may be 
fairly accurate in the total, because in the process of addition the 
various figures added would tend to give a close approximation of the 
fourth digit and that digit might accordingly be put down in the total 
because it has at least a fair possibility of accuracy. 

It must not be assumed from the preceding paragraph that the slide 
rule gives figures too crude for ordinary use. There are comparatively 
few sets of data relating to costs, output, or other records of industrial 
work which have an accuracy greater than one-tenth of one per cent. 
For the great majority of ordinary problems, the data are so crude that 
the 10-inch rule has more than suflBcient accuracy. The use of the 
slide rule on many classes of work has a desirable psychological effect, 
in that it calls attention to the accuracy of the data and assists in pre- 
venting unnecessary detail work which it is very easy to drift into if 
any assumptions of great accuracy are permitted to creep in. 

The question of significant figures in statistical work and even in 
ordinary commercial reports is an important one which should have 
greater attention than it ordinarily receives. Unfortunately the sub- 
ject can be only briefly touched upon here and the reader would do well 
to look the matter up in some of the books on statistical theory.* 

It sometimes happens that a few blue prints are required from 
some complex chart made on heavy paper or cardboard. Instead of 
making a tracing from the drawing by means of tracing cloth and with 
great expenditure of labor and time, it is sometimes feasible to treat 
the original drawing with a transparentizing solution so that blue 
prints can be obtained directly. The transparentizing solution is put on 
the paper with a brush or sponge and then blue prints are made in the 
ordinary manner. There are several different makes of the trans- 

* A chapter on " Approxiination and Accuracy " will be found in " The ElemenU of SUtistical Method." by Willford I. King, 
^blished by the MacmUlan Company, New York City. 
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parentizing solution on the market and a supply can be obtained from 
most shops selling drafting materials. 

During the last few years very convenient photographic machines 
have been put on the market which photograph directly on sensitized 
paper without the use of any negative. With this type of machine, 
copies of drawings can be made very cheaply and clearly. One of the 
convenient features in doing work by this machine is that drawings 
can be enlarged or reduced within a wide range of sizes. The machine 
most commonly used for this work is called the photostat. In most 
large cities there are companies equipped with the photostat appara- 
tus who will at reasonable cost make copies of drawings sent to them, 
much as the blue-printing companies make copies from tracings. Some 
of the best equipped libraries have now installed photostat machines 
as a convenience to their patrons. In a library so equipped it is pK)s- 
sible to have a copy made from any page in any book or periodical in 
the Ubrary. In the New York Public Library, the reader need only 
fill out an order form giving the exact page and the name of the publica- 
tion from which the copy is to be made, and state the size desired in the 
reproduction. Usually the copy is available within a few hours, but, 
if desired, it may be mailed, thus avoiding any necessity for waiting 
on the part of the person ordering the copy. In case of rare books or 
manuscripts, copies may be made page by page so that a complete copy 
of the book is obtained without prohibitive expenditure. 

Charts from which plates must be made for printing are nearly 
always drawn considerably larger in size than the completed illustration. 
Most of the charts in this book were drawn two or three times as large 
as seen here. A photographic reduction in the size of the chart tends to 
eliminate minor irregularities and gives a much better result than can 
possibly be obtained from drawings in the exact finished size. In 
making the original large-size drawings it is almost essential that a 
reducing glass should be used to make certain that the finished drawing 
will have the desired appearance. With complex drawings it is often 
diflBcult to tell whether the lettering and figures are of large enough size 
to be read easily after they are reduced to the size to be used for print- 
ing. By looking through a reducing glass it can be determined at 
once whether the drawing is in correct proportions. A reducing glass 
is similar in appearance to the ordinary magnifying glass, but the lens 
is ground concave instead of convex so that everything seen through 
the glass appears of smaller size. The ordinary reducing glass can be 
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used for a reduction through quite a range of diflFerent sizes by holding 
the glass at diflFerent distances from the drawing which is being con- 
sidered. 

One of the commonest errors made by the beginner in preparing 
charts from which printing plates are to be made is that he does not 
allow for the reduction in widths of the various lines. If the printing 
plate is to be made one-third the Uneal dimension of the original draw- 
ing, it is essential that the lines on the original drawing should be made 
three times as wide as they are to appear when printed. The novice 
will find that even though he uses a reducing glass with great care, his 
heavy lines will at first nearly always appear less wide and black than 
he had expected and hoped that they would be. 

Quite often it is desired to change the proi>ortions of some chart 
so that the ratio between height and width may be diflFerent from that 
of the original drawing. Though the photographic process used in 
the photostat machine or by the engraver (in making plates for print- 
ing) permits a change in size, the same proportions remain between 
width and height. -There would seem to be enough demand to justify 
an engraver making a combination of lenses by which one dimension 
of a drawing may be changed more than the other dimension. By 
using two lenses having cylindrical surfaces and having the axes at 
right angles, there might be a i>ossibility of changing the proportions 
of drawings which are copied without any great amount of expense 
after the apparatus has once been designed. 

Very often persons owning cameras do not know that the camera 
manufacturers are in many cases able to supply auxiUary lenses by 
which pictures and copies of drawings may be made practically full- 
size with ordinary cameras. Though the arrangement is not as con- 
venient to use as a regular copying camera, it may be of great service 
to supplement the work of a camera already owned. 

It is not generally known that line plates may be made from charts 
drawn on co-ordinate paper ruled with green ink. Such charts sent 
to many zinc engravers are returned with the statement that it is 
impossible to make a Une cut from green-ink copy. The statement 
is made in most cases by the engraver without even attempting to 
make the cut. There is no diflBculty in making excellent zinc cuts 
from copy using the ordinary green ink, and many of the cuts in this 
book have been so made, as, for instance. Fig. 156, Fig. 207, and 
Fig. 215. 
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Of course, when line cuts are made from charts having a green-ink 
background, the printed illustration shows both the black and green- 
ink lines as black, and there is no distinction between the different 
lines. On this account, it is necessary for the person ordering the 
charts made from paper having green-ink lines to make certain that 
the main features of the chart stand out with prominent broad lines, 
so that there may certainly be a contrast in the width of the lines 
when printed, to make up for the contrast obtained in the original 
drawing by the difference in color of the two inks used. 

Color printing is not yet ordinarily available unless a very large 
number of copies are to be made. In order to make areas stand out 
in contrast, different kinds of cross-hatching put on by hand ruling 
have been used very commonly. One trouble with the hand ruling 
is that it lacks uniformity unless done with very great care and to a 
scale considerably larger than the finished illustration, so that there 
may be enough photographic reduction to eliminate many of the de- 
fects which would otherwise appear. It is not widely known that 
there is a method available in the form of Ben Day mechanical shading, 
which is far superior to cross-hatching for line-plate work. Most 
good engravers can do Ben Day work, and it is just a matter of speci- 
fying what kind of shading is desired on the different portions of the 
drawing. With the Ben Day shading, more degrees of shading from 
Ught to dark are feasible than with hand work, and, in addition, there 
are many varieties of lines and patterns which may be used. 

Since Ben Day work must be applied on each area separately by 
means of a transfer process, it is necessary for the engraver to make 
certain that the Ben Day shading shall not appear on some portion 
of the zinc plate where it is not desired. This requires that the en- 
graver must protect the diffel'ent portions of the zinc plate by a paint- 
like covering, and this must be done for each of the different kinds of 
shading used. It is almost impossible to make any square-inch price 
rate for Ben Day work because each new plate is a problem in itself. 
The work is ordinarily charged for on a time basis, the usual rates 
being from $1.00 to $1.50 per hour. 

When copy to receive Ben Day work is sent to the engraver it 
is marked somewhat as shown in Fig. 233, so that the instructions 
to the engraver may be explicit. Crayon marks specify by number 
the kind of Ben Day shading desired, and arrows point to the different 
areas to be shaded. This marking of instruction is done with a blue 
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pencil because blue does not photograph easily and has such a small 
effect on a photographic plate that it does not spoil the copy for making 
a good zinc plate. In order to make the zinc plate from which Fig. 
233 was actually printed, a red pencil was used for the bottom portion 
of the illustration referring to Ben Day work. Red photographs as 
black, and a zinc plate was obtained which shows the marking such 
as would be used with a blue pencil when Ben Day work is ordered 
from an engraver. Ben Day work has been used on a great many illus- 
trations in this book, and it is believed that the reader will have no 
diflSculty in distinguishing the cuts with Ben Day work from those 
cuts for which hand shading was used. 




Fig* 233. Copy from Which a Zinc Plate Is to Be Made with Ben Day Mechanical 

Shading 

This is the copy from which the plate for Fig. 1 was made. The areas to receive the Ben Day work are 
designated by arrows and numbers naming the particular kind of shading desired. Sample boc^ give 
a wide choice of shadings. The markings on the face of the copy regarding the Ben Day work are made 
with blue pencil, since blue does not photograph dark enough to affect the line engraving 
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There are a great many problems in graphic work which puzzle 
the person getting up a chart if there are three different variables 
to deal with. The problem, as ordinarily found, involves two differ- 
ent indej>endent variables, and a dependent variable depending upon 
each of the two independent variables. Isometric drawings Uke Fig. 
£35, or solid models such 
as are seen in Fig. 336 
and Fig. 237, can be 
used, but they require a 
great deal of labor and 

care to make and are M 

accordingly not often ' 

seen. There is another | 

method not perhaps so ' ' 

obvious as a solid model 
but nevertheless of great 
value. When the data 
follow any definite nat- 
ural laws a chart on the 

style of Fig. 234 is often pj^ ^^ chart for Obtaining the W^^t'^'S^l 
simple to make and easy Plates ^-mch Oliick and of Various Widths and 

to interpret. By such Lengths 

1 _, .A chart of this genenil type permits using three variables. The two 

CnartS many COmpUta- independent variablea here are length and width. Weight U the 
tinna mav Up mndc wit>i dependent variable. This kind of chart is much simpler lo 
LIUIIS lUdJ ue maue Wltn construct than an isometric drawing like f^. 16'. or a model like 

accuracy and ease. ^8- **« of F'b- **'' 

In obtaining curves like those shown in Fig. 234 one of the variables 
is made some constant quantity, and the other two variables are then 
used to work out the data from which the curve is drawn. It can be 
seen, for instance, that if a definite weight and length of steel plate 
Vb inch thick is assumed, the width is absolutely fixed. To obtain a 
curve like that seen for 5 pounds in Fig. 234, it is necessary only to 
assume a weight of 5 pounds, then choose separate lengths one by one, 
and compute the widths which would correspond with the lengths 
selected to give a weight of 5 pounds. The various figures of width 
obtained are then plotted as points for the 5-pound curve, and a smooth 
curve is drawn through all of the points, giving the result seen in the 
illustration. After one curve has been plotted another weight is 
assumed in a similar manner, and new computations are made for 
various lengths on the horizontal scale. Though this method of chart- 
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ing requires some little labor in making the various computatiooSj it is 
a very excellent one where the chart must be used for frequent reference. 
The information from such a chart as seen in Fig. 234 may be read from 
any portion of the chart, even though the intersection of the length and 
width lines for the size of the plate under consideration does not fall on 
one of the curve lines drawn. It can be seen for the example stated in 
the lower left-hand comer of the chart that the intersection of the ver- 
tical and horizontal lines of the independent variables falls halfway 
between the curve for 20 pounds and the curve tor 25 pounds. 

The weight is accord- 
ingly taken as 22^ 
poimds. 

Though the sub- 
ject cannot ■ be fully 
gone into here, it may 
be suggested for those 
who care to consider 
further the general 
type of charts repre- 
sented by Fig. 234, 
that much work may 
be saved by making 
such charts on loga- 
rithmic paper. This 
subject has been dis- 
cussed at greater length 
in a preceding chapter. 
There are many classes 
of data which, when 
plotted on ordinary 
squared co-ordinate 
paper, involve plotting 
many points to produce curves like those seen in Fig. 234, but 
for which the same data shown on paper with logarithmic ruling 
would give straight lines. WTien the curve lines are straight lines, it 
is necessary to plot only two points for each curve and then draw a 
line connecting those two points. This permits a very rapid construc- 
tion of the chart. A little practice in the making of charts is necessary 
before one can determine clearly the best method to use so as to produce 
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Fig. 235. Relatioos Between Arc of Action in Inches, 
Pitch Speed in Feet per Minute, and Breaking 
Load in Pounds, for Cut Cast-iron Gears of Ten 
Diametral Pitch 

ThU illustratioll is drawn on isometric ruling, with the ruling itself 
M¥n only as a baokgraund so HS to give the appearance of a solid 
model in three dl 
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a simple chart. Paper having logarithmic ruling in both directions is 
the kind most frequently used for mathematical charts. Such paper 
can be purchased from almost any good store seUing engineering sup- 
plies. Readers wishing to go further into the preparation of charts of 
this rather highly speciahzed character are referred to the excellent 
work of Mr. John B. Peddle, 
entitled "The Construction 
of Graphical Charts", pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company of New York 
City. _ _ . 

The use of isometric pa- 
per for drawing charts repre- 
senting three dimensions 
was mentioned for Fig. 167. 
In Fig. 235 we have another 
application of this same iso- 
metric ruling. Instead of 
showing the whole sheet of 
isometrically ruled paper as 

a background, Fig. 235 shows D<aa<aE.3.Pmx^ <:«««» «f»,Am<»^uac»uM 

only enough of the iso- Fig. 336. Tests of a Direct-connected Fan and 
metric ruling to give the im- S^*" ^^e Model Sliows the Effect on the 
. f °, Efficiency of the Fan of Different Outlet Open- 

pression of three planes meet- ingg and of Different Speeds of Operation 

ing like one corner of a box. Cunes are plotted 00 carfboard by assuming constant values 

TVio rhart ■11iititriitin<T t}i«i '"■' """^ "^ ^^^ *^"* *-ariablpa, aod then plotting the rela- 

Xne Cnan limSiraimg tne ^^J^ (^^ i^^ ^^her two variables- Each of th<- curves is 

data is drawn on the isomet- "^^ '"•" ^' cardboard and alit halfway up or down the 

. line for intersection with the carda at right anglea to iL 

nc ruling so that it appears Carda are fitted together to give the effect seen above 

as though placed in a comer 

made by the three planes. Parallel ruled lines then permit reading the 
chart from any one of the three dififerent scales. The dependent 
variable is made the vertical scale here, just as in most charts where 
there is only one independent variable instead of two. The use of the 
isometric ruling is not as common as it would be if it were more widely 
realized how easily charts may be prepared to give the effect of solid 
models without the great labor which a solid model necessarily involves. 
Fig. 236 shows another method which may be used instead of the 
more laborious and costly solid model. Different curves are plotted 
by assxmiing at frequent intervals constant values for one of the vari- 
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ables of the data, and then plotting curves for the other two variables. 
These curves are made to the same scale on sheets of cardboard, and 
then the outline of the curve is cut out with shears so as to give 
a series of different cardboard curve sheets. The several sheets are 
carefully marked for their intersecting points, and are then cut half- 
way through in the upward and downward direction on the intersection 
lines so that the curve sheets may be fitted together to give an effect 
like that seen in Fig. 236. A cardboard exhibit on the scheme of Fig. 
236 is, in many cases, just as satisfactory as a solid model and it has 
the advantage of being quite easy to prepare without any special 
apparatus or materials being required. 

Fig. 237 shows a solid model of the type which may be considered 
the acme of graphic work when there are two independent variables. 
A model of this kind is ordinarily made of plaster of Paris, as that is a 
material easily handled and capable of being made into any shape 
desired. In making such a model the usual procedure would be to 
rule a flat board with lines at properly spaced intervals for each of the 
two horizontal scales. Computations made by methods similar to 
those described for Fig. 236 would give the value, on the vertical scale, 
for each set of conditions corresponding to the intersection of each two 
lines ruled for the base and showing the horizontal scales. In Fig. 237 
the cost computations can be considered to give points on curves drawn 
on the surface of the solid model. These curves correspond exactly 
with the curves drawn on cardboard in Fig. 236. In order to locate 
the curve points which determine the surface of a solid model like Fig. 
237, wires are driven into the bottom board at the intersection of the 
ruled lines of the two horizontal scales, and these wires are made just 
the proper length to represent the figures computed for the dependent 
variable. When all the wires are in position on the board, a box is 
made the right size for the base of the finished solid model, and with 
sides as high as the solid model is to be made. This box serves as a mold 
into which the wet piaster of Paris is poured. Care must be taken to 
have the bottom edges of the box fit well on the board so that the liquid 
plaster of Paris may not leak out. 

The powdered plaster of Paris may be obtained from any store 
selling building supplies, or from a drug store. Water is added and 
the mixture carefully stirred until it is free from lumps and of about 
the consistency of very thick cream. The fluid is poured into the 
box up to the desired height and allowed to stand for several hours 
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or over night until it becomes thoroughly bard. The box is then 
removed. In order to get the shape of the model as seen in Fig. 237, 
the plaster of Paris is very carefully scraped away with a piece of 
tin or some other simple tool until the ends of the vertical wires just 
show through. Before the plaster of Paris is poured in, care should 
be taken to mark the different sides of the board so that it will be 
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Fig. 337- Tbree-dimensioaal Model Showing Cost of Light in 
Cents per i,ooo Candte-hours with 40-watt "Mazda" Lamps 
for ^y Practicable Combination of Efficiency and Smashing 
Pcnnt. Price of the Lamp is 50 Cents and Cost of Electric 
Current is Assumed at 10 Cents per Kilowatt Hour 
lime vari&blea are considered here. The two independcDt wrUblea are repre- 
sented at the base of the model and the dependeot vari&ble, "cost", is readfroin 
the vertical scale. A model of this kind can be made from plaster ot Paria 
by following the methods described in detail in this chapter 

known in which portions of the plaster of Paris block the greatest 
amount must be removed before the wires come in sight. Knowledge 
of the position of the wires in the block of plaster of Paris permits 
removing the plaster rapidly without danger of taking off too much. 
After the wires do come into sight, the model must be carefully scraped 
so that the surfaces will have uniform curves without any humps or 
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hollows. If all the surfaces are concave, as they are seen to be in 
Fig. 237, the scraping is rather a simple matter since the surfaces 
between the two wires are lower than the wires themselves. If a 
solid model were made for data such as that of Fig. 236, much care 
would be necessary, for in that case some of the surfaces are convex 
and it would be essential that enough material should be left between 
the different wires to permit giving the nicely rounded smooth surfaces 
which would correctly represent the data. WTien the surfaces have 
been scraped as nearly as possible to the proper shape they may be 
smoothed by rubbing with fine sandpaper. The external flat faces 
of the model may also be sandpapered advantageously to remove 
any marks which may remain from the surface of the box used as a 
mold. Lines such as are seen in Fig. 237 can be ruled on the surface 
and the different scales can be lettered by hand. A few coats of boiled 
linseed oil will harden the surface and give an attractive finish. 

In Fig. 237 the hues giving oval figures represent certain oper- 
ating conditions which, from experiment and from study of the model 
itself, have been found to be most desirable inj>ractice. The oval 
lines show the limiting conditions best for actual practical operation, 
and give the real conclusions which the model itself greatly assists 
in portraying. Solid models and three-dimension charts like those 
shown are of supreme value in studies of complex data. It is to be 
regretted that these methods of presentation involve so much labor 
that they cannot be used as frequently as might be desired. 

In political campaigns frequent use is made of statistical informa- 
tion. Campaign orators use figures which sound impressive when 
combined with a certain amount of eloquence. Too many of the state- 
ments, however, tell only a portion of the whole truth, and that por- 
tion is, of course, assumed to be the portion which the speaker most 
desires to have put forward. It is not ordinarily feasible in a speech 
to give all the facts over a series of years so that the hearer may draw 
any conclusions for himself. The whole system is weak in that the 
audience are forced to depend too largely on the statements made 
by the orator, rather than to draw conclusions of their own from data 
which are warranted to be authentic. WTien we have a larger number 
of people who know how to read curves, it will be a simple matter 
to present the arguments of a political campaign by means of a pro- 
jecting lantern with properly prepared charts thrown on a screen. 
Even now the charts could probably be so made as to be understood 
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and correctly interpreted by the average person attending a political 
meeting, with resultant increase in the effectiveness of the arguments 
they support. 

In municipal campaigns, especially, the lantern talk could be of 
very great interest to the voters if the slides were carefully prepared 
and arranged in a logical sequence. By using simple methods of 
charting, almost any kind of facts could be portrayed so that they 
would surely be correctly understood. Concise statements in con- 
junction with the charts should, of course, be used, somewhat as the 
main titles are placed under the illustrations of this book. Slides 
showing snappy questions could be thrown on the screen rapidly, 
and the succeeding slides could then answer the questions. Recent 
public improvements, bridges, etc., could be illustrated by maps and 
actual photographs. Pictures of fire apparatus and views showing 
the eflSciency of the street-cleaning methods, etc., could be used to 
add interest and to bring out certain points in regard to the operation 
of specific departments. There is no doubt that properly prepared 
lantern slides would have great weight with the voters, for lantern 
slides might seem to present a less biased point of view than would 
the average partisan campaign orator. 

In using lantern slides for campaign purposes it is not necessary 
to have a large hall for each showing of the lantern slides. Auto- 
mobiles could readily be equipped so that two cars could work to- 
gether. One auto would carry a screen, which could be very quickly 
put up, somewhat in the manner of a sail, when that part of the town 
had been reached where the lantern talk was to be given to a crowd 
in the street or on some vacant lot. The other automobile could carry 
the lantern on a stand between the front and rear seats. The power 
for the lantern would be obtained in the ordinary manner from tanks 
of oxygen and hydrogen carried in the car. A car containing the lan- 
tern equipment would be entirely self-contained and no electric wires 
or other attachments would be necessary. The lantern car would be 
stopped the proper distance away from the lantern screen on the 
other car, and the slides could be shown on the screen within three 
minutes after arrival in any desired section of the city. In thickly 
populated districts it would probably not be necessary to announce 
a poUtical meeting of this kind, as word would be passed very rapidly 
that a lantern talk was in progress and the desired crowd would collect 
spontaneously. 
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One very great advantage of the lantern presentation in political 
work comes from the fact that after one good set of slides has been 
prepared, these slides may be duplicated at very small expense. Twen- 
ty or even fifty sets of slides might be shown in different parts of a 
city simultaneously on the last few nights just before election. The 
main candidates are never able to make speeches at all of the desired 
points during the last few days, and they probably always feel that the 
last days or hours before an election are the most valuable of the whole 
campaign. When many sets of lantern slides are made from the same 
original charts there is very little additional expense, and the number 
of people who may get the benefit of the carefully prepared slides is 
tremendously increased. In every city there are many young lawyers 
or business men who would be willing to make a speech to accompany 
the slides if they could depend upon the slides for their main material. 
The number of people who may be reached during the last few hours of 
a campaign is thus almost unlimited if the lantern-slide method of pres- 
entation is used. 

From the educational point of view, it would probably be very de- 
sirable to have lantern slides used in campaign work, because there 
would be a very great amount of valuable information conveyed by 
the slides shown. With lantern slides showing well prepared charts, 
probably ten times as much information could be absorbed by an au- 
dience as could be obtained by listening to the most expert campaign 
speaker. In addition, there would be the great advantage that the 
facts presented by lantern slides would be understood and remembered 
months after the oratory of a campaign speaker had lost its beguiling 
effect and his statements been forgotten. 

It need not be thought that lantern talks such as are suggested need 
be devoid of all those spectacular climaxes which are so common with a 
campaign orator. Whenever it is desired to raise some enthusiasm, a 
photograph of a candidate could be thrown on the screen and a cheer 
would be sure to follow. There is an almost unlimited field for the 
exercise of ingenuity in the preparing of campaign charts. The sets 
of slides would have tremendous educational value, as well as great 
power in presenting poUtical arguments in such manner as would most 
positively affect the vote. 

Methods used by newspaper oflSces and pohtical clubs for giving 
out election returns to great crowds in the streets on the night of elec- 
tion day are not all that they might be made if a little thought were 
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given to the subject. Though the projecting lantern is now used ahnost 
universally in presenting election returns in large cities, thus far the 
lantern slides give only very brief scrawled statements that certain 
cities or certain districts have gone for some particular candidate 
with some estimated plurality. A person coming out into the street 
after an evening at the theater has no way of knowing the import of 
the various telegraphic statements which may have been thrown on 
the screen earlier in the evening. It is only by watching the bulletin- 
board screen for half an hour or more that a newcomer is able to get any 
definite idea of how things are going. 

When arrangements have already been made for using a lantern to 
show the returns on a screen, it would cost comparatively little more 
to give election returns which would be of much interest to the whole 
gathering, as well as of great eflFectiveness in showing the situation 
clearly to any newcomer who might join the crowd. For a national 
election, slides could be prepared to the number of twenty-five or more, 
giving an outline map of the United States and showing only the State 
lines. As the returns come in, some man well acquainted with the 
political situation could summarize the telegrams received up to the 
last moment and give his opinion as to which candidates are leading 
each State. A person accustomed to coloring lantern slides could then 
immediately color in one of the map slides according to some key, so 
the colors red, green, yellow, etc.,^ on different areas would show that 
certain candidates were ahead in those States or districts. For muni- 
cipal elections, the wards and different divisions of the city could be 
colored in exactly the same manner as suggested for the States. The 
appearance of the suggested map as thrown on a screen may be judged 
somewhat from the map seen in Fig. 177. It would add much to the 
enthusiasm of the crowd if it were announced before election day that 
some well-known person would make the summary estimates from which 
the colored slides would be prepared. It would probably take less than 
fifteen minutes to color a lantern slide after the summary had been made 
up by the person watching the telegrams, and it would be feasible to 
show on the slide itself the hour at which the slide "went to press", 
as 9.30 p.m., 9.45 p.m., etc. As a new slide could be prepared about 
every fifteen minutes, a map summary shown on the screen need be 
only about fifteen minutes behind the latest telegraphic reports. 

In addition to the actual colored map, each slide should contain 
colored bars which would show by their length the estimated summary 
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of all the States or districts, so that the totals of diflFerent candidates 
might be easily compared. Thus, in a presidential election, the count- 
ing of the number of States for each candidate does not by any means 
give the whole story. The important thing is the number of electoral 
votes, and these would be best represented by the bar summary which 
would take into accoimt the number of electoral votes of each State 
estimated as won by any candidate. With the combination slide show- 
ing, in the form of bars, both a map and estimated totals, any person 
coming out of the theater to join the election-night crowd could see 
instantly how the situation stood up to the moment the last slide was 
colored. 

With the election-return method outlined, the concise telegrams 
in handwriting would still be shown on the screen one by one as the 
news came in over the wire. A popular appeal to a large crowd can 
always be made by snappy statements such as "Jones concedes Chicago 
to Smith'', or "California goes for Brown". Instead of holding state- 
ments of this kind on the screen until other news could arrive, however, 
any statement in written words would be taken oflF as soon as it had been 
grasped by the crowd and one of the colored maps would be thrown on 
the screen. Slides with colored maps and colored bars would be used 
as fillers, to be kept on the screen continuously whenever there were 
no telegraphic reports to be projected on the screen in written words. 
It would probably be found desirable, in many cases, to show telegraphic 
reports in such manner that a map would be thrown on the screen be- 
tween each two telegraphic reports, and also held on the screen whenever 
telegraphic reports should not come in fast enough. 

Election returns are sometimes told to a whole city by search lights 
thrown from the top of some high building. National, State, or munic- 
ipal election returns can be kept distinct by the search-light method if 
certain directions, north, east, south, or west are announced for the 
lantern beams referring to the diflFerent kinds of election returns. 
Until complete reports have been received the lantern beams can be 
moved gradually up and down. After complete reports are in the beam 
can be held steady, so that the watchers even miles away may know 
from the angle of the light and its position that a conclusion has been 
reached, and who wins. 

Educational material shown in parades gives an eflFective way for 
reaching vast numbers of people. Fig. 238 illustrates some of the floats 
used in presenting statistical information in the municipal parade by 
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Fig. 238. Statistical Exhibits in the Municipal Parade by the Employees of the Ci^ 
of New York, May 17, 1913 

Many very Ui^ charts, curvoi and other at&tUtical displays were mounted on wagons in such manner that 
interpreUtion was possible from either side of the street. The Health Department, in JMuticuUr, made 
excetlent use ot graphic methods, showinf; in most convincing manner how Uie death rate is being reduced 
by modem medo«L ot sanitstlon and nuning 

the employees of the City of New York, May 17, 1913. The progress 
made in recent years by practically every city department was shown by 
comparative models, charts, or large printed statements which could 
be read with ease from either side of the street. Even though the day 
of the parade was rainy, great crowds lined the sidewalks. There can 
be no doubt that many of the thousands who saw the parade came away 
with the feeling that much is being accomplished to improve tie condi- 
tions of municipal management. A great amount of work was neces- 
sary to prepare the exhibits, but the results gave ample reward. 



Chapter XVII 
A FEW CAUTIONS 

THE title for any chart presenting data in the graphic form should 
be so clear and so complete that the chart and its title could 
be removed from the context and yet give all the information 
necessary for a complete interpretation of the data. Charts which 
present new or especially interesting facts are very frequently copied 
by many magazines. A chart with its title should be considered a 
unit, so that anyone wishing to make an abstract of the article in 
which the chart appears could safely transfer the chart and its title for 
use elsewhere. In the preparation of this book it has been found that 
a number of the charts used have been copied from one magazine to 
another, and that the titles under the charts have suflFered much in the 
copying. This is due chiefly to the fact that the titles are not considered 
as an integral part of a chart, and that many magazine editors feel at 
liberty to use for a chart whatever title they happen to see fit. If 
each chart as first presented has a complete and clear title it will greatly 
assist in establishing a practice that anyone making a copy of a chart 
should copy the title as well as the chart itself. 

It is unfortunate that so many authors send in illustrations or charts 
for magazine articles without the titles to be used with the illustra- 
tions when printed. This often forces the editor to make the titles, 
and if he does not have complete information before him he cannot be 
blamed if he makes a mistake by using a title which does not correctly 
represent* the data of the chart. To avoid the possibility of error, 
the editor may use only the most brief title under the illustration, and 
then trust to the chart being fully described in the context which goes 
with it. In such a case, the reader who may happen to be especiaUy 
interested in the chart is forced to plow through a great quantity of 
context to find the particular paragraph which may happen to explain 
the chart. Though it is true that great care is necessary to give in a 
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few words a title for a complex chart, the result is weU worth the effort 
and a chart should not be considered complete until such a title has 
been made. 

When large numbers 
of curves and charts are 
used by a corporation, 
it will be found advan- 
tageous to have certain 
standard abbreviations 
and symbols on the face 
of the chart so that in- 
formation may be given 
in condensed form as a 
signal to anyone reading 
the charts. Fig. 240 is 
shown here as an ex- 
cellent example of what 
may be done in mak- 
ing symbols which would 
be instantly understood 
by anyone seeing them. 
Though these particular 
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¥ig. 239. A Clear and Accurate Title is of Great 
Importance 

The clipping above, taken from the front page of a very prom- 
inent newspaper, abows an absurd title. If a thine is r^uced 
100 per c«at >t is all gone. How can drinking be reduced 
2.000 per centP 



symbols are not fitted for use in chart drawing, they may give'a sugges- 
tion of the possibilities which exist for abbreviating into symbol form 
certain remarks or instructions, which it may be frequently convenient 
to place on the face of a chart as a guide to prevent misinterpretation 
by the reader. If the symbols for chart work are not loo numerous, 
they would very soon be understood by each of the persons who 
regularly go over the operating charts of a company. 

It may be well to point out here that very large charts are sometimes 
a disadvantage rather than an advantage. In preparing reports, 
especially those reports which are used in typewritten form for limited 
distribution, there is a tendency to accompany the typewritten report 
with charts on very large sheets of paper, bulky and inconvenient to 
handle. Sometimes the scales of these accompanying charts are so 
large that the reader is puzzled to get clearly in his mind what the whole 
chart is driving at. There is a possibility of making a simple chart on 
such a large scale that the mere size of the chart adds to its complexity 
by causing the reader to glance from one side of the chart to the other 
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Fig. 340. Intematioiul Road Signs that Are Being Erected on the Highways of Japan 
by the Nippon Automobile Club 

Any conveotioiul symbols or sinials adopted for use in graphic work should be as cieM utd suMCstive M it 
is pmsible to make them. The abo^-e itlmtration is shown here as an admirable example of good prac- 
tice in the making of graphic aymboU 

in trying to get a condensed visualization of the chart. There are 
relatively few curve charts which cannot be presented for report pur- 
poses on paper 8J^ by 11 inches, the commonest size used for a type- 
writer. Though the placing of a chart on paj>er of typewriter size 
requires more care than is necessary if a very large sheet of paper is used, 
the resulting chart is frequently more easy to interpret than it would 
be if made to a larger scale. 

A warning seems justifiable that the background of a chart should 
not be made any more prominent than actually necessary. Many 
charts have such heavy co-ordinate ruling and such relatively narrow 
lines for curves or other data that the real facts the chart is intended to 
portray do not stand out clearly from the background. No more co- 
ordinate lines should be used than are absolutely necessary to guide 
the eye of the reader and to permit an easy reading of the curves. Too 
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many magazine articles and transactions of scientific societies contain 
charts which are reproduced direct from finely ruled co-ordinate paper 
and show all of the lines of the co-ordinate paper in the finished illus- 
tration. Co-ordinate ruling does not appear prominently on most 
original charts because the ruling is usually printed in some color of ink 
distinct from the curve itself. When, however, a chart is reproduced 
in a line engraving the co-ordinate Unes come out the same color as the 
curve or other important data, and there may be too Uttle contrast to 
assist the reader. 

Curves are sometimes shown plotted vertically when a horizontal 
arrangement could be used without any diflSculty. There seems to be no 
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Fig. 241. Comparison of American Automobiles for Four Years, in Cylinder Bore, 

Valve Arrangement, and Ignition System 

There is no necessity for plotting curves in the vertical position shown here for it is only confusing to the 
reader. These curves cannot be read conveniently even by turning the book to read from the left 
because some of the type would then be upside down. See r ig. 242 
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real reason why Fig. 241 sKould have the curves arranged in the ver- 
tical direction. The vertical arrangement confuses the reader until 
he ascertains how the curves may be read by turning the book so that 
the curves may be read from the left in their proper position. 

Fig. 242 shows the data of Fig. 241 plotted in standard manner 
Fig. 242 is also of interest because it shows curves plotted from only 
a few points for each curve. Though one may be tempted to use 
some other method than curve presentation when only few points 
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Fig. 242. Comparison of American Automobiles for Four Years, in Cylinder Bore, 

Valve Arrangement, and Ignition System 

The standard arrangement of the curves on this chart permits easy reading. Notice that curves are per- 
fectly feasible as a method of presentation even though there are only a tew points available for each curve 
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for a curve are available, it can be seen that even if there were only 
three points instead of four in Fig. 242, the curve would still be valu- 
able to convey the desired information. In Fig. 53 and Fig. 54 methods 
are shown by which charts which are essentially curve charts may be 
drawn even though there are available only two points for each curve. 
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1g. 243. Freight-Car Shortage and Surplus in the United States for Four Years, 

1907 to 191 1 9 Inclusive 

The horizontal bars here are so numerous and are placed so close together that the charts have practically 
the general form of curves drawn vertically instead df horiz<mtally. It would seem just as well to repre- 
sent the data by real curves drawn with the standard horizontal arrangement 

• 

When curves become as widely understood as the bar method of 
presentation, it will be found that curves can be used advantageously 
in almost every case where it is now conmion to use either vertical 
or horizontal bars. 

In Fig. 243 the horizontal-bar method has been elaborated so that 
the resulting chart has practically the general eflFect which would 
be obtained by a curve chart. The reader who wishes to read Fig. 
243 in the form of curves is, however, forced to turn the book so that 
he may see the chart from the left with the curves running in a generally 
horizontal direction. The data would likely be just as well understood 
by railroad men if shown by real curves drawn in the standard manner. 
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Fig. 244. Average per Capita in the 
UaJted States of Total Savings-bank 
Deposits 

At first gl&nce the impTesaim a that Americuu are 



per capita have not doublec 

shown. If the bottom line o( the chart « 

the Mm of the vertical icale, an entirely different 

impresaion would be given. See Fig. lUA 



At numerous places through- 
out this book criticisms have 
been made of curves and charts 
in which no zero line for the 
vertical scale was shown on the 
chart. Though this subject has 
been mentioned elsewhere it seems 
best to show here a few examples 
on the same general argument. 
In Fig. S44 the first glance im- 
pression that savings-banks de- 
posits have increased with great 
rapidity is not entirely confirmed 
when it is noticed that the left- 
hand scale does not begin anywhere 
near zero. It is nearly always 
possible to make a chart so that 
the zero of the vertical scale will show. Usually, of course, the zero 
line is at the bottom of the chart unless there are negative quantities 
so that the curve crosses over the zero Hne and extends below it. 
In all cases the zero line can be made a heavy line. If the curve should 
extend below the zero line the width of the zero line should be so 
great that the reader will be cer- 
tain to interpret the chart from 
the zero line rather than from 
the bottom line of the chart it- 
self. 

It sometimes happens that the 
data forachart involve highnumeri- 
cal figures so that a large amount 
of space must be used if the zero 
line of the vertical scale is to be 

shown in the final illustration. In K«- 345- Average per Capita of Total 
L 1.1. I. 11 e ii, 1, _i. Savings-bank Deposits in the United 

such a case, the bottom of the chart states 

may have a wavy line as seen in Whenever possible a chart containing auwi should 

Ti" «• 1- 1 • 1. _ _x^ iL _ be so drawn that the zr,ro of the vertical scale 

Fig. 245 which portrays the same app^„ -^ the chart. W the lero line is not 
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Elmer RUienfunae, in the New York THmea 



Fig. 246. Comparison of Death Rates in the United States, Showing Reduction in 
Death Rate for Tuberculosis and Increase in Death Rate for Degenerative Dis- 
eases 

The chart gives the impression of very rapid decreases and increases, chiefly because the bottom line is 
not at the zero of the vertical scale, llie figures used for the vertical scale are rather small in size and 
tiie rapid reader is not likely to notice that the scale does not begin at zero. Compare Fig. 247 and Fig. 
248 

somewhat greater amount of photographic reduction had been used 
in making the line engraving or if the proportions between the hori- 
zontal- and vertical-scale distances had been changed somewhat. 
There is really no necessity for using the wavy line for the bottom 
of Fig. 245 since the chart would have been better made with the 
zero Une showing the bottom. Fig. 245 will serve, however, as an 
example to iUustrate how the wavy line can be drawn to any chart 
where it is really inconvenient to extend the chart itself so that the 
zero line may show. 

D«crtrh Robe 
Per 10.000 




1910 



iluberculosis 



Deqenerortiv^ Diseases 
(Haorb. Kidney, etc^ 

Data 0/ Elmer Rittenhotae 

m 

ig. 247. Comparison of Death Rates in the United States, Showing Reduction in 
Death Rate for Tuberculosis and Increase in Death Rate for Degenerative Dis- 
eases 

This chart is made from the same data as Fig. 246. Here the zero line is shown and the changes in death 

rate appear much less rapid than they do in Fig. 246. See also fig. 248 
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Fig. 246 gives another example where neglecting to show the zero 
line may cause an entirely erroneous impression regarding the facts 
which the chart is intended to bring out. The failure to show the 
zero line at the bottom of a chart is so common a fault, found in nearly 
all publications, that some typical examples are shown here in the 
hope that a bad practice may be somewhat reduced. 

Fig. 247 gives the data of Fig. 246 redrawn so that the zero line 
is shown at the bottom of the chart. It is believed that this illustra- 
tion will prove conclusively how great an error may be made if charts 
are read hastily on the assumption that the bottom line of the chart 
is the zero line. Since some persons are almost sure to read a chart 
from the bottom line, it seems desirable that all charts should be so 
made that the reader may interpret from the bottom line as a zero 
line, or else receive positive warning that he should not do so. 




Dota cf Blmtr Auummnae 

Fig. 248. Comparison of Death Rates in the United States, Showing Reduction in 
Death Rate for Tuberculosis and Increase in Death Rate for Degenerative Dis- 
eases 

This illustration is identical with Fig. 246 except that here a wav^ line is used at the base showing that the 
bottom of the chart is not at the sero ci the vertical scale. It is always desirable to have the bottom line 
at zero. If that is not possible the wavy line should be used as a warning to the reader 

Though there is no necessity for showing Fig. 246 without having 
a zero line at the bottom of the chart, Fig. 248 is presented here to 
prove how easy it is to make a wavy line at the bottom of a chart if 
there should be any real reason why the chart cannot be made so 
as to include the zero line of the vertical scale. Fig. 248 is exactly 
the same as Fig. 246 except that the wavy line is used instead of the 
straight line at the bottom. 

The beginner in curve plotting and in curve reading is apt to be 
somewhat puzzled by the different effects which may be obtained by 
changing the ratio between the vertical scale and the horizontal scale. 
It is diflBcult to give any general rules which would assist in overcoming 
the beginner's confusion. Ordinarily the best way to get faciUty 
in making the proper choice of vertical and horizontal scales for plot- 
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ting curves is to take one set . of data and plot those data in several 
different ways, noticing the changes which the diflferent scales selected 
give in the proportions of the chart. Just as the written or spoken 
English language may be used to make gross exaggerations, so charts 
and especiaUy curves may convey exaggerations imless the person 
preparing the charts uses as much care as he would ordinarily use to 
avoid exaggeration if presenting his material by written or spoken 
words. Most authors would greatly resent it if they were told that 
their writings contained great exaggerations, yet many of these same 
authors permit their work to be illustrated with charts which are 
so arranged as to cause an erroneous interpretation. If authors and 
editors will inspect their charts as carefully as they revise their written 
matter, we shall have, in a very short time, a standard of reliability 
in charts and illustrations just as high as now found in the average 
printed page. 

Fig. 249 shows an interesting application of the use of charts to 
corporation reports. The back page of the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company has the proportions seen in 
Fig. 249. As a report to stockholders is intended to be as optimistic 
as possible within the limits of truthfulness, there can scarcely be any 
criticism that the chart was so made that the growth in business was 
shown on the long direction of the page instead of on the short dimen- 
sion of the page. The chart in Fig. 249 is simple to understand, and 
probably very few stockholders would have any diflficulty in making a 
fairly accurate interpretation. For the annual report of a corporation, 
it is likely that the vertical-bar method of Fig. 249 is preferable, from 
an advertising standpoint, to a smooth curve like that shown in Fig. 250. 

One special point relating to Fig. 249 is worthy of mention. At the 
bottom of the chart will be noticed the statement that the figures re- 
corded are those of "January 1st of each year". This statement may 
lead to an erroneous conclusion on the part of the reader, for he may 
feel that the difference in height between the bar marked 1911 and that 
for 1912 shows the number of telephones installed during 1912, when, 
in reality, it shows the number of telephones installed during 1911, 
since the bars represent the number of 'phones installed to the first of 
January of each year. If the statement at the bottom of the chart had 
been made "December 31st of each year" there would be no danger 
of misinterpretation. If the statement were made for December 31 
it would, of course, be necessary to change the numbers at the bottom 



American Teiejthw dc TeieuraT^ Co, 

Fig. 249. The Number of Subscribers' Stations Connected to the System of the Bell 
Telephone Companies 

This illustration was shoim on the back cover of the 1911 annual report to stockholders of the AoteHcaa 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. For the average stockholder the vertical bars would probably be 
understood more readily than the curve shown in Kg. MO. Compare with Fig. 350 and Fig. 251 
354 
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8.400,000 
8,800,000 
8,800,000 
8,100,000 
8,000,000 
8,900,000 
8.800,000 
8.700,000 
8,900,000 
8,900,000 
8,400,000 
8.800,000 
8.800,000 
8.100,000 
8,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,800,000 
1,700,000 
1,800.000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
800,000 
700.000 
800,000 
600,000 
400,000 
800,000 
800,000 
100,000 




Fig. 250. The Ntimber of Subscribers' Stations Connected to the System of the Bell 

Telephone Companies, December 31st of Each Year 

TTic curve peimits quicker and more accurate interpretation than the vertical bars but unfortunately curves 
are not readily understood by as many people. Note that the date on which the telephones are recorded 
is here specified as December 31st instead of as January 1st. Compare Fig. 251 
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of each vertical bar so that they would appear m each case one less than 
the figures given. With Fig. 249 as it is, the 1908 bar shows a great 
increase over 1907 and the reader is quite justified in wondering how 
it happened that a greatly increased number of telephones were installed 
during a panic year. From the chart as shown the reader is not Ukely 
to realize that 1908 is getting credit for the telephones installed during 
1907, which happened to be a very prosperous business year. Having 
the data recorded as of December 31 each year overcomes the diflSculty 
and makes certain that no false impression can be obtained. 

Fig. 250 shows the data of Fig. 249 plotted as a smooth curve. For 
a trained class of readers the curve presentation is preferable to the bar 
presentation, for it permits seeing the fluctuations which have occurred 
from year to year more easily than they can be seen by glancing from 
bar to bar in Fig. 249. Within a few years it is probable that curves 
will be so well understood that a report to stockholders could best be 
made using the method of Fig. 250 instead of the method of Fig. 249. 

In order to show the diflFerent impressions which may be had if 
various proportions between the horizontal and vertical scales are used. 
Fig. 251 has been plotted from the same data as Fig. 249 and Fig. 250. 
For Fig. 251 an assumption was made that the chart would be printed 
on exactly the same size page as was used for Fig. 249. The scales for 
Fig. 250 were, however, arranged in the other direction on the page and 
the co-ordinate ruling was made so that some space would be allowed 
for extension of the curve in future years. As seen from Fig. 251 the 
growth in the telephone business does not appear nearly so rapid as 
would be thought from observing Fig. 250. Each of these charts is, 
however, plotted to exact scale and the diflFerence in the impression 
obtained is caused only by the proportions of the vertical and the hori- 
zontal scales. The appearance of less rapid growth in Fig. 250 is 
assisted somewhat by the fact that the large-type title of the chart is 
arranged horizontally instead of in the form of a square as seen in Fig. 
250. The heavy black type with much greater spread horizontally 
than vertically tends to overshadow the curve itself and causes for the 
curve a more distinctly horizontal impression than would otherwise 
be obtained. A person reading charts must take great care that he 
does not give too much weight to the actual appearance of the curve 
on the page, instead of basing his conclusions on the percentage increase 
or decrease as judged from the figures of the vertical scale. The proper 
choice of scales for curve plotting is largely a matter of judgment, and 
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Fig. 353. An Optical niu- 
sion 

The bkok line at the left sppeacs 
longer than the one at the right. 
The tvro Vaita are, however, of 
the game length 



the judgment can be trained very greatly if it is kept in mind to examine 
every curve chart which comes to one's attention to see whether the 
vertical and horizontal scales have been so selected that the chart gives 
a fair representation of the facts. 

The English language has so many 
words with double meaning and so many 
words for which the shades of meaning 
are rather indistinct that there are really 
many more chances of false impression 
from the written or spoken language than 
there are from the data expressed in graphic 
form. Nevertheless, a few examples of op- 
tical illusions are shown here so that the 
reader may have some idea of those peculiar 
things which may enter in to cause strange impressions if charts do not 
receive some degree of preliminary care and final inspection. Though 
many of the effects seen in Fig. 252, Fig. 253, Fig. 254, Fig. 255, and 
Fig. 256 are not likely to appear in 
ordinary chart work, they may not- 
withstanding cause difficulty in some 
kinds of very large wall exhibits. Fig. 
254, in particular, shows an effect which 
is to be avoided where large quan- 
tities of black ink are used. In a 
recent series of charts comparisons were 
made between different white squares, 
surrounded in each case by a black 
border practically as wide as the square at the center. It is not likely 
that a reader seeing a series of black squares with white centers of dif- 
ferent size would be able to judge correctly the relative size of the 
white squares at the center. 

Fig. 256 shows some of the difficulties 
which may be encountered if an attempt 
is made to present data by comparing the 
relative heights of pictures of the human form. 
auuiatofu^aroii^sKiav Xhcpe arc few people who will believe until 
^^^^P***^ "*"" they make measurements that the figure 
appeara u^r of the girl in Fig. 256 is really of greater 
■me^yetthetwo length than that of the poUccman. The illusion 
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ment looks hi^er than it is wide. On 
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is caused chiefly by the perspective lines of the drawing which force 

one to estimate relative height to a certain extent by the number of 

perspective lines intersected instead of by the actual size of the black 

pictures. 

Before charts are sent to an engraver to 

have plates made for printing it is wise to 

have each chart run the gauntlet of a series of 

questions, so that the time of the person doing 

the checking may be saved and also that the 

points more frequently overlooked may be 

thoroughly considered in each case. Below are 

given a series of questions which may be found 

convenient to anyone having charts to prepare. 

This list is not by any means complete, and 

the questions are given here as general sugges- 
tions only. The person checking a chart simply 
_ _ reads the ques- 
tions one by one 
from the book, 
and then care- 
fully observes 
the chart to see 
whether it comes 
up to the stand- 
ard. Whenever ■■ -■'"""■ 

to have the chart niusion 

checked by some The «>lumns appear bent. The 
•' left-haad pair seem closest 

person other than "t ^^ ^'". "'"•'^ the Hght- 

, , , haud pair seem closest at 

the one who drew the center. The sides of the 
•. T_ J' columns are really stmiEht 

It. In every edi- „dp.n.Uel 
torial office the 
""'m^.'is6!''t^"opa^'milZ"° '"5* is recognized that one proof-reader 

The polkeDiBD appeara much taller than the wiU find important CrrorS that WCrC 

&dS«"£S:SS:l£^'X^ overloolied by another reader equally 

expert. Further, a mind much occupied 

with an idea may often fail to see important gaps in its statement, 

verbal or graphic, until perhaps they are noted by someone less familiar 

with the subject. Two points of view are always better than one. 
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CHECKING LIST FOR GRAPHIC PRESENTATIONS 

1. Are the data of the chart correct? 

2. Has the best method been used for showmg the data? 

3. Are the proportions of the chart the best possible to show the 
data? 

4. When the chart is reduced in size will the proportions be those 
best suited to the space in which it must be printed? 

5. Are the proportions such that there will be suflScient space for 
the title of the chart when, the chart has been reduced to final printing 
size? 

6. Are all scales in place? 

7. Have the scales been selected and placed in the best possible 
manner? 

8. Are the points accurately plotted? 

9. Are the numerical figures for the data shown as a portion of the 
chart? 

10. Have the figures for the data been copied correctly? 

11. Can the figures for the data be added and the total shown? 

12. Are all dates accurately shown? 

13. Is the zero of the vertical scale shown on the chart? 

14. Are all zero lines and the 100 per cent lines made broad enough? 

15. Are all lines on the chart broad enough to stand the reduction 
to the size used in printing? 

16. Does lettering appear large enough and black enough when 
seen under a reducing glass in the size which will be used for printing? 

17. Is all the lettering placed on the chart in the proper directions 
for reading? 

18. Is cross-hatching well made with lines evenly spaced? 

19. Can Ben Day work be used advantageously instead of cross- 
hatching? 

20. Do the Ben Day shadings selected have suflBcient contrast? 

21. Are all instructions for Ben Day work given so that it will be 
impossible for the engraver to make a mistake? 

22. Are dimension lines used wherever advantageous? 

23. Is a key or legend necessary? 

24. Does the key or legend correspond with the drawing? 

25. Is there a complete title, clear and concise? 

26. Is the drafting work of good quality? 
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27. Have all pencil lines which might show in the engraving been 
erased? 

28. Is there any portion of the illustration which should be cropped 
oflF to save space? 

29. Are the instructions for the final size of the plate so given 
that the engraver cannot make a mistake? 

30. Is the chart in every way ready to mark "O.K*7 

The EngUsh language has a grammar with hundreds of detailed 
rules concerning almost every possible construction. Though graphic 
presentations are used to a very large extent to-day there are at present 
no standard rules by which the person preparing a chart may know 
that he is following good practice. This is unfortunate because it 
permits every one making a chart to follow his own sweet will. Many 
charts are being put out to-day from which it would seem that the person^ 
making them had tried deliberately to get up some method as diflFerent 
as possible from any which had ever been used previously. Anyone 
of us would be thought of as a freak instead of as a genius, if he tried 
to invent his own constructions for the English language and to place 
words in some order never before seen, yet many persons are doing 
something akin to this when they attempt to present data by some 
new and outlandish method of charting. Below are given a few rules 
which may be of assistance toward getting graphic presentations more 
on a standard basis so that they may be instantly read. These rules 
are included here simply as suggestions, and they should be considered 
as only tentative until such time as definite rules have been agreed 
upon and sanctioned by authoritative bodies. 

RULES FOR GRAPmC PRESENTATION 

1. Avoid using areas or volumes when representing quantities. 
Presentations read from only one dimension are the least likely to 
be misinterpreted. 

2. The general arrangement of a chart should proceed from left to 
right. 

' 3. Figures for the horizontal scale should always be placed at the 
bottom of a chart. If needed, a scale may be placed at the top also. 

4. Figures for the vertical scale should always be placed at the left 
of a chart. If needed, a scale may be placed at the right also. 

5. Whenever possible, include in the chart the numerical data from 
which the chart was made. 
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6. If numerical data cannot be included in the chart, it is well to 
show the numerical data in tabular form accompanying the chart. 

7. All lettering and all figures on a chart should be placed so as to 
be read from the base or from the rightrhand edge of the chart, 

8. A column of figures relating to dates should be arranged with the 
earliest date at the top. 

9. Separate columns of figures, with each column relating to a 
diflFerent date, should be arranged to show the column for the earliest 
date at the left. 

10. When charts are colored, the color green should be used to 
indicate features which are desirable or which are commended, and red 
for features which are undesirable or criticized adversely. 

11. For most charts, and for all curves, the independent variable 
should be shown in the horizontal direction. 

12. As a general rule, the horizontal scale for curves should read 
from left to right and the vertical scale from bottom to top. 

13. For curves drawn on arithmetically ruled paper, the vertical 
scale, whenever possible, should be so selected that the zero line will 
show on the chart. 

14. The zero line of the vertical scale for a curve should be a much 
broader line than the average co-ordinate lines. 

15. If the zero Une of the vertical scale cannot be shown at the 
bottom of a curve chart, the bottom line should be a slightly wavy 
line indicating that the field has been broken oflF and does not reach to 
zero. 

16. When curves are drawn on logarithmically ruled paper, the 
bottom line and the top line of the chart should each be at some power 
of ten on the vertical scale. 

17. When the scale of a curve chart refers to percentages, the line 
at 100 per cent should be a broad line of the same width as a zero line. 

18. If the horizontal scale for a curve begins at zero, the vertical 
line at zero (usually the left-hand edge of the field) should be a broad 
line. 

19. When, the horizontal scale expresses time, the lines at the left- 
and right-ha^d edges of a curve chart should not be made heavy, since 
a chart cannot be made to include the beginning or the end of time. 

20. When curves are to be printed, do not show any more co- 
ordinate lines than necessary for the data and to guide the eye. Lines 
3^-inch apart are suflBcient to guide the eye. 
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21. Make curves with much broader lines than the co-ordinate 
ruling so that the curves may* be clearly distinguished from the back- 
ground. 

22. Whenever possible have a vertical Une of the co-ordinate ruling 
for each point plotted on a curve so that the vertical lines may show the 
frequency of the data observations. 

23. If there are not too many curves drawn in one field it is desirable 
to show at the top of the chart the figures representing the value of 
each point plotted in a curve. 

24. When figures are given at the top of a chart for each point in a 
curve, have the figures added if possible to show yearly totals or other 
totals which may be useful in reading. 

25. Make the title of a chart so complete and so clear that misinter- 
pretation will be impossible. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has invited about 
fifteen of the societies of national scope in America to co-operate in a 
Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic Presentation. The societies 
included are largely societies whose members have extensive use for 
graphic presentation in their daily work. One member from each 
society will be on this committee. It is hoped that the committee will be 
able to recommend a small number of brief and simple rules which may 
be used as a sort of grammar by persons who have graphic presentations 
to prepare and to interpret. Reports from this joint committee should 
be watched for so that any rules which may be agreed upon may be 
put into eflFect as soon as possible. 

Improvements in the means of transportation by water, rail, auto- 
mobile, wire, and wireless in recent years have caused a tremendous 
increase in the amount of printed matter and the amount of statistical 
material read by the average person. Newspapers and magazines are 
daily presenting more and more statistical information. If we study 
the subject even a Uttle, it will be seen that each of us deals daily with a 
vast number of facts of a quantitative nature which could preferably 
be presented in graphic form. When graphic methods are more widely 
used for portraying quantitative facts, there will be a tremendous gain 
to accuracy of thought as well as a great saving of that most valuable 
thmg in the world— time. 

THE END 
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Abbreviations for chart work, 345, 346 
Accidents, as aflFected by daylight, 140 

in industrial plants, 144, 145 

on railroads of United States, 134, 135 
Accountants, viewpoint of, 300 
Accuracy and significant figures, 326 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., 116 
Adding machines, pocket, 325 
Advertising, bead maps for, 253 

maps for, 238, 239 

use of curves for, 77, 78 
Men, WiUiam H., 250 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 278 
American Machinist, 335 
American Railway Association, 349 
American Review ofReviews, 46, 47, 229, 231 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

ii, 31, 52, 54, 122, 363 
American Statistical Association, 167, 176, 

197 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 5, 

179, 240, 309, 353, 354, 355, 356 
Analysis of sales, 188 
Angle of a cumulative curve, 150 

of a curve, 131 
Annalist, the, see New York Times Annalist 
Annual reports, corporation, 307 
Apples, price curves of, 127, 128, 129 
Arithmetically ruled co-ordinate paper, 132 
AUas of the U. S. Census, see Statistical 

Atlas 
Atomizer for spraying ink, 57 
Authorization for curve records, 284 
Automobile exports of United States, 41, 43 

factory records, 263 

factory schedule curves, 150 

sales records, 255, 264 
Automobiles, comparison of, 347, 348 
Averages, moving, 97, 283 

progressive, 153 

weighted, 103 

Babson, Roger W., 120, 121 
Bacteria in river water, 20 

in river water at varying depths, 85 



Bald Eagle Valley Raiht>ad, 67 
Bar diagrams versus curves, 310 
Bars combined with a curve, 54 

certain made prominent, 29, 30 

for use in comparison, 22 

horizontal, 4 

horizontal, representing time, 53 

vertical, 46, 47 

vertical, for components, 138 
Bead maps, 251 
Beads for map use, 247, 248 

for statistical charts, 207 
Bell Telephone system, 353, 354, 355, 356 
Ben Day shading, 216, 220, 331, 332 

shading on maps, 209 

work, 331, 332 
Bertillon, 220 

Biologists, use of curves by, 203 
Biometrikay 202 
Blue-printing, 328 

cards, 259, 261 

curve cards, 291, 296 

machmes, 261, 296 
Boards for pin records of costs, 191, 192 
Bonus earned chart, 52, 54 
Boston Elevated Railroad, 4 
Boston Globe, 212 

Boston Health Department Report, 30, 109 
Bowley, Arthur L., ii, 98 
Breaks in drawings, 190 
Bridges, drawing, upon photographs, 209 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 103 
Building construction in United States, 120, 

121 
Buildings, maps for showing height of, 220 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 257 
Butter-fat curves, 279 

Camera lenses, 330 

Cameras, motion picture, for time study, 50 
Campaigns, political, 338 
Car-floats, dispatching, 61, 62 
Cars, shortage and surplus, 349 
Cardboard for blue-printing, 259, 261 
models, 336 
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Card-soiiing machines, 322 
Cards for blue-printing, 259, 261 

for curve-plotting, 256 

for curves, 275 

for tabulating machines, 320 
Cards, information, 287 
Carson, John M., 326 
Cartoon drawings, 20, 21 
Cattle distribution in United States, 215 
Cautions, a few, 344 

Celluloid-covered tacks for maps, 247, 248 
Celluloid, erasing drawings from, 210 

flags for maps, 247 

for drawings with maps, 210 

for mounting maps, 210 

tacks for writing, 247, 248 
Cement plants in United States, 243 

price of for thirty years, 77 
Census Abstract, 218 

Census Atlas of United States. See Statis- 
tical Atlas 
Census-Office methods, 320, 321 
Census tabulating card, 320 
Charts, best size for, 345 

in political campaigns, 338 

on walls, 306 
Checking list for graphic work, 359, 360 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 

40 
Chicago pin map for population, 246 
Chicago telephone rates, 126 
Choice of scales, 352 

Cincinnati, homes of factx)ry workers, 214 
Circle and sectors, 5 
Circles compared, 36, 37 
Clamps for hanging maps, 232 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 92 
Cloak and suit industry in New York, 166 
Coals, comparative value of, 88 
Coloring maps, 209 
Color-printing, 5, 331 
Colors for chart work, 57 
Columns of figures, order for, 45 
Combined curves, 125 
Commerce of the United States, 70, 71 

of the world, 76 
Commercial geography, 21 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, 70, 

74, 76, 112 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency, 

33, 34 
Comparisons, 20 

involving time, 36 
Comparison of curves, 107 
Compo-board, 232 



Component parts, 1 

parts grouped, 33 

parts shown by curves, 138 
Compound-interest curve, 131 
Conjugal condition of population, 9 

of population of United States, 168, 169 
Construction of graphical charts, 335 
Co-ordinate lines, spacing of, 362 

paper, 55 

paper for weekly records, 150 

paper, universal, 60 

ruUng, 284 
Copper production, 26 
Copying drawings, 329 
Copyrights on maps, 237 
Cork composition for map mounting, 232 
Com crop in United States, 44 

planting dates in United States, 213 

yield, and rainfall, 124 

yield per acre in United States, 217 
CorpK)ration directors, 289, 298 

executives, 289 

financial reports, 307 

record department, 292 
Correlation, 129, 199 

definition of, 199 
Corrugated straw-board for map pins, 191 
Cost analysis by pin boards, 191, 192 

of handling freight, 184, 188, 192 
Cotton goods, production and export, 74, 

75 
Cotton production, 22 

production and export of United States, 
41 
Country Gentleman, 213, 215, 232 
Cows, individual record curves for, 278, 279 
Crayons for coloring maps, 57, 221 
Crayons, paraffin, 57 
Crests and valleys of curves, 79 

of curves, 79 
Crop Reporter, 100 
Cross-hatching, 9 
Cross-index of curves, 291 
Croton water-supply curves, 160 
Cumulative curves, 149 

frequency curves, 174, 176, 177, 182, 184 
Cunningham, Wm. J., 132, 134, 135, 136 
Curtis Publishing Co., 238 
Curve comparison, 107 
Curve plotting, 47, 69, 84 
Curves and vertical bars, 47 

for the executive, 254, 288 

interpretation of, 357 

inversely related, 126 

plotted on cards, 259, 275 
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Curves and vertical bars, reading of, S0£ 

serial numbers for, 287 

shown by reflectoscope, 303 

versus bar diagrams, 310 
Cycles of curves, 97, 283 

in curves, 97, 283 
Cylindrical lenses, 330 

Data, 7, 42, 88, 126, 178, 204, 243, 333 
Data for curves, on face of chart, 80, 258 

for curves, shown on chart, 80, 258 

included in a chart, 24, 25, 26 
Dates, position of, in curve charts, 72 
Davenport, C. B., ii, 164, 165 
Davis, PierpK)nt V., ii 
Day & Zimmermann, 296, 305, 306 
Death rates in United States, 174, 351 
Decreases shown graphically, 30 
Degenerative diseases, 351 
Department of Agriculture Field Service, 

232 
Dependent variable, definition, 84 
Depressions, financial, 104 
Dimension lines, 5, 148 
Directors of corporations, 289, 298 
Dispatching charts for trains, 61, 62, 67 
Display fixtures for curves and maps, 305 

fixtures for maps, 233 
Distribution charts, 165 

curves, 165 

of wealth, 197 
Dividends and earnings of Steel Corpora- 
tion, 313, 314 
Dixon, Frank Haigh, 115 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 250 
Dodge's Advanced Geography, 22 
Double co-ordinates for curves, 95 

scales for curves, 95 s 

Draft curves for water consumption, 160 
Drawing ink, 46, 47, 276 
Dreyfus, Edwin D., 117, 118 
Drinking, reduction in, 345 
Droege, John A., Freight Terminals and 
Trains, 48 

Earnings and dividends of Steel Corpora- 
tion, 313, 314 
of college graduates. 111 
of wage earners in U. S., 180, 181 

Earthwork curves, 163 

Edison Company, New York, 108, 138, 
140, 146 

Eggs, price of, 100 

Elderton, W. P. & E. M., ii 

Election returns, methods of giving, 341 



Engineering Magazine, 12, 14, 17, 18, 116, 

125, 246 
Engineering News, 87 
Engineering Record, 79, 119, 209, 210 
Equitable Life Assurance Co., 174, 175 
Errors in comparison, 20 
Ewerbeck, Dr., 225 
Exaggeration due to scales used, 353 
Examination marks, charting, 205, 206 
Executive control curves, 254, 288 
Executives of corporations, 289 
Exhibition board, 232 
Exports and imports of United States, 37 
Exports from the United Kingdom, 98 
Eye-catchers, 25, 26, 27, 123 

Factory, 147, 155, 180, 256 

Fan tests, 335 

Farm-land values in United States, 218 

Farwell, E. S., 335 

Figures included in a chart, 27 

misleading, 326 

significant, 326 
Files for curve cards, 289, 291 
Financial charts, 104 

prosperity curves, 293 

reports, corporation, 307 
Fire losses in Um'ted States, 120, 121 
Fisher, Irving, 10 
Fixtures for displaying curves and maps, 

305 
Flags, celluloid, for maps, 247 
Flat-top curve-plotting, 256 
Flood curves, 77, 79, 119 
Food prices in United States, 103 
Football games, charting, 212 
Foreign trade of United States, 139 
Forms, routing printed, 18 
Formulas for curves, 202 
Frankfurt a.M., Map of, 225 
Freeman, John R., 160 
Freight-car shortage and surplus, 349 

handling, curves for analysis of, 184, 
188, 192 

service on Illinois Central, 310 

service on Union Pacific, 311 

traflSc density map, 224 

train operation, 123 
French curves, 201 
Frequency curves, 164 

Gang punch for cards, 324 

Gantt, H. L., 52, 54 

Garnett, W., 205, 206 

Gasoline costs for motor trucks, 198 
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Gasoline-electric generator advertisemejit> 

78 
Gear teeth, strength of, 834 
General Electric Retnew, 78, 239 
General methods, 321 
Geography books, 22 
Gifford, Walter S., 179, 240 
GUbreth, Frank B., 50 
Oood Housekeeping, 21 
Grammar for graphic work, 361 
Graphic presentation, rules for, 362 
Graphical charts, construction of, 335 
Green ink, making line cuts from, 330, 331 
Grolier Society, 358, 359 
Grouping of component parts, 33 
Grooves in cards for filing, 296 
Gummed letters, 46 
tape for map mounting, 231 

Half-tones from pin maps, 235 
Handling freight, cost of, 184, 188, 192 
Harriman, Mrs. E. H., 250 
Harvard Engineering Journal^ 337 
Harvard University, 212 
Harvard University graduates, 251 
Hazen and Whipple, 95 
Health-department reports, 108 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 93 
Height of university students, 165 
Hewes, Amy, 167, 176 
Himman, J. J., 114 

Hollerith tabulating machines, 229, 230, 231 
Holmes, H. W., 208 
Horizontal bars, 4 

for comparison, 24 

representing time, 53 
Hull, G. H., 104 
Human figure in comparisons, 39 

Illinois Central Railroad, 310 
Illusions, optical, 358, 359 
Imports and exports of United States, 37 
Incandescent-lamp tests, 337 
Income curves, 197 
Income of technical graduates, 204 
Increases shown graphically, 30 
Independent, the, 21, 38 
Independent variable, definition, 84 
Index numbers, 100 
Indianapolis Department of Health, 114 
Indianapolis smoke deposits, 245 
Industrial depressions, 104 
Industrial Engineering, 117, 118 
Infectious diseases shown in contrast, 30 
Information cards, 286, 290 



Ink, drawing, 46, 47, 276 
Internationale Baufach-Ausstellimg, 225 
Inversely related curves, 126 
Inverted curves, 96 
Iron Age, the, 110, 119 
Irregular curves, use of, 201 
Isometric drawings, 333 
ruling, 167, 334, 335 

Japanese road signs, 346 
Jersey Cattle Club, American, 278 
Jevons, Stanley, 319 

Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 166, 253 
Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic 
Presentation, ii, 363 

Keuffel and Esser Company, 326 
Key for charts, 360 
King, Willford I., ii, 328 

Labeling packages, 90, 91 
liamps, types in use, 138 

tests of incandescent, 337 
Land value in United States, 218 
Lantern slides for election returns, 341 

slides in political campaigns, 339 

talks in political campaigns, 340 
Legend for charts, 360 
Lenses, camera, 330 

cylindrical, 330 
'* Less than '* basis for frequency curves, 179 
Lettering on charts, 26, 82 
Letters of appeal for money, 250 

gummed, 46 
Lighter operation, chart for, 56 
Line cuts from pin maps, 234 

made from green ink, 330, 331 
Line thickness in reduced drawings, 242 
Lines connecting diflFerent bars, 31 
Loans to industrial employees, 156 
Locomotive feed-water curves, 159 
Logarithmic co-ordinates, 132 

paper, 334, 362 

ruling, 334 

scale for curves, 132 
Lorenz curve, 197 
Lorenz, M. O., 197 
Lubrication cost at a factory, 256 

Manufactured products of cities, 23 
Map and pin systems, 226 
Map copyrights, 237 

models, 225 

pins, 225 

pins used for cost analysis, 192 
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Map pins with numbers, 243> 247 

presentations, 208 

tacks, 225 
Maps, coloring, 209 

for corpK)ration records, 293 

for election returns, 341 

for wall use, 225, 229 

mounting of, 231 

shading, 209 
Marx, Guido H., 334 
Mass curves, 149 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

11, 198 
Mazda lamps, 337 
McAbee, William D., 245 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 335 
Mechanical shading, 331, 332 
Merchant tonnage of United States, 112, 

113 
Methods, general, 321 
Metropolitan Sewage Commission, 20, 85 
Milk-analysis curves, 114 
Milk-production curves, 278, 279 
Misleading figures, 326 
Mode, 165, 170 
Models, card-board, 336 

solid, 336 
**More than", basis for frequency curves, 

179 
Morgan, J. P. & Co., 15 
Motion picture cameras for time study, 50 
Motor, 346, 347 
Motor trucks, cost for gasoline, 198 

cost of operating, 11 
Mount Holyoke CoUege, 167, 176 
Mounting maps, 231 
Moving-average curves, 97, 283 
Municipal parades, 343 

record departments, 298 
Muslin facing for pin boards, 231 

Naphtaly, Sam. L., 122 
Natural scale for curves, 132 
Need for graphic methods, 1 
Newark, N. J., public schools, 2 
Newburgh, N. Y., report on schools, 24 
New York Edison Company, 108, 138, 140, 

146 
New York municipal parade, 343 
New York PubUc Library, 299, 329 
New York Times Annalist, 13, 45, 313, 350 
New York Times, 120, 121, 222, 351 
Newspaper circulation curves, 92 
Nippon Automobile Club, 346 
Numbered map pins, 243, 247 



Optical illusions, 80, 81, 358, 359 
Order of Railroad Conductors, 103 
Orders, routing, 19 
Organization charts, 14, 15 
Orrok, George A., 201 

Panics, financial, 104 

Parades, charts shown in, 342, 343 

municipal, 343 
Paraffin crayons, 57 
Paris, height of buildings in, 220 
Paris, plaster of, 336 
Passengers carried on railways, 39 
Passenger service on Union Pacific, 312 
Payroll curves, 260 

record curves, 276 
Peaked-top curves plotting, 256 
Peaks of curves, 99 
Pearson, Karl, 202 
Peddle, John B.. 335 
Pencil lines, erasing, 361 
Pennsylvania Farmer, 124, 127, 128 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 308 

profile of, 213 
Percentage scales for curves, 132 
Perspective routing charts, 19 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 70, 74, 

76, 112 
Philadelphia Transit Commissioner, 245 
Philip's Chamber of Commerce Atlas, 26, 

.P. 
Philippines, comparative size of, 211 

Photographing bead maps, 252 

pin maps, 230, 234 
Photographs, drawing upon, 209 

progress, 49, 50 

used with maps, 209 
Photostat, the, 296, 330 

use of, 329 
Pin boards for cost analysis, 191, 192 
Pin maps to scale, 246 
Pins for map use, 225 

for population density on maps, 221 
Pipe, cast-iron, 110 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Raikoad, 81, 82 
Plant, Thomas G.& Co., advertisement, 233 
Plaster of Paris, 336 
Plates, weight of steel, 333 
Pneumonia, deaths from, at diflferent ages, 

172, 173 
Polar co-ordinates for curves, 80 
Political campaigns, charts in, 338 
Popular Science Monthly, 164, 165 
Population curves, 130 

density maps, 221 
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Portland, Oregon, 208 

Power development in United States, 239 

Presidential election analysis, 10 

Princeton graduates, class of 1901, 73 

Princeton University, 111 

Production schedule curves, 150 

Profile drawings, 211 

Progress photographs, 50, 51 

Progressive averages, 153 

Prominent bar for contrast, 30 

Prout, Curtis, ii 

Proportions of charts, 355, 356 

Prosperity" charts, 104 

Prussia, distribution of wealth in, 197 

Pujo Money Report, 13 

Punched-card tabulating machines, 320, 

321, 322, 323, 324 
Purchasing-department curves, 293 

Queen Quality shoes, advertisement, 233 

Races in population of the world, 4 
Railway Age-GazeUe, 115, 142, 224 
Railroad annual reports, 309 

earnings in United States, 115 

operating costs, 142, 143 
Rank charts, 32, 63, 65, 66 
Rea, Samuel, 308 
Record departments for cities, 299 

room for cori>orations, 292 
Records for the executive, 288 

needless, 285 
Rectangular co-ordinates, 132 
Reduction of earnings, 329, 330 
Reducing glass, use of, 241, 329 
Reduction in size of drawings, 241 
Reflecting lantern for curves, 303 
Reflectoscope for curves, 304 
Reports of corporations, 307 
Returns, election, 341 
Revenues of railroads of United States, 257 
Review of Reviews, 46, 47, 229, 231 
Rittenhouse, Elmer, 175, 351, 352 
Road signs, Japanese, 346 
Roads in New York State, map, 222 
Routing charts, 17 
Routing of papers in an oflBce, 34 

salesmen, 236 
Royal Statistical Society, 205, 206 
Rule, slide, 326, 328 
Rules for graphic presentation, 361 
Russell Sage Foundation, 24, 32, 33 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 224 
Sales analysis curves, 188, 269 



Sales records by tabulating machines, 324 

record map, 223 
Salesmen, chart for ranking, 63 

routing of, by pins, 226 
San Francisco fire, 120, 121 
•'Satellite Cities", 214 
Saturday Evening Post, 238 
Savings-banks deposits in United States, 

350 
Scale arrangement for charts, 362 
Scales, choice for horizontal and vertical, 
352 

double, for curves, 79 

for charts, 8 

on charts, rule for, 211 
Scallop shells, 164 

Schedule curves for factory output, 150 
Schools of the United States, 32 
Scientific American^ the, 29 
Scott, Roscoe, E., 337 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, 177 
Sections omitted from drawings, 190 
Serial numbers for curves, 286 
Shading, Ben Day, 331, 332 

mechanical, 331, 332 
Sheflield Scientific School, 111 
Shipping of various countries, 24 
Ships, length of, 49, 51 
Shot-gun diagrams, 201 
Significant figures, 326 
Simple comparisons, 20 

involving time, 36 
Slide rule, use of, 326, 328 
Slope of curves, 130, 131 
Smoke deposits, measuring, 245 
Smooth curves, 118, 119, 201, 357 
Smoothing curves, 98 
Solid models, 336 
Soot deposits, measuring, 245 
Sophie 19th, milk record, 278 
Spot maps, 246 
Standard corporation, 334 
Standards for graphic presentations, 363 
Statistical Atlas, 8, 28, 36, 65, 80, 130, 168, 

172, 215 
Statisticians for corporations, 293 
Steam, cost of producing, 12 
Steam turbine, tests of, 122 
Steel, curves for strength of, 119 
Steel plates, weight of, 333 
Stockholders of corporations, number of, 308 
Storage capacity curves, 159 
Straw-board for mounting maps for pins, 
230 

for use with map pins, 191 
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Street-car service map, 225 

String for routing salesmen, 237 

Stream velocity, 87 

Swazey, Edward Scott, ii 

Subdivision of components, 8 

Suflfem & Son, 30, 213 

Survey, the, 6, 245 

Swinging display fixtures for maps, 233 

Symbols for charts, 845, 346 

System, 15, 90, 123, 223. 

Tabulating Machme Company, 322, 323, 

324 325 
Tabulating machines, 320, 321, 322, 323, 
324 

machines for cards, 323 
Tacks, celluloid-covered, for maps, 247, 
248 

map, 225, 247, 248 
Tarr and McMurray's new geographies, 

22 
Taylor, Graham Romeyn, 214, 221 
Telephone load curves, 108 

rates, 126 

service curves, 179 

service in Wisconsin, 178 
Telephones in United States, pin map, 
240 

number used in United States, 354 
Temperature curv'es, 117, 118 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., reflectoscope, 303 
Thomson, H. F., 198 
Three-dimensional charts, 205, 206 
Time charts, 53 
Time-distance charts, 64, 67 

curves, 64, 67 
Titles for charts, 344, 345 
Topographical maps, 235 
Totalizing curves, 125 
Tracing cloth used with maps, 210 
Trading centers in United States, 238 
Train-dispatching charts, 61, 62, 67 
Train-operation curves, 123 
Transparentizing solution, 328 
Trenton, N. J., public schools, 2 
Trucks, costs for gasoline, 198 

cost of operating, 29 
Tuberculosis death rates, 351 
Tug-boat operation, 58 
Turbine, steam, tests of, 122 
Two independent variables, charts for, 205, 
206 



Union Bag & Paper Co., 45 

Union Pacific Raiboad, 311, 312 

United States Census OflBce methods, 320, 

321 
United States Steel Corporation, 313, 314 
University of Cincinnati, 46, 47, 229, 231 

Vacation chart, 53 
Variables for curves, 84 
Variables, two independent, 333 
Velocity of water in streams, 87 
Vertical arrangement of curves, 347, 349 

bar charts, 354 

bars, 46, 47 

for components, 138 

Wage charts, 180, 181, 182 

comparison on railroads, 49 
WaU board, 232 

charts, 306 

exhibits, 358 

maps, 225, 229 
WaU Street Journal, 308 
Wame, Frank J., 103 
Water power in United States, 216 
Water storage-capacity curves, 159 
Wave lengths on curves, 283 
Waves in curves, 97 
Wavy line for bottom of chart, 350, 352, 

362 
Weather cnarts, 93 

Wealth, curves showing distribution, 197 
Weight of steel plates chart, 333 
Weighted averages, 103 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

Co., 295 
Westinghouse, George, 31 
Wheat, production of, 1910, 27 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad ^02 
Whipple, George C, 95 
White, William Pierrepont, 222 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 204 
World's Work, the, 39, 40, 43, 49, 51, 211 
Worsted mill operation, 52, 54 

Yale University, 111, 212 

Years, methods for naming on curves, 82 

Yule, G. Udny, ii 

Zero lines for curves, 82, 140, 350, 351, 352 
Zero lines on curve cards, 271 
Zizek, Franz, ii 
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